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PREFACE 

The purpose of this volume is to group together a dozen of the best 
Russian plays in such a way as to illustrate the historic development of 
the Russian drama, its scope and variety. The period covered is from 
lySz to ip2i. Four of the plays selected are comedies, five are 
tragedies, two arc of the intermediate sort common In Russian litera- 
, ture, one is an extravaganza. Five deal with country life and five with 

* city life in the rime of their authors; one is an historical tragedy of the 
sixteenth century. Nine are in prose and three in verse. 

With the exception of fVit Works IVoe, the translations m this volume 
are here printed for the first time. The i'ouHg ffopi/ul. The Poor 
Bride, A Bitter Pole, Professor Storitsyn, and Mystery~Bo^§e have 
never before been translated into Rngtish. ^Vhen two or more translators 
arc named for one play, the main credit belongs to the first mentioned; 
the others added merely corrections or suggestions on style. Unless 
otherwise stated, the notes throughout the book are by the translatO'rs, 

am indebted to Mr. .Arthur A. Sykes for his courteous permission to 
y^se his excellent translation of The Inspector {The I)ispector~Generdl, 
HLondon, 1B96) in revising a few passages of the present translation: 
■some notes on the text are also taken from his work- 
^ The translation of Griboyedov’s masterpiece by Sir Bernard Pares 
appeared under the title The Mischief of Being Clever in the Stavotfxc 
Review (London) for June and Etecember, 1924, and was later pub¬ 
lished separately by the School of Slavonic Studies, London, Sir 
Beruard Pares has kindly consented to its inclusion in the present volume 
under the title, Wit Works Woe, and has approved some trifling changes 

* in the style of printing and in the text. 

The Introduction alms to explain the main lines of the develop¬ 
ment of Russian drama in relation to Russian literature as a whole, 
with special reference to the plays here printed. 

The following books have been of particular service to me In writing 
^ the Introducrion: Wiener, The Contemporary Drama of Russia (Boston, 
V 1924); Sayler, The Russian Theatre (New York, 1922) ; Carter, The 
New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia (London, 1924), and The 
- New Spirit m the Russian Theatre, ipip^ (New York, 1929); 

■ +1 
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Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (New York, 19^?), and C<?ii- 
tmparary Russian Literature (New York, 1926) l Gtossmaiv Turgenei^ 
(in Riissian: Moscow, 1928) ■ Znosko-Borovsky, The Russian Theatre 
(in Russian: Prag^, 1925); Gorbachev, Sketches af Contemporary 
Russian Literalure (in Russian: Leningradp 1925) I Evgenyev-Maksi- 
mov* Sketch of the History of Recent Russian Literature (in Rnssian: 
Leningrad, 1925) ; PiksangY, Cribayedoa (in RuS$ian, in Ovsyaniko- 
Kulikovsky, History of Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
Moscow, n.d.). Quotations from books in English are made by the 
kind permission of the publishers. 

T am indebted to Professors G* Z. Patrick and A. Kaun for constant 
assistance in preparing this book ; Professor Patrick has made particu¬ 
larly valuable suggestions for the Introduction. Finally* my greatest 
debt IS due to my wife, who has aided me in all my work on thd 
volume with tireless devotiom 


Berkeley, California 


G, R. Noyes, 
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THE DEATH OF 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

A Tragedy in Five Acts 

Bv COUNT ALEXEY KONSTANTINOVICH TOLSTOY 

(186s) 

Translated by George Rapall Noyes 

The king and said, Is not thi$ great Bibyloti^ that 

I have bmU tor the house of the kingdom by the might of 
my power, anid for the honor of nty majesty? 

While the word wus in the king's mouth, there fell a voiec 
from heaven, O King Nehuchadnesaar, to thee it is 

spoken t The kingdom \$ departed from ihee. And they shall 
drive thee from men, imd thy dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field, Dakjel iv: 


CHARACTERS 


AS embers ^ f ike 
^Council of 
' Boyars 


Tsar IvAn" VAstLVEVicH iv 

Tsaritsa MArya FmoROVNA,* his sezenth wife ^ <?/ th £ Nagoy ftfmUy 
Tearevich Fedor Ivanovich, his son by his first ndf ^ 

Tsarevxa Irina Fedorovna, wife of FedoRp sister of BorIs Godunov 
Prince MsxislAvsky 

Nikita Romanovich ZakkAsvin-Yur¥e\p brother 
of the tsar's first wife 
Prince Shuysky 
B^lsky 

Prince ShcherbAty 
Prince GodTSYN 
Prince Trubetsk6y 
Prince SItsky 
Sheremetev 
Tatishchev 
Saltyk6v 

Mikhayuo Nac6y, brother of Tsaritsa MArya Fe¬ 
dorovna 

Boris Fe6e>orovich Godun6v, brother-in-law of 
Tsarevick Fedor 
Messenger from Pskov 
MArya Grig6ryevna, vnfe of Bosis Godun6v 
Gric6iiy Godun6v, relative of BoRfs i Officials 

Grig6rv Nac6y* second brother of TsasItsa MArya r of tke 
FfooROVNA J Court 

Haraburda, ambassador of King Stefan Batory of 
Poland 

Bitvac6vsjcy,"| 

K[KiN, J 

Hermit 

Nurse of Tsarevich Dmitry 
IvAnovich 

Steward of the Kremlin Palace 
Steward of the Alexandrov Suburb 
Steward 0/ Godiin6v 
First Soothsayer 
Second Soothsayer 


^ Nobles 


\physicians 
Jacobi J 


Seconh Patrolman 

Jester 

Seneschal 

Commander of the Guards 
Corporal of the Guards 
Chamberlain 
Shopkeeper 
SAVING Maid 

Servant of Prince SHfrvsKY 


First Patrolman 

BoyarSj. officials of the courtj, watchmen, guardsmen^ populace, 
fninstrels, servants. 

The action takes place tn Moscow^ in the year 1384. 


* Fedor, Ftdarinma are pronounced Fyb'dot, Fyo'do'ro-vna, This trenftatiofi 
follows the origickal in varying between Ftdor and Feodor {Fe-A*dor}, Dmitry and 
Dimitry, Feodoryck and Feodoravick^ 
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THE DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

ACT 1 
scene 1 

Before the njiiig of the curtain the noise of angry disputes ts heard. 

* The curtam rises on a session of the Couneii of Boyars. The boyars 
are seated on benches arranged ahng the tvails in the form of the Greek 
letter pi. On the center betich sit PhinCe MstislavskYp ZakhaeVIN- 
YuevCTj BelskYp and the other elder boyars; on the side benches arc 
the younger riifiiv At the end of the side bench on the right, near the 
front of the stage, sits Eoftis Godukov. On the left side, opposite 
Godunov, Mikiiaylo Nagov has seised Saltykov by the cottar and is 
trying to drag him from his phee* 

I Nagoy : The tsar's my sister's husband ; it fits not 

That I should sit below the Saltykovs I 
/ Saltykov: Drunkardp away I Your g^randfather was but 
A servitor of mine^ his humble client! 

Nagoy: That is not true I Ne*^er did the Saltykovs 
Have clients in their hnel Did you attain 
Your rank as a boyar because you aided 
Golitsyn basely to surrender Polotsk 
Into the hands of Stefan^ King of Poland? 

Golitsyn : No, ^tis a lie! The outposts were my charge; 

Shcherbaty held command within the city! 

Shcheebaty : Yes. held command I And during my command 
i' In twelve days we repulsed seven strong attacks; 

And if you had held firmly to the outposts 
Fresh troops from Sokol would have come to us 
And smote the Polish king upon the rear* 

Golitsyn : Am I to blame because the leaders of 
Those troops delayed three days, fiercely disputing 
How to divide among them posts of honor ? i * 

it Nagoy his dirpiffe Saltykov) : The tsar $ my sis^ 

ter"s husband ; at his marriage 
I walked in front, bearing the imperial loaf 1 

4S9 
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Saltykov: 1 bore the platter with the golden cup! 

My father was a governor. And ydur$— 

Who w-as he? Tis a bfty honor that 
By his seventh wife our tsar is kin to you! 

Nagoy ; Do not insult my sister—and your empress I 

Saltykov: I mean no insult [ Yet your sister's not 
The first wife of the tsar, merely the seventh I 
You boast of kinship to our Tsar lA-an I 
Fine store of kinsfolk hath our tsar acquired! 

ZAKHAHYrN! Boyars, what do ye? Recollect your duty! 
Unseemly is such strife! 

Kagoy : Ready am I 

To bow my head in homage to the tsar^ 

But always as befits my rank and state! 

Saltykov: Aye, how your head! And may the tsar deliver 
That head to meJ 

Mstislavskyi Enough, enough, Ixiyars! 

Though Sheremetev and myself surpass 
You all in rank, we quarrel not about 
To w^hom belongs precedence here! 

Voices: You higher 

Than w^e ? How so I 

Zakiiahyix: Oh, shame on you, boyars! 

(To Mstislavsky.) You, Prince Ivan Feodoryeh, as senior. 
Restrain their angjy spirits! 

Mstislavsky; How restrain them? 

They have gone mad! You see, they wish to vie 
With the Mstislavskj's! Shall w-e bid the clerk 
Bring in to us the books of heraldry? 

Zakharyin: Now is no time for heraldry, my prince! 
(Slrfiphitj fcr!card.) Boyars, do not forget the reason for 
Our coming here I What! At the present time. 

When, after slaying his beloved son. 

Our tsar is tortured by repentance, when 
He purposes to leave this worldly life. 

And bids us set aside his second son, 

Feodor, since that prince is hut a weakling* 

And choose for Mm a worthier heir, to whom 
He may transfer the burden of his rule— 

When enemies from every side attack 
Our native soil—when pestilence and famine 
Rage in our land—at such a time do ye 
Dispute on petty matters of precedence? 
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Come to your senses, brothers and boyars I 
Now we miist stand shoulder to shcmlderT striving' 

^ Lest Russia perish! Now forget your ranks! 

Setting aside precedence, let us now 
Assume our gloomy task, and choose a prince I 
Now we should all be equals! 

B ELS KV: Equals, then 1 

All : All equal! No precedence! 

ZaKHAHViNi Prince Mstiskvsky^ 

As senior of us all, speak first! 

Mstislavs KY: Boyars 

And members of the council, have ye heard 
^ The heavy charge laid on us by Nikita 
Romanovich ? Although the task be hard^ 

Yet must we yield to the imperial will. 

Let us proceed to the election I 
Shuysxy: Hold! 

Is that the last word of our lord and master ? 

Mstislavsky: The last! In vain we strove to bend his will. 

He charged us* not delaying, to elect 
And bring to him our future tsar* 

Teubetskoy: Grim news I 

/ Golits Yif: Beyond belief I 

Mstislavskv ■ Nor could I trust tny cars 

Until he stamped his foot, straitly coinmanding 
That we convoke the Council of Boyars. 

Shuysky: If such is then his will, can we oppose? 

Siicherbaty: Yes, if 'ti$ so, boyars, w^e have no right 
To thwart his purpose! 

Sherf-MEtev: Aye, we have no right! 

Tatishchev (an old fnan) : It will be twenty years next Easter, since 
^ Our mighty lord came to the same decision: 

* He purposed, even as now, to quit the throne 
And to remove from Moscow to the Suburb. 

The folk began to murmur* We resolved 
That all of us should supplicate the tsar 
Still to remain our ruler. This we did. 

The tsar received us sternly J first refused 
To harken to our prayers; then he relented, 

Returned to Moscow, and once more assumed 
The ones of state. 
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Sitsky: Aye, so indeed he did I 

And then established the opridtninai * 

We well remembetl 
Tatishceev * That in very truth 
Was such a time as may the Lord not bring 
Again to afflict ml Yet without a tsar 
Our case had been still worse I The turbulent 
Folk would have stoned os, Russia would have perishedp 
The Tatars* Germans, Poles would have been victors— 

No concord was there then among us nobles t 

SiTSKV: But now all men may envy our rare concord 1 
SeuYSKY (^0 Tatishchev) ; What was the aim of your disconrse, 
boyar? 

Tatishcbev: I hazarded the hope, my lords, that now, 

As al that former time, the tisar might yield. 

Mstjslavsky: Nay, nay^ boyar, tbe times have changed. The tsar 
Is now another man. In soul and body 
Now he is weak and frail. Tis not distrust 
Of the boyars that drives him from his throne; 

Sincere repentance bids him seek a refuge! 

Belsky: He neither eats nor drinks; he scarcely sleeps. 

Of the negotiations that in secret 
He was conducting with the English queen 
No longer docs he speak. Her envoy now 
In vain requests of him an audience. 

Zakharyin I Tis true; he is no more his former sdfl 
Three weeks before his crime, he wrote a letter 
To Kurbsky, tO the traitor^ and reproached 
Him fiercely; then, awaiting a reply 
From Lithuania, be shook with wrath. 

But noAV he has no further thought of Kurbsky; 

His bearing now is mild, his speech is gracioiiSH 
Shuyskv: Tis not our office to correct the tsar. 

His w^rath and demency are given him 
By God.— Boyars and councilors, *tis time 
That we proceed to the election I 
All: Yk! 

(Sifencc,) 

Mstislavsky ; Whom shall w'e choose, boyars f 
Nacoy : Whom can we choose. 

If we must set aside the claim of Fedor, 

•A of ^rdfnicn cxemiil froin ordmary law and subject only to the 
tsar's wiiL It was designed to bold in check the hefo^ury oobility. 
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Except his younger son^ Prince Dmitry? 

Mstislavsky: That mere babe? 

Nagoy: He has a mother, oiir isaritsa! 

And if my si&tef, the t^ritsa, be 

Not competent, then we may join with her 

A regent. 

Saltykov: So you nominate yourself? 

Nagoy: Yes, or my brother. We are both the uncles 
Of Prince Dmitry I 

Saltykov: No such uncles need we I 

Tatishchev: May God forbid! We know what happened when 
Our Tsar Ivan was in bis childhood. From 
^ Imperial uncles may the Lord delis^er us! 

SuuYSKY: May God avert such fortune! 

Zakharyin: God forbid! 

We need a tsar who shall have power himself, 

No regency I 

Mstislavsky: Most truen And Tsar Ivan 
Has now enjoined on us that we must choose 
One of ourselves to rule, 

Sheremetz^^: Whom shall it be ? 

Shchehbaty: The candidate we choose must trace descent 
From ancestors illustrious and noble^ 

* That every man, feeling his worth, may bow 
The head in reverence before him, 

Sitsky: No, 

Boyar 1 Let him be tsar who has most merit! 

Surely we need not seek him far: Nikita 

Romanovich Zakharkin is before you! (Ejednit^tons and murmurs.) 
Beside the blood-stained throne of Tsar Ivan 
For thirty years he has stood pure and white. 

By his bold words he has delivered thousands 
Of guiltless men, when over them there flashed 
/ The headsman^s ax. Himself he has not spared. 

Ever he looked into the face of death^— 

And yet, although we mar^^eled, cruel death 
Still spared his honored head. And now his life 
Lies spread before our eyes^ a snowy pkin^ 

Unspotted! 

Voices : Yes, Zakharyin, choose Zakharyin! 

^ Zakharyin must we choose to be our tsar I 

Trubetskoy (to Sitsky) : Who can oppose him! Innocent is he, 
Pure and beyond reproaclt We honor him 
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As his deserts requirCp but he is not 
Of princely birth. To bow to his conifflands 
Becomes not us, descendants of Gedimin.* 

Shuyskv : Still less fits us, who are of Rurik's t 
GoLrTSVN: No prince is he; we t^umot be his subjects! 
Saltykov: No princcp I grant—but kinsman to the tsar! 
Nagoy: Not he alonet We too are the tsaris kin! 

Saltvkov: You are the brother of our tsaris seventh wife; 

As his first bride he took Zakharyin's sister I 

Zakharyin: Am I the occasion of your quarrels, friends! 
Prince Sitskyj much I thank you for the honor 1 
(B&wing t(} several.) You too 1 thank, boyars! And yet I must 
Refuse such honor: ys* though all of you 
Shou!d wish to choose me^ T could not accept it l 
Too plain a man am I, boyars ! The Lord 
Denied me any gift for statesmanships 
But if you wish good counsel, then there is 
One man who both by birth and service has 
A claim superior to us all : ^tis Prince 
Ivan Petrovich Shuysky, who defends. 

While now we speak, our fortress Pskov, and thwarts 
The armies of King Stefan Batory- 
Choose himp my lords! To such a man as he 
We all may join in ddng reverence! 

Sherbmetev: No^ Shuysky is impossible. The king 
For five nnonths now has been besieging Pskov, 

And Prince Ivan must needs abide therein 
Till death o'ertake him: such has been his oath 
With all hia valiant troops. God knows how long 
The siege may be prolonged; hut we cannot 
Remain one hour without a ruler. 

Shuysky: Then 

What shall we do? 

Mstisuivsky : That know I not, boyars! 

Shitysky: The tsar is waiting. We must make our choice 1 
Zakharyin {to GonuNOv) : Boris Feodoiydip you hitherto 
Have sat in silence. Yet in time of stress 


* Grand Prince ol Lithuania, ruling 1315 - 4 ^ To him soUie of the Russian 
princes trace their descent. 

t A ScarHiinarian VikiD;g who in boeaine naJer of Novgorod and founder 
of the Russian Jtatu, From him sprang variotu Ltnes of Russian nikrs. including 
those of Moscow. The greater part of the Russiin prinoes d^im to be decoded 
from him. 
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Oft have you saved us from disaster. Now 
Tel! us your frank opinion. 

Godunov : How can 

^My foster father, venture to express 
Myself in council, when the wisest here 
In ^'ain seek a solution. Yet if you 
Bid me discourse, then I propose, boyars— 

Voices: Louder! Speak louder, pray! We cannot hear! 

Godunov: MethinkaK boyars— 

Voices: Louder 1 We cannot hear! 

Zakhakyin : Boris, why have you taken a seat so low 
And distant ? Are you not aware of your 
jOwn dignity? We cannot hear! Approach! 

(Takes him by hand and leads him io the cenier bench.} 

Here is a seat more fitting to your worth I 

Godunov (bowing in all directians): Boyars and sdons of mighty 
ancestors— 

And you, my foster father, you, Nikita 
Romanovich, instructor whom I love— 

Ne'er would I dare to utter here a word* 

Had you yourselves not called on me to speak. 

Saltyi^ov: What is his aim? 

Nagoy: The fox dissemble weU! 

' Saltykov: See now, he has assumed the foremt^ place! 

Nagoy: Twas not for na^ught he feigned humility! 

Voices: Shi Quiett Peace! Let us hear Godunov! 

Godunov: Mighty boyars, each one of you knows well 
What grave misfortunes now have come upon 
Our native Russia. Polish Eatory 
Has taken from us dty after city; 

Already he has seized Usvyat, Veliih, 

And Polotsk: he has crushed Velikiya- 
Luki; and now our andent Russian Pskov, 

^A town most dear to us* he has encircled 
With an unnumbered host. Meanwhile the Sw^ede 
Has led his troops into Livonia 
And seized Ivangorod and Koporye: 

While tn the east and in the south the khan 
Raises his horde once more : hundreds of thousands 
Are threatening Tula and Ryaian. Disease 
■And famine devastate our land. And now 
The Cheremis are raising a revolt! 

Boyars, amid $uch miseries* when Russia 
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Is on the brink of ruin, can we think 
Of choosing a new tsar? Even if our choke 
Should win support from all our conndl, are 
You confident that he would also win 
Acceptance from the people, that the land 
Would welcome him? What if the populace 
Should suddenly revolt? What then, boyars? 

Is there such union and accord among us 
That we could hope to stand in solid front 
Against all foes, of our own house or forrign? 

Great is the strength of custom; usage js 
A scourge to men. but may likewise restrain them. 

A tsar who has hereditary right. 

Whatever be his nature, always has 
An easy cbim to men’s obedience; 

Stronger is he even in an hour of stress 
Than any newly<hosen unknown man 
G)uld be in days of peace and harmony. 

For fifty years I\-an Vasilyevich 

Has ruled in Russia. Wrath and demeticy 

Oft have been mingled in his checkered reign; 

But in his subjects deep have sunk the roots 
Of limitless obedience, fostered by 
Long habit and the terror of his name. 

Boyars, for us that name is a strong fortress; 

Only by it can we endure. Long since 
We ceased to act or think with our own minds; 

No longer are we a united whole. 

The stem authority that shattered u$ 

Is all that binds ns now. If that grim force 
Should perish, then all else would fall to ruinl 
For ns, boyars, there can be only one 
Means of salvation; we without delay 
Must come before the tsar in full assembly. 

Fall prostrate at his feet, and with one voice 
Implore him that he reascend the throne 
And save our Russia in its hour of peril! 

Voicts; He*s right!— Without Ivan Vasilyevich 
We’re lost! — We must proceed to him at oncef 
He is our lawful tsar!— When ruled by him 
We feel no shame! — .Aye, aye, let us straightway 
Fall at his feet!— Let all the council join! 
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SitSKv: Friends and boyars! Hav^ you no fear of God? 

I Have you forgot the nature of our tsar? 

^ Compared to him the GermanSp Poles, and Tatars 
Are gentle foes! Famine and pestilence 
Can harm us Less than that wild beast Ivan! 

Shuysky: What words are these! He slanders Tsar Ivan! 

Mstislavsky: Prince Sitsky, are you not pereLiance insane! 

SiTSKY ; Not r, but yoUj ye all are now insane! 

Among you can I find a singLe man 
For whom Ivan has not unjustly slain 
A brother^ father^ relative^ or friend? 

Gazing upon you hcre^ boyars, my heart 
f Grows sick and faint! I ivould not strive to rouse 
Your fainting spirits, were it not the truth 
That Tsar Ivan himself has now declared 
His vtil] to abdicate and leave us free, 

I know my duty like the rest of you! 

1 do not urge you to rebel j but he. 

He of his own accord consents to cease 
From cruelty and slaughter t he declares 
His will to take monastic vows and leave 
Russia at rest from him—^and you forsooth 
Will beg him to continue slaughtering! 

* Godunov : Prince Sitsky, "tis not fitting that we hear 
Such words against our tsar. You spoke in ha^te— 

I trust that we have no in formers here I 
This I reply to youi We have no choice! 

When two ills threaten him, what man is loth 
To bear the less? Which is the better hit 
To see our Russian land subdued by foes 
And Moscow captured by the Tatar khan. 

Our churches ruined and despoiled; or else 
To endure wtith due humility the rule 
/ Of the stem tsar w hom God has given us? 

Our lives we love, but not so dearly as 
Our native land! And furthermore: our tsar, 

1 grant, has shown himself a cruel and 
Relentless ruler. But that time has passed: 

Now he is changed—you know it weJh my prince^ 

Now he is kind of heart and mercifuL 
If he resumes the cares of state, then he 
Will be a terror only to our foes, 

Not to our Russia, our beloved landl 
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Voice : Yes, he is right!— He speaks the simple truth 1 
SiTSKV: Boj'ar, thy tongue is honied, that I know! 

By cunning eloquence you can gild all 

That fits your purpose! We all know your aim: 

You fear to lose your power if a man 
Other than Tsar Ivan assumes the crown I 
Boyars, beware! A soft bed doth he spread; 

His sleep thereon may well prove hard for us! 

Godunov: Honored boyars, I call upon you all 
As witnesses that I have not deserved 
Reproaches such as these! Ye know full well 
That I have never sought for power or rule. 

I did but utter w-hat you thought youtsclves— 

And yet, boyars, perchance I was in error. 

Prince Sitsky is an older man than I, 

And wiser too: if you agree with him, 

Then I am ready to bestow the crown 
Upon Zakharyin, or what man you choose. 

Voices: No, not Zakharyin: him we will not have, 

Godunov: Perhaps Mstislavsky? 

Voices : No, we will not have 

Mstislavsky! We ourselves arc good as he! 

Godunov: Then Shuysky, lords? 

Voices : Neither shall Sliuysky reign I 

We will not serve him; we demand Ivan 1 

Sitsky : Go ! Go before him, every one of you! 

Go to the slaughter, like a flock of sheep ! 

No longer will I tarry in your midst! (Coet ovt.) 

Voices and CaiES: He is a rebel I He insults us all ! 

He thwarts the common will of our state council ! 

Godunov: Boyars, pray be not roused to sudden wrath 
Against a man who did but freely speak 
The thought within him! If your wisdom bids 
That this our council should attend the tsar. 

Then come, let us make haste! 

Zaksaevin : Were not our land 

In direst peril, I should not approve 
This measure ; but when danger threatens us, 

The throne must needs stand firm. Let us at once 
Beseech the tsar ; there is no other choice! 

Mstislavsky : But who shall be our spokesman ? 

Zakhakyin ; . Thou, boyar! 

Who is so fit ? Of all the councilors 
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[ Thou art the eldest! 

I Mstislavsky: 1 dare not accept 

The weighty charge! I have this very day 
'Suffered my fill oi the tsar'a causeless wratht 
Voices: Let Shuysky speak! 

Shuysky: Reluctant too am I! 

Zakharyin : Then I consent to speak your witl> boyars. 

I do not fear his wrath ; I fear naught but 
The ruin of our land! 

Godunov: Nay, foster father^ 

I will not let thee thus expose thyself 
To such a risk of banishment and doom I 
i Let me voice our decision to the tsar— 

I care not for myself [ 

MsTiSLAVSinr: Then let us go! 

Let Godunov be our interpreter I 
Among 115 all he is most skilled of tongue^ 

(All the boyars rise and foliow MstislavsKY out af the roam.) 
Saltykov {as he is leasnng^ to Golitsyn) : Sitsky was right I Sly 
Godunov aspires 

To make himsdf the first man in the realm! 

Golitsyn: He took the lowest seat, but ended highest I 
Saltykov: And yet we clamored: *'No precedence"'I 

• Tsubetskov: Wait! 

Soon will that Tatar sit above us all I 
{They go out.} 

SCENE II 

The Tsar's Bedchamber 

IvAW, pale and exhausted, clad tw a black cassock, is seeded in an arw* 
chair^ kedding his rosary. Beside kitH, pm a table, is the Cop of 
Monomakh: * on his other side his imperiat robes tie spread out upon 
f’ a bench. Gaicoav Nacoy if offering hitn a cup, 

Naooy; My Uege ! Refuse not, pray, to quaff a drop 

( Of wine! These many days thou hast tonmented 
Thy sacred frame! All food thou hast rcfi^d, 

Ivak: The body needs no food, when grim remorse 
Gnaws at the soul. Henceforth my nourishment 
li' Shall be sincere repentance for my slns-^ _ 

•The andent crown of Ras^ cm« worn, amordie* to the legend, tiy Vladimir 
MMionukh (losj-imsl- 
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Nagoy : Most mighty ompcror, wilt thou indeed 
Desert us thus? What fate will overtake 
Thy loved tsaritsa and her son Prince Dmitry, 

Thy cherished heir ? 

. The Lord will care for them. 

Nagoy: But who has wisdom fit to guide the state 
Save only thee ? 

Ivan : My mind is now diseased, 

My heart is sick, my hands unfit to hold 
The reins of rule. Already for my sins 
The Lord hath given victory to the pagans, 

And me he hath enjoined to yield my throne 
To one more worthy. My transgressions are 
More numerous than the sea's xmcounted sands: 

A murderer am I, a torturer. 

An impure lecher, defiler of the Church: 

I have exhausted God's long-suffering 
And loving kindness by my latest crime! 

Nagoy: My liege, thy brooding thoughts have magnified 
A sin thou didst not plan. Twas not thy will 
To slay the prince. By hapless chance thy staff 
Inflicted sudi a wound. 

Ivan: No, 'tis not sot 

With malice, of mine own free will. I slew 
My son and heir I Had 1 outlived my mind 
That I knew not at whom I aimed my blow? 

Not so! Maliciously I murdered him! 

Prone on the floor he fell, drenched in his blood; 

He kissed my hands, and, dying, be forgave 
My mortal sin ; but 1 myself can ne’er 
Forgive myself a crime so villainous I 

{Mysterhuslyj) Last uight he came before me in a dream 
And beckoned to me with his bloody hand; 

He pointed to a cassock, calling me 
To seek out with him that most blest retreat 
On the White L^ke, where lie at rest the bones 
Of holy Cyril, wonder-working saint. 

' Even in former days 1 often loved 
] To find in that abode of monks a refuge 
From the world's cafes; there, fat from vanity, 

I I oft would meditate on heavens calm, 
i Forgetting men's unthankful ness, and all 
The evil plots of my perfidious foesl 
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I A blessed peace descended on my soul 

When in the cell I rested from long standing 
And followed ssith mine eyes the evening clouds, 

' while no sound reached mine ears save the wind’s roar, 
The screams of gulls, or the monotonous 
Beating of the lake's waves upon the shore. 

There quiet reigns I There passions stir men notl 
There I will don the cowl, and by my prayers. 

Perchance, by fasting all my days, by stem 
Humility and penance I may gain 
Forgiveness for my shameful life of crime. 

{After a pausej) Go, learn why the boyars so tediously 

* Prolong their council! Will they not soon reach 
A just decision and report to roe 

Their choice of a new tsar, that promptly I 
May place on him the crown and robes of power 1 
(Nagoy gaes out.) 

Now all is at an end! Such is the goal 
Whereto the pathway of my greatness leads me! 

What have I found thereon? Pain and naught else! 

From boyhood I have never known repose: 

Now 00 my steed, beneath the darts of foes, 

Conquering the heathen hordes; now in the council, 

* Contending 'gainst mine own rebellious nobles. 

Naught have I seen in all my reign, save only 
Nights without ^eep, and days full of alannsj 

No gentle ruler I! Nay, I confess 
That I could never moderate my temper I 
Father Sylvester,* my most gentle teacher. 

Was wont to warn me: ''Caution, my Ivanl 
VVithin thee Satan seeks to make his home; 

^ Yield not to him the empire of thy spirit!” 

But I was deaf to all his warnings; ! 


•Priest Sylvester, Alcwy F^orovidi Adashev f^ 

Andrey Mikhaylovich Kurbsky (see pa«e 474) 

during the eaHicr years of his long Kign (i533^)- uuo 

Sylvwter ia isdo withdrew from court to a njoniBte^t 
years lister Adashev also withdrew^ la LavoniA, ^ taar hiM 

placed under guard^ Dorpat, where he died in the same 

rted to Lithoiinla- wfhere he became a subject ot the of Po^nd and fouj^bt 
!£lnn wI*oJ?ieT mLJTr: iS died in'tsSr His 
US^ 79y j* In Riissiaij lilerature.— 

CToueh doc3 not hesitate to violate chronology f^r^e ^e of dr^tic 
The siege of Pskov by Batory, it may be mentioned, was in 1581, not 1584, the 

year of the death of Ivan, 
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AJlowed the devil to rule my deathless soul^ 

No tsar am 1 ; rather a wqU^ a eurl 
Tortures and tonnents I have loved. My son 
I slew, a crime surpassing even the guilt 
Of Qin himself! In mind and soul I am 
A man of sin! My heart's iniquities 
Cannot be numbered by man*s feeble powers 1 
O God! O Christ \ Hea! me and comfort me I 
Forgive me as thou didst forgive the robber! 

Cleanse me of all the filth wherewith my soul 
Is spotted and defiled p making me worthy 
At Last to be enrolled among thy saints 1 
(Nagqv hastUy returns.} 

Nacoy : My liege I A messenger has just arrival 
From Pskov! 

Ivan : I am thy li^ no more.—^ He muat 

Give his report to the new-chosen tsar ! 

Nacoy: He says that Shuysky sent him here with news 
That will delight thine ears I 
Ivan : Let him come in t 

(Nagoy admits th^ Me&sekceii.) 

Messekoee: Most mighty tsar! Thy voyevoda* Prince 
Ivan Petrovich Shuy&ky sends thee greeting 
From all thy faithful garrison of Pskov! 

Supported by thy fervent prayers, and by 
The intercession of God's holy saints. 

And by the power of his holy crosSi 
We have repulsed our foes. A countless host 
Of Poles have fallen. Their king has fled for aid 
To Warsaw, leaving to his generals 
The prosecution of a hopeless siege! 

Ivan : Blest be the Lord 1 I would know more of this. 

M ESSENCES: Five weeks our enemies had pushed their mines 
And trenches toward the town; meanwhile bombarding 
Our walls with cannon 1 But our vabant Shuysky 
Laid countermines to meet theTn* Underground 
The soldiers met in conflict. Fierce the strife! 

Our men exploded kegs of powder, and themsdves 
Were blown aloft together with the Poles, 

Our losses were severe; but, thanks to God, 

The Palish mines were all destroyed. 

Ivan : 


\Miat next? 
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Messenger : Seeing that undergrcutid their toil had failed^ 
They brought together all their many cannon 
Upon a neighboring hill, and ere night came 
Opened a breach through our stout walls. Straightway 
We brought to it otur guns^ Panther and Smasher: 

So* when the Poles advanced with eager shouts 
To enter by the breach, we met them there 
With cannon ballsi and beat them back. 

Ivan : What next? 

Messenger: At dawn the king conuMnded an assault 
With alt his troops. Thereat we rang the bellj 
And gathered all our men upon the walls^ 

Spreading the sacred banners; then we bore 
The sacred relics of Prince Vsevolod 
Around the andent ramparts^ and aw^aited 
The onset of the Poles+ There was a roar 
Like thunder in hot summer. On all sides 
We met the attack. From walls and battlements. 


I From towers and turrets we poured down a rain 
Ol missiles: stones^ and togs, and burning flax. 

Already they were weakening, when the king 
Himself appeared and led his troops in person. 

Like torrents swollen in spring, against the walls 
^ Their warriors rushed once more In vatu with halberds 
We beat them back. The Lithuanians 
Qosed round the Svinar tower and cUmbed like ants. 
Upon the battlements we fiercely grappled: 

New swarms of foes came fast; we long held firm. 

But finally— 

Ivan; Well? 

Messenger : Finally they crushed 

Our men and seized the tower! 

^ Ivan; So it is thus 

You kept your oath* ye godless perjurers! 

What then did Shuysky do? 

Messenger: Our Prince Ivan. 


Seeing that now the tower was filled with foes^ 
With his own hand snatched at a lighted torch 
And cast it in a mine. With a mighty roar 
The tower rose skyward, and with stony rain 
Bestrewed the Lithuanian host and camp. 
Ivan : Hard won! What next ? 
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Messenger ; No more assaults there were. 

The king withdrew from Pskov, charging Zamoyski 

To carry oa the siege. 4 , 

' The Lord he praised I 

Above me is God's mighty providence I 

Ha, Batory! Thou thought’s! to cope with me — 

With me, a ruler by the grace of God, 

Whilst thine authority was given by 
The grace of Polish lords? * Now we shall see 
Thee shatter ’gainst the ramparts of old Pskov 
Thy butting brow!— What, say you, were the losses 
Among the Lithuanians? 

MESSENCEat Of slain 

There were at least five thousand, and of wounded 
Double that number. 

Ivan : So then, Polish king. 

Have I repaid thee now amply enough 

For Polotsk and Velizh?— How many of them 

Have perished since the siege of Pskov began ? 

Messenger; In live assaults full twenty thousand fell. 

And on our side but seven. 

Iv^^K: Enough of you 

Remain. You can resist five more attacks I 
(Chamberlain roiiicj in.) 

Chambeslais : Most mighty tsar [ 

Ivan: Speakl Is their verdict ready? 

Chamberlain {handing him a letter) : A soldier, captured by our 
foes, was sent 

To bring this message to your gracious hands. 

Ivan : Give it to me! (To Nagov.) Read it aloud, GrigoryS 
(Chamberlain goes out.) 

Nacov (opens the letter and reads) ; ’*To Tsar Ivan, the ruler of all 
Russia, 

From Prince Andrey, the son of Prince Mihhaylo—” 

Ivan: What? What? 

Naooy (fpoJtin^ at the ; "—the son of Prince Mikhaylo 

Kurt^" 

Ivan: From Kurbsky? Ahl So that most gracious lord 
Deigns a response to my kind words of greeting 1 

(To Messenger.) Begone 1 (To Nagov.) Now read it! 

Nqgoy: __But, my sovereign—_ 

• Tbc king of Poland did not derive hla authority from hrreditary right, but 
was dected by the gentry qI the country. 
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■ Ivan: Read! 

^ Nagoy (reads') : “From Kurbsky, once thine humble servitor, 

* But now the Prince of Kovel, subject of 

'The Polish crown: Greeting! Attend my words I"— 

Ivan: Well, what comes next? 

Nagoy : I dare not read, my li^el 

Ivan: Head it, I say! 

Nagoy: (cont/itiuiK^) : "To thine absurd and mo^ 

Bombastic letter I have given due heed. 

In arrogant presumption, daring boldly 
To exalt thysdf above the stars of God* 

And yet* even as a Pharisee* assuming 
^ An humble mien, thou hast accused me, tsar. 

Of treachery most foreign to my soul* 

Thy foolish words, O tsar, arouse in me 

Naught but a laugh* while thine unjust reproaches—" 

Ivan: Well, '^y reproaches*'? 

Nagoy: —are like drunken tales 

Told by old women o'er a pot of aJef 
Shame on thee that thou sendest thy rough-hewn 
And most disordered words into this land 
Where many men are schooled in the sweet arts 
Of rhetoric! To thine unasked confession 
- It fits me not to pay the slighted heedl 
I am no priest, but as a soldier now 
Perform the service due mine own liege lord. 

The exalted Stefan Batory, Grand Prince 
Of Lithuania, and likewise King 
Of Poland, a republic of free meUi 
I Already by God^s blessing we have seized 
From thy dominions three of thy best cities^ 

Velizh, Usvyat* and Polotsk, and we hope 
That Pskov will soon be also in our grasps 
/Where are thy victories of bug ago? 

Where are the wise and famous captains, who 
With mailclad breasts once captured for thy realm 
So many strongholds, bringing to thy feet 
Kazan and Astrakhan? All thou hast slain. 

Hast butchered and hast tortured. Now thine armies^ 

Bereft of generals worthy to command, 
c^Flee from us like a silly flock of sheep. 

Led by no shepherd. Dost thou not perceive, 

Ivan, that all thy jesters and buffoons 
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Will ne’er replace the leaders whom thon ha$t 
So foully put to death ? Dost thou not know 
I That all thy wanton dandng in thy courts 
t Thy lewdness and thy lechery will never 

Bring thee the same reward as %^iaiit combat 
' Upon the open field? Thy mindp methinkSp 
I Is now forgetful of all warlike deeds! 

' Thine host thou hast deserted!^* . , , 

' Ivan: Read still more! 

Nacov : "Thine host thou ha$t desertedp and hast fled ; 

Within thine house thou hidest like a miser. 

An evil conscience surely troubles tbeep 
Reminding thee of all thine impious deeds. 

Repent thy folly now. And may—" 

Ivan: Well, what? 

What next? "And mayT Read on! 

NaGoy: 'And may thy brain 

Recover from delusion and thy spirit 
Once more be conlrite.— Herewith I enclose 
For thee two letters by the eloquent 
Hero of Rome, the famous Cicero, 

To Oaudjiis and Marcus, his true friends. 

Study his style and benefit thereby! 

And finally, may these my humble word$. 

Be for thyself—" 

Ivan: Conclude! 

Nacov+ O gracious li^l 

Ivan : "May these my humble words— 

Nagoy: for thjself 

A cha$temng and healing scourge! Amen!” 

{At the last words of Nagoy. Ivan snatches the letter from him, 
gazes at it, and begins to crumpfe the paper. His face twitches and kis 
whole frame quivers with rage.'} 

Ivan : Sitting in safety there beyond the border. 

Thou barkest as a cur behind a fence! 

Ah, prince, thou hast not deigned to accept from me 
The croMfn of momentary earthly pain 
And thus inherit heaven's lasting bliss! 

But wilt thou not consent to visit me 
In Moscow and repeat there face to face 

The scornful words that thou hast written here? {Looks around.) 

And none remains behind of the base men 
Who sided with him! Not a single brother. 


-t 
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Or kin^ howe'er remote—not even a slave 1 
I Not one remains! All I have put to death. 

I And now I must endure his Htter taunts 
^ In hdpless silence I None are left to slay! 

(Chamberlain in,) 

Chamberlain : Great emperor I From council thy boyars 
Have come to render thee a verdict! 

Ivan : Ah! 

Th<^ are most welcome 1 They have come to say 
Who shall replace me! Right glad are they, methiiiksl 
"Away with himT'' they cry! ''That doting t$ar 
Has now outlived his usefulness; 'tis time 
^ To cast him on the dustheap like a rag!" 

It fiUa their hearts with merriment, no doubt. 

When they imagine how I shall forsake 
My palace, with my shoulders bent beneath 
A beggar's wallet. Of their grace, perchance. 

And in the name of Christ they will allow me 
At least a humble garment for my hack. 

So let us see to whom it is my lot 
To yield mine office. Show in the boyars! 

(Cbamberlain goes oui^) 

In very truth what emperor am I 
' To them? Beneath this coarse, black monkish garb 
Will they perceive my power? Already I 
Have taught them that they need no longer tremble 
Before their ruler and his crown of state! 

W^hat is it Kurbsky writes? That I abandoned 
Mine army in its need I That I now have 
Become ridiculous! And that I write 
An tmliked style! That like a dmnken crone 
I babble idly! Hal Is that the truth? 

So let tis see who is their sapient tsar 
/ Who has presumed thus early to succeed me 
While I still live! 

{The boyars come iw.) 

Mine homage to my lords I 
Long have you sat in coundlp but at last 
Have made your solemn verdict, and of course 
Have chosen for me a most worthy hdr 
To whom I need not blush to yield my throne I 
Doubtless he is of noble birth, no worse than mine? 

In intellect, in warlike spirit, and 
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In piety he will surpass myself? 

Now speak, boyars 1 To whom in humbleness 
Must I now bend my knee? Before whose face 
Must 1 prostrate myself? Is it before 
Thyself, Prince Shuysky? Or perchance before 
Thee, Prince Mstisiavsky? Or, as you dirert. 

Before the champion of my foes, Boyar Nikita 
Romanovich? Reply 1 1 stand attentive. 

Godcsov : Most mighty tsar, obedient to thy will 
We have taken counsel 1 Our unanimous, 

Irrevocable verdict we have reached, 

And on it we stand firm. Then harken, tsar! 

Except thyself, no ruler will we have! 

Tis thou hast been our lord in years gone by; 

Thou still must rule o’er us m years to come I 
Such is our firm decision. Deal with us 
Now as thou wilt! Punish or grant us grace I 
{Kneels. Ail the boyars follow fiiJ example.) 

I VAN {after a long sUmce) \ So you have thought to lay constraint 
on me? 

Binding me like a prisoner, do you wish 
To keep me on my throne by force? 

Bovaus; Our liege 

And tsar! Thou art the ruler given us 
By God I. None other do we wish save thee I 
Punish or grant us grace! 

IvAK t My mantle is, 

No doubt, too heavy for your feeble limbs I 
You wish to cast the burden of the state 
Again upon myself! So will it be 
More comfortable for your souls? 

Shityskv: Great tsar! 

Desert us not! Have mercy on us now! 

Ivan : God is my witness that 1 did not think 
Or wish once more to place the irksome crown 
Upon my weary head! Other designs 
Had filled my mind. My soul yearned earnestly 
I For other blessings! But you have decreed 
; That this can never be. To a vessel tossed 
I And battered by the stormy waves of life 
You have denied a harbor. Be it sol 
I yield to my boyars! Under constraint 
Of dire necessity I now resume 
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This golden crowa, becoming once again 
The tsar of Holy Russia and your btdl 
y (Pwfr on the Cap of iWoHonwifc*) 

' Boyaks {rin«^) : Long live our tsar, Ivan Vasilyevich! 

Ivan: Give me my mantlet {Pvis e>« fAe imperial robesJ) 

Kow approach, Boris! 

Bravely thou spahest. At the risk of death 
Thou hast acted for the safety of our slate* 

Gladly I listen to a bold discourse 
Flowing from heart so noble and sincere! 

(^Kisses Godunov e« the head and tarns to the Aoyurj*) 

Thus for the second time, against my wish, 
f Obedient to my council’s verdict. I 
Consent still to remain upon my throne. 

Now woe to him among you who shall plot 
Against my will, or who shall give relief 
To any traitor; or who shall presume, 

Even in his secret thoughts, to cast reproach 
On aught that I have done, forgetful that 
There is no judge who can condemn me, since 
The powers that be have been ordained by God! {Loohs rn'otind,} 
I see not Sitsky in your company 1 

Godunov ; My mighty liege, pray be not moved to wrath I 

** Pardon the madman I 

Ivan: What has Sitsl^ done? 

Godunov: Sitsky refused to join us in our prayer. 

Ivan : Refused ? Behold the crafty man of guile! 

What treachery he plots 1 When all the council 
Had purposed to iinplore tno—evety man— 

He must refuse! Ah ha! h he in lea^e 
' With Kurbsky and the Lithuanians? 

And with the Khan of Perekop?— His Head 
Must fall! 

Zakharyin: Out tsar and liege, permit me now 
Upon this joyful day, to say a word 
In his behalf I 

Ivan : Too late thou plead’st his cause. 

Old kinsman. If thou wouldst show clemency 

To traitors, then thou shouldst thyself have sat 

Upon the throne—thou hadst a chance to-day! (To the boyars.) 

Inform the ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, 

My sister, that to-morrow 1 assign 

An hour for converse with him. Now we must 
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Resort to the cathedral, there to bend \ 

Our humble knees in thankfulness to God I with ihe tojflfxX 

ACT n 

SCENE I 

A r^om in Ivaij's paku:^ 

Zakharyin and Godunov 

Godunov: For a full hour has he been closeted 
With England's envoy. Stringently he bade 
That no man be admitted to his presence. 

Zakhabyin! Boris, have you and I not sadly erred? 

No gentle ruler has lesumed his throne. 

Godunov: What other course had we? 

Zakharyin : Boris, Boris, 

May the results of this nut prove far wor^ 

Than was our former state I Perchance you know 
What they discuss? 

Godunov: Yes, father, though I ^ould 

Be happier if I knew it not. Our tsar 
I3 eager to divorce his spouse; he woos 
Through this ambassador the great queen's meoe^ 

The Lady Mary Hastings.* 

Zakharyin: God forbid! 

Dares he desire to marry an eighth time ? 

Before his crime I knew he meditated 
On such a plan* But now, now when be has 
But just renounced the cowinnow such a purpose 
Is most unthinkable 1 You know for sure? 

Godunov: To-day he told me so himself, 

Zakharyin : And what 

Was your reply ? Did you not tell the tsar 
That thus he would commit a mortal sin? 

That at his years, when Russia is beset 

* The nelarionship was tjy no mofia so dose Quaen Eli;»beth was the great- 
grauddaughtcr ol Edward IV. Lady Mary Hastings (Lhe “I’rtncess Hasttnskaya'' 
of the Russian) was the youngtst daughter of Francis Hastings, Earl of Hunting- 
don ; on h^r cnolherV side she was the great-granddaughter of George, Duke of 
Clarence, brother of Edward IV. Queen Elizabeth had neitf^r niece nor nephew. 
Perhaps, however, Tolstoy uses pkm^ttsa (niece) in its archaic sense of 
HRjtcomdrt. 
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By ^evotis ills* he should not thifllc of marriage, 

But how to save our land! 

Godunov : No, father, 1 

Did not* 

ZAKHARvm: What* no? So then you failed to speak? 
Godunov: No. father, it was not the time to speak. 

The tsar remembered well that yesterday 
He wished to lay aside his cro¥m. Tlie thought 
That thus he might have been bereft of rule 
Has made his soul love power all the more* 

As though in it he sought a recompense 
For wrongs he had endured. All that we now, 

^ Working together, wish to effect through htm 
For the salvation of the state, we must 
Conceal from him, that our own purposes 
May ripen in his mind unconsciously. 

And seem not ours but his* 

Zakharyin : Well Boris 1 

Always you best have understood his heart* 

Do as you like; but at whatever cost* 

Restrain him* 

Godunov : Aye. such is my only thought, 

^ By day and night* dear father, I have pondered 
On that alone, how he may be restrained- 
But aU my plans are fruitless; I myself 
j Have no access to himl 
I Zakharyin 1 So then^ Boris^ 

We erred! His pride will lead us all to rum* 

Unless you can contrive to guide its course. 

Godunovs Advise me! 

Zakharyin: Such advice is not for me 

To proffer you, Boris. On you the Lord 
/Bestowed the potent gift of pli^t wisdom, 

Tw'as not for naught you gained the tsar's affection 
And yet remained untainted by his crimes 
x^nd secret sins. Cherish your skill and act 
According to your lights. And beware! 

Forget not that you do not serve yoursdf 
Alone* but all our land; that wit and keenness 
ii^re kindred to amhition. and that oft 
Paths indirect and winding offer perils 
To a man's own soul. 
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Godunov: How h^ppy should I be* 

My father* niight I always choose the road 
That leads directly to the goal. And yet. 

How can I ? You know well our Tsar Ivan; 

You also know my adversaries, how 
They seek to slay me or at least remove me. 

What can I do? I must unceasingly 
Detect their plots and match thetr cunning wiles 
With mine, or else T must renounce forever 
The service of our land. 

Zakharyin: May God preserve 

And keep you! Unto Him you will give answer! 

Boris, our Russia's fate is in your hands! 

Godunov : Ah, if it did but rest within my hands 1 
I then could steer my course! If Tsar Ivan 
Would let me rule the empire but a month. 

In that one month I would make evident 
To his own eyes what mighty strength lies hid 
Within our Russian land! Then I would show 
What miracles a micros power can work 
When it rests not on fear of punishment* 

But on his justice and his clemency! 

But it is hard, my father^ to behold 
Snch things as the^o, and helplessly remaia 
A silent witness of them! 

(The ChamdeRLAIN epens the door,) 

Chamberlain : The tsar comes I 

Ivan tytV/i documents in his hands} t 

Prince Shuysky writes to us: The ro>'al camp 
Is full of hunger, pestilencCt sedition. 

The Polish king, much wiser now, no doubt, 

Has sent his envoy unto us from Warsaw. 

Zakharyins God give long Life to Prince Ivan Petrovich, 
Thy general! 

Ivan j In the beleaguered towm 
Our soldiers have renewed their sacred oath 
* To serv'e us and their God, to die before 
! They >idd.— But now, methinks, the Polish Stefan, 

' My valued neighbor, must have lo^ his taste 
For taking cities. If with a new army 
He falls upon our hungry land, well catch 
His soldiers with our caps like butterflies. 
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(To Zakharyik.) Go thou Into the square; mfonu the people 
That Polish Batory trow begs for peace! 

Zakharyin; My HegSi what if he sends his messenger 

'^Tpou a different errand? 

; So your Grace is pleased, 

I see, to give us kind instruction t So 
It a blunder when the wise boyars 
Returned to us the crown, not offering it 
To thee! Begone, old man! In the great square 
Inform the people that King Batory 
Begs me for peace 1 

(Zakharyts goes owt,> .... 

Ivan {to Godunov) ; 1 have dispatched the business 
^ With the envoy from Elizabeth. But he 
Proves obstinate and mightily exacting. 

The English must, quoth he, have privileges 
For trade. Of such concessions I have now 
No time for talk. Invite him to thy house, 

' Give him a meal, discuss affairs with him. 


And tell me what he says. 

Godunov: Most mighty tsar. 

But yesterday thou saidst that thou weit pleased 
To hear bold words, if they did but proceed 
From a heart sincere and true. Once more permit 
Me openly to speak my thoughts. I fear 
Lest the presumptuous envoy may assume 
That thou too highly prizest this alliance 
With the proud English queen, and so may prove 
Even more obstinate. Were it not better 
Now to allow him to depart, his work 
Still incomplete? Then if perchance the queen— 
As we need not expect—ventures to claim 
New privileges for the English traders, 

. Then thou at any time canst send again. 

And signify that thou wilt give them. 

Ivan: , . 

That is to say. Boyar Bons is loth 
That Tsar Ivan should enter into kinship 
With Queen Elizabeth! Is that thy drift. 

Speak out! I see thee through and through 1 
GoDUNdv: 

^ %ii vain I sought by craft to g3.in niy 

From no man can bide bis secret thoug ts. 


My liege 1 
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My guilt is evident, my liege t Now let 
My life be forfeit. — Yet attend my words ! 

Not I, great tsar — all Russia will resent 
A marriage such as this. Yes, all the Russians 
Love the tsaritsa for her piety ; 

Still more, because she is the mother of 
Thy second heir, thy son Dimitry, who 
In course of years will mount thine own high throne. 
As for thyself, for thy tsaritsa too, 

Thy people daily offer prayers in churches. 

What will they say? What will the clergy say, 

If thou divorce the mother of Dimitry, 

And choose as thy new wife a foreigner. 

Of alien faith? Great emperor, that would make 
Eight nuptials for thee! Will not then thy folk 
Proclaim that all the troubles and defeats 
That we have suffered—and the future may 
Bring us as many more—have been endured 
Because of thine own errors ? Mighty liege. 
Condemn me now I I fall before thy feet! (He 
I pray thee I For in thee alone rest all 
The hopes of Russia I Deign thou not to w^hen 
The confidence that Russia feels in thee I 
Repulse not from thyself for an idle whim 
Thy subjects' love I 

; And bast thou done? I see 

My heartening words have had too great effect 1 

In very troth, thy boldness is not small I 
Knowing my kindness to thee, thou dost think, 

Of course, I keep thee here as counselor 
And guide 1 That all the freemen of our realm 
Have delegated thee to praise or blame 
My deeds! And that thou canst by subtle words 
Direct my will as the wind bends a reed I 
It is right laughable how all of you 
Would like to play with me the worthy role 
Of Priest Sylvester! On thy lips the milk 
Was scarcely dry when I showed well that priest 
And Alex^ that 1 had ceased to be 


A child for them to tutor! Since that time. 
Judging by mine own intellect how best 
My realm shall prosper, so I have ordered it; 
Nor do I grieve my heart, debating what 
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This man nr that may think 1 Not for a <iay, 

^ot for a year do I make firm the props 

the Russian throne, but for all future time. 

And what I see before me, that your eyes. 

Blinking like those of moles, can ne'er behold! 

I keep th ee b e informed 1 —only for this. 

That thou mayst duly tarry out my will; 

Therein is all thy merit. Risel This once 
I pardon thee. Henceforth intrude thyself 
No more as counselor I The envoy now 
Thou wilt invite, and bring to me to-morrow 
News of his last proposal! {He v.-itkdrffivs into another ckamber.) 
^ Godunov (^alane) : He is right I 

Naught but his slave am l! And this I might 
Well have foreseen! Did I not know him well? 

I acted like a woman, like a boy! 

I acted like a madman I— Such it is, 

That bold, straightforward way by which Zakharyin 
Bids me proceed! At my first step it b 
Cut off, dosed by the tsar's authority 
As by a wall! Seeking the empire’s good. 

Defending the tsaritsa, I likewise 
, Strove to protect her Idnsfolk the Nagoys, 

My bitterest foes, who now, this very hour, 

Are laying plans how to destroy myself. 

Ready I was to save their lives to-day. 

If but the tsar would cease from his rash plan 
To ruiQ Russia. Such is the result! 

Lightly you counsel younger men, Nikita 
Romanovich, to travel the straight road. 

No high ambition guides your own short steps. 

Calmly, with gentle sadness, you look down 
I ^Upon this world 1 Even as the sun that shines 
Upon a wintry day, shedding its light 
But not its warmth upon the earth, so you 
Dedine in purity into your west! 

But my soul yearns for action and for strife. 

I cannot calm myself so readily— 

See discords, plots, capricious arrogance— 

■^And in my virtuous conscience, crowned therewith 
' As with a halo, be content, forsooth, , 

Since I mysdf was pure in deed and word 1 {Coes out.} 
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SCENE II J 

ShUVSKY's kpitss 

f \ 

Shuysky, Mstislavsky, Hikhavixf Nagov, and Gsigoey Nagov 
ijrtf d£ a tobh^ drinking. 

SeuyskY (pouring ’wine- for them) : 1 bc^ you drink* doir guests I 
Drink to the he^th 
Of Godunov! At council it was he 

Whose wisdom won the d^y ! (Tftf guests drink unwillingly; Msti- 
sLAvssY does not drink at att^ 

What, Prince Ivan j. 

Feodorych? Perchance thi$ prewint wine 
Pleases you not? Shall we not have some stronger? 

Mstjslavsky: No, prince, although I thank you. Not the wine— 

It is the toast that is not to my likings 
Shuysxy! Why so? You will not drink to Godunov? 

And you, boyarst you abo frowtied. Do you 
Not love Boris? 

Mst jst^vsKY i An upstart, a base Tatar 
Who has attained a place close to the throne! 

Belsky: And we must lose our posts of influence ! 

Mikhayuo Nagoya Soon he will be our t>Tantl 
Grigory Nagoy: No^ he is 

Already sol 

Shuyskv: Pardorip boyars 1 You speak 
Of Godunov? It is by force that he 
Is placed above us. He himself is loth 
To have such djgnity! He always pays 
Due honor to our rank, and in the cotmdl 
Is ready to be silent or to agree 
With what we sayl 

Mikhayi;0 Nacoy: Aye, *tis impossible 
To quarrel with that loach! He gives assent; 

He makes low bow$« the devil* but in the end 
He carries all before him! 

Shuysxy: Wcilp this time 

We owe him deepest gratitude. 

Belsky i This time 

Was not the first, nor will it prove the last, ^ 

Sitsky—Lord rest his soul!—^ke the plain truth i 
Boris will crush os all! 
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Mikhayu) Nagoy: If we do not 

r intrive to crush him first! 

Gkicort Nagoy: Cnish him? But how? 

Belsky : We might spread rumors of him 1 
Mstislavsky : Our poor gossip 

Will never gain belief. By otic slight word 
He will destroy us, even as he destroyed 
Prince Sitsky! 

Mtkhayu) Nagoy: No, such means will not avail. 

We might use others.— Yet Prince Shuysky is 
His loyal partisan. 

Shuysky: What, I? His friend? 

/ To me Boris is neither Idn nor crony! 

I only said he was not worth our trouble! 

Belsky: What, are you blind! 

Shuysky: I ™ blind, boyars I 

But when we need to act, then j-ou yourselves 
May change your purposes I 
Belskv: Nay, do not fear! 

Mstislavsky; We shall maintain our stand moat loyally! 

Geicorv Nacoy: Thereon we all consent to kiss the cross! 

V Shuysky ; Why wi!l you fruitlessly thrust your own necks 
^Into the noo&e! 

Belsicy : Prinrep pardon me my words I 

Blind as a mole* forsooth^ you are the first 
Whom this fals« Tatar will contrive to mini 
Shuysky: Such are your thoughts? 

Belsky: thoughtSp but certainty 1 

Shuysky: Well, if such be the rase, I change my mind! 

Belsky: Then you ^ee? 

Shuysky: i alone oppose 

Your commou purpose? Yes, I will agree.— 

But how shall we b^n ? 

Mikhaylo Nagoy: This is our course 

Throughout all Russia pestilence prevails. 

The crops have failed. Disorders have occurred; 

Across the Moscow river the populace 
Has twice revolted. In such times as these 
Our people are embittered. They are glad 
To find a scapegoat, whosoe'er he be. 
jiVe must not let this fair occasion slipt 
But whet betimes their wrath against Boris! 
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G&igoky Nacoy: The plan has merki Let the common folk 
Free us from him—while out own hands are clean! 

Ms?isutvsKY: Yes. dean ! But how shall we arouse the mob ? 

We cannot haunt ourselves the public square! 

Mikhaylo Nagov: Tis plain we need a man who can be trusted I 
Belskv r Or one whom we am always hold in leash 
Through fear I 

Mstielavsky: Can such a man be found? 

Shity^ky the door into Ute next room) : Come in, 

Danilych.* (Bityagovsky comes mj.) 

Here^ boyars* is whom we need! 

iVe talked with him | he will be glad to serve us. (Generd astonishment.) 
Belsky: So you —! Aha* Prince Shuysky^ you amaze me1 
GaiGOEY Naooy: You have outplotted us. I must confess ! 
MsTtSLAVSKY j And yet he drank the health of Godunov! 

(Shuysky laughs.) 

Mikhavlo Nagoy {pointing to Bityagovsky) t So this man under¬ 
takes to do the work? 

Bnt who is he? We need to know him well! 

Shuysky: a noble he. Mikhaylo Bityagovsfcy. 

I pray you all to love and cherish him- 
He never will betray m \ 

Belsky: Prince, most surely 

Yon have given proof to-day that you can plot 
On you we may rely. Yct still permit mej 
Since the affair is perilous—I would 
Not anger you nor cast reproach on him—^ 

To ask you w hat is your security, 

Shuysky: Boyara* the case is simple. This nobleman 
At dice and cards has squandered all his substance. 

He i$ In debt up to his ears; the prison 
Now threatens him. Twro courses lie before himt 
If he serves us* we pay his debts; if he 
Proves sty and faithless, then we shall employ 
The law against him. Speak^ Elaiiilych: Is 
The contract plain ? 

Bjtyagovsky: Plain as the day. my lord. 

Shuysky : If thou effect our purposes* we will 
Reward thee well, 

Bityaoovskv : Such are the terms agreed. 


*The use of the patronymk is a sign of contcrr^tuous familiaritr^ 
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Shuyskv; My words were not in scom; I coerdy wished 
That the boyars should have more faith in thee. 

And now sit down 1 

Bityagovsky: I am not loth to stand, 

Shuysky: Herci drink a cup! 

Bityacovskv : That I will gladly do. 

{He drinks, hows, and replaces the cup on the 

Belsky : So thou canst instigate and rouse the folk 
Against Boris? 

Bityagovsky: That I can do. 

Mikraylo Nagoy: With whom 

Wilt thou begin ? 

Bityagovsky: With the rabble of the streets. 

Grigoky Nacoy: Of what themes wilt thou speak? 

Bityacovsky: Only of hunger. 

Belsky : What wilt thou say ? 

Bityagovsky: Whatever occurs to me. 

Mstislavsky : And wilt thou guarantee success ? 

Bityacovsky : I will, 

Mixhaylo Nagoy j The people's mutiny must be no jest. 

At first prepare thy ground. Say that Boris 
Has caused the rise in prices! Tell them that 
He leads the tsar by the nose! All suffering 
Must seem to come from him, Malyuta's • daughter 
He took to wife ! ’Twas he that urged Ivan 
To all his acts of cruelty 1 And then. 

On a convenient day—a holiday, 

When Godunov is on his way to church, 

Or else returning, stir them up to madness 1 
It might be well for thee to find a comrade, 

Bityagovsky: I need no comrade. 

Belsky: Shouts and uproar will 

Not serve our turn. When they see Godunov, 

They needs must rush at him, tear him to bits I 

Bityagovsky: They wilL 

Shuysky: You may rely on him, boyars I 

Words he likes not; but when it comes to deeds. 

He has no match! Not his first test is this. 

Meanwhile yourselves must work with the toyars^ 

Make trial of their thoughts. The greater is 

Skuratcw-Belslcy was a favorite oprieknik (murdsnan; see paje 
o( and the aaeat of some of his worst acts of cmelly. He ii a pfomineal 
character in the Ktusian popular ballads. 
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Our party, the more we shall 

Ruifi! Boris! 

Belsky: In any case I shall 

Send further agfcnts to excite the mob. 

I now have one in view, a noble from 
Ryazan, Prokofy Kikin, 

Shuvsxy : If you can 

Be sure of his fidelityp send him 
Upon your own behalf. Thus our two agents . 

In different quarters will arouse the towiu 
If one man faih the other may sueeeed. 

Mstislavsky: Your lips dispense sw^t honeys Prince Vasily! 
Mikhaylo Naooy: So now the work goe$ forward well! Lord, grant 
Thy blessing on our acts! 

(A Servant c^mes in.) 

Servant: Boyar Borins 

Feodorych is here I 

(77ip Servant goes out.) 

Shuysky {to himself) : That cursed devil t 
(Godunov comes in. The guests rise in confusion.) 

Shuysxy to meet Godunov mth ejcietided arms) : Boris 

Feodorych! Most welcome guest! 

I thank you for the kindness shown to us I (They etnbroce*) 

Be seatedp sit I Right here, beneath the ikons! * 

Do honor to my humble house! What wine 

May I now offer to you? Here is sack I 

Here Alicanti Here Cyprus! And here Rhine wine! 

Godunov {bowing): 1 thank you heartily, good Prince Vasily 
Ivanovich! Have I perchance disturbed 
Your company? Perchance you were engaged 
On pressing business with your much-loved guests ? 

Shuvsky: On business? No, boyar! We did but waste 
Our time in idle chat. Be seated now, 

I beg you humbly! Honor me, boyar, 

At least by one smaU cup I 
Godunov : To your good health! 

Mstislavsky {going up to Shuvsky) : Kind host* I must depart 
without deJay^ 

FareweU! 

Belsky: I too have home affairs. Farewell! 

The Two Nagoys: We too must be departing. Prince Vasily 
Ivanovich, 


* The seal of h^snor. 
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Shuysky: What* my dear guests? Why need 
You leave so early? 

Mtkhaylo Nacoyt I have work at home, 

Shuysky: Farewell* boyars* I thank you kindly for 
The honor you have done mel {He acco^npenies his guests to the door 
and re turns to GoduNOV.) Well, thank God I 
They're gone 1 I am in very truth most grateful 
That you have called! My joy at seeing you 
Surpasses all belief! For long years now 
We two have worked oneS Your purposes 
Are mine as welll 

Godunov: I thank you. Prince Vasily 

Tvanovich! So I have come to seek 
Your friendly counsel. 

SeuYSKV: Sir, you may command me! 

Godunov: Prince, as you know^ the councilors of state 
Cherish no love for me. I am a man 
Of recent origin. 

Shuysky: What matters that? 

I stand for you most firmly* Yet *tis true 
That you have foes among us. Such may be 
That rogue Mstislavsky—Bdsky too—who knows! 

They envy you because the tsar has shown 
His love for you I 

Godunov : Our Tsar Ivan has been 

Gracious beyond my meritS p Yet I tread 
A slippery path. They may spread evil rumors I 
In Russia men are easily disgraced 1 

Shuysky : But I am not involved I Ready am I 
To hazard every peril for your sake. 

I hold you dear as any brother I 

{The Servant comes in,) 

Sehvant (to Shuysky) : Prince, 

The tsar has sent a surninons for your Grace* 

Shuysky {rising} : For me? And now? Boyar, pray pardon me! 
The tsar brooks no delay. 

(The SeavANT goes onh) 

Godunov: No ceremonies* 

Prince I 

(Shuvsky goes out hasiUy. Godunov remains ohne ttith Bitya- 
oovsKY and gases at him fixedly. Bityagovsky becomes confused und 
turns otuay from him.} 
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Godunov: So thou art named Mikbaylo Bityagovsky— 

Of noble birth. Is (hat not true? 

Bitvaoovsky : It is. {He mattes to hove she roonu) 

Godunov : Stir not a step 1 Stand thou and bear my words 1 
At cards thou hast lost alb Thy creditors 
, Are now about to imprison thee. Thy state 
i Is bad, but it may prove still worse. A letter 
Thou hast written to the Lithuanian camp. 

Offering thy services to Pan Zamoyski, 

Bityaoovsky: No, that is false! My foes have slandered me! 
Godunov : Thy letter I have intercepted.— Here 
It isp most clearly written 1 {He Sokes ihe letter from his pocket, 
Bityaoovsky bends down and thrusts his hand into Jus boot') 

Thou wpuldst draw 

Thy knife? Thou needs! not waste thy strength! Thy paper 
Is far away, securely locked. This Is 
Merely a copy. Harken, friend! With thee 
But yesterday Prince Shuysky made a bargain 
To rouse the common folk against myself. 

T(Miay, with Eel sky, with the two Nagoys, 

And with Mstislavs!^* thou and he discussed 
The matter farther. If I raise my hand 
The ravens soon will pluck thy carrion! 

Bityagovsky: Boyar I ... I ... did not intend— 

Godu NOV t Enough I 

Now thoh must mstke pretenses that thou still 
Art serving Shuysky. Go! Go haunt the squares! 

The markets! Spread abroad the rumor that 
Shnysky and Bel sky plot to sky the tsar 
With poison j that they plan likewise to kill 
Prince Fedor and Prince Dmitry J that except 
For Godunov they would before this day 
Have wiped out all the imperial family; 

That Godunov alone protects the tsar 
And guards the empire in its hour of need. 

Is all this plain ? 

Bitvaoovsey; It is, 

Godunov : Then come to-day 

When darkness falls, unto the postem door 
I Of mine own house. From there my steward will 
Conduct thee farther. Every evening thou 
Must visit me. All the commands of Shuysky, 

Of Belsky and the rest, thou wilt report 
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And this remember; Wheresoe’er thou be. 

Itch thy steps. Of flight thou canst not dream I 
w this : ’Twixt Shuysky and myself there is 
.. ^reat distinction. Shuysky threatens thee 
With prison, I with such a loa^ome death 
As even my late father-in-law Malyuta 
Sknratov-Belsky could not have devised 1 
{He goes out. Bityagovskv rmains, stupefied,) 



ACT III 
SCENE t 


The aparUnenl of Tsasitsa Masya FedoboVNA 
Tsamtsa and Nusse of Tsarewch Dkitry 


Tsasitsa: Tell me, good nurse, is Dmitry now in bed? 
Has the tsarevich, mine own darling, gone 
To sleep? 

Nvsse : Aye, dear tsaritsa, that he has! 

It warmed my old heart just to look at him. 

He lies so peacefully, his eyes shut tight. 

His little hands fast closed. My precious had 
Grown weary with his play, A lively hoy, 

And quite unlike his older brother, Prince 
Fedor Ivanovich! Fedor is calm 
And crushed, not like a prince; quite different 
From what his brother was—^Lord rest his soul I 
Ivan Ivanovich was nigh as rough 
As his Own daddy. Oh! oh I O'h! To think 
Of his sad fatel A horrid crime 1 Even now 
I hardly can believe it’s true! 

Tsaritsa ; Good nurse. 

We will not speak of that. But has the tsar 
Announced his coming? Has he deigned to ask 
Whether my prince be well ? 

NiiUSE: mother, he 

Has not, 

Tsaritsa : In former times he would each day 
fake personal inquiries! 

Nurse: No, dear mother. 

No messenger has come. But not long since. 
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’While we walking* Godunov approached. 

He took Prince Dmitry in his arras and kissed him; ^ 

He fondled and admired him. 

Tsaritsa i Thou didst let 

That man caress my son? * No one must dare 
Do such a thing! Dost hear, good nurse? 

Nurse: Aye, mother* 

Boyar Boris said likewise. "Now take heed/" 

He told me; "watch thy young tsarevlch. Thou 
Wilt answer for his every hair to God 
And to our native land I" 

Tsaritsa: Listen, good nurse! 

Such chatter is not seemly. In the future ^ 

Let no man speak with our beloved child! 

NcasE ; But w'hy so* mother? A few days ago 
Boyar Zakharyin came to visit us.^— 

May I not speak a word even with him? 

Tsaritsa * With him thou mayst indeed 1 Him do I trust. 

He IS a father to me! 

(A Serving Maid cmtes in.) 

Maid : Great tsaritsa, 

’W’^ill you receive a visit from Nikita 
Romanovich, Boyar Zakharytn-Yuryev? 

Tsaritsa i So he is here ? Go bring him speedily 1 
(Zak^ryin comes in,} 

Zakharyin : Tsaritsa Marya Fedorovna* greetings! 

How fares your health? 

Tsaritsa to meet him) i Greetings to you, Nikita 

Romanovich* my dearest friend! Now God 
Has sent you here! I need your $age advice I 
Nurse, leave us here alone! Go, watch your prince I 
(r/(^ Nurse goes ouL) 

Much do I need to speak with you* Nikita 

Romanovich! Sit down here* near to me* i 

I cannot tell the cause of my affliction, 

But every day my aching heart forebodes 

• Tlic I^^emcmitic5^5 af th-e tsaritsa concerning Godunov were well fotuidcd. 

In 1591, during' the teign of Tsar Fedor Ivanovidi, the Tsarevidi Dintiry (bom 
in ijSa) was found in ibc inner iafd of the palace at liglkh, with a mortiil 
wound in his Ihrcsat An investi^ting commission, headed by Prince Vasily 
Ivanovich Sbuysky, reported tliat he had been playing with a knife and had 
wounded himself during an attack of epilepSiy* But hb mother and many others ' 
believed that be had been murdered by Bityagovsky, as the agent of Godunciv, 
who t^came tsar in isqS on the (ksith of the childless Fedor Ivanovich, The 
opinion of roodeni historians pn the qoestloo is divided 
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Some woe to come! Tell me, have you heard naught? 
iWhat has occurred? What purposes the tsar? 
p Zakharyin : Mother and empress, I have come to warn youl 
Tet I myself am ignorant how best 
To deal with him. Our woes are past belief! 

Like a wild charger that has suddenly 
Taken the bit in its teeth, or like a maddened 
Aurochs that carries all before it in 
Its rush, so he will now brook no restraint. 

Like a spring torrent now his arrogance 
Has overflowed its banks and sweeps away 


All bounds! 

, Tsaritsa : But tdl me! What can be his plan ? 

Zakharyin : God be his judge! 

Tsar itsa; Hereinihepalacethey 

Whisper of something awful. With the envoy 
From Queen Eiiiabeth he long conversed 
In secreL ... I have guessed—I know that he 
Is plotting marriage with a foreigner. 

He is preparing to abandon me 
And tny son Dmitry! 

Zakharyin ! Be prepared for all, 

, My child! 

Tsaritsa; My heart had grievous cause to ache! 

Zakharyin : This very morn he purposes, tsaritsa. 

To caJ] upon you. Make no faintest sign 
That I have talked with you. 1 shall be here. 

Listen to him with due humility; 

Whate’er he say, make no retort: be dumb t 
One word, one sigh, one mo^'ement on your part 
Will cause your min! Let the storm pass by. 

By your humility he still may be 
Placated. Otherwise on mine own head 
^ I will receive this blow and tell him frankly 
That he acts wickedly I 

Tsaritsa : Boyar Nikita, 

Save me! I fear not for myself 1 I toil 

Not for myself—that you know welll When Tsar 

Ivan Vasiljich married me, I felt 

No Joy in my high rank. Three years ago, 

,^ad he divorced me, I should have thanked God. 

^Eut now, boyar, I am alone no longer 1 
f) have become a mother I And i f he 
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Should take another wife—ah, then tny child— 

I dread to think of it-nmy little son. 

My Dmitry—oh, boyar!—-I do not know 
What I am saying, what I fear, but dimly 
I sense a peril for my darUi^ Dmitry 1 
Pray work upon the tsar! Rebuke him I Yon 
He honors 1 Let him but discuss his plan 
With youl 

Zakharyin : Tsaritsa, dear and much-loved child, 
Wliom does be honor 1 It is true that I 
Have never soiled my soul to do him pleasure. 

But how 1 have remained alive I know not! 

To but one counselor in all this world 
At times he harkens—^may the good Lord grant 
Long life to Godunov! None but Boris 
Can still put some restraint upon his will t 

Tsaritsa: Nay, my beloved sire, trust not Boris! 
No, he is not the man I His gentle mien. 

His air of constant dignity, his g^ 

That never alters with emotion, his 
Ca l m and unchanging voice always inspires me 
With a well-grounded fear! I cannot bear 
To see that man caress my child 1 

Zakharyin: What? whai? 

Tsaritsa, what can such words mean ? Why should 





You fear Boris? 

(Tiie MAto nuuj ifl, of brefith.') 

Maid: Our Tsar Ivan is coming 1 

He will be here at once! 

Tsaritsa { terrified } ; Oh, my dear sirel 
I am afraid! I cannot bear—I 

Zakharyin : Compose yoursdf 

This moment t He must not observe your grief 
And agitation T Wipe away your tears 1 

Tsaritsa : Ah, my heart sinks! 

Zakharyin : Then leave the room. Attire 

Yourself, while 1 receive him I 

{The Tsaritsa goes ouL Ivan comes m, attended by Godunov.) 

Ivan {to Zakharyin) : Why shouldst thou 

Be here? 

Zakharyin: I wait for the tsaritsa, sire, ^ 

Ivan : And what hast thou to do with the tsaritsa? 

Zakharyin : I did but come to ask about her health. 
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Ivan: Where is she now? 

V Zakhasyin : Hearing thy voice, she went 

r To robe her ere she met thy Majesty. 

^ Iyam; She might have stayed. No robes will make her fairer. 
{Seatitig himjflf, ic Godunov.) Continue I So thou tdl’st me that 
thou hast 

Talked with the envoys? 

Godukov : Aye, with both, my liege, 

Ivan; What then? 

Godunov : The English envoy, Bowes, repeats 

That Queen Elizabeth agrees to give 
Her niece, the Lady Mary Hastings, as 
* Thy wedded wife, but adds that he has no 
Authority to sign the treaty till 
Thou publicly divorce thy present sf^se. 

He further stipulates that thou forbid 

All trade in Russia to ail foreigners 

Except the English, On such terms, qut^h he. 

His queen will proffer friendship and alliance. 

And also urge the German Emperor 
To move his armies into Poland. 

Ivan : I 

Must thank my sister. Queen Elizabeth, 

' That dte scorns not our friendship, and consents 
To marriage with our humble line. But now 
We can dispense with favors from her hand 
And need not ask the Emperor for aid. 

Soon we ourselves will lead our troops beyond 

Our Russian borders,—- And what didst thou learn 

From the Polish envoy ? Say, what lands will Stefan, 

My warlike neighbor, offer me for peace? 

Godunov: Over the wine, great emperor, I sat 
With him till dawn arose. Harahurda, 
f Though not a Pole by birth, loves mightily 
To drink and talk. Yet could I not discover 
The terms wherewith he earner To thee done 
He wiJl disclose them. 

Ivan : So it is too soon 

For us to boast 1 

Godunov: This morning from the king 

iV A courier arrived posthaste. Yet I 

Y Endeavored vainly in his eyes to read 

. What news he bore—no single feature moved. 
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Drinking a cup, the weary messenger 
Dropped on the floor asleep. 

Ivan ; I wot that he 

Had slept not all his road. His errand i^as 
Such as brooked no delay! 

Godunov: H ™iy he— 

Ivan: What? what? 

Godunov: If only he report no news 

That is unwelcome I 

Ivan: I have had no news 

That Is unwelcome. What 1 know not, is not! 

Godunov: Be catidous, sire! 

Ivan; Wretched Boris, dost thou 

Again intrude advice ? I tell thee that 
My neighbor Stefan is afraid, that he 
Has sent instructions to Haraburda 
To offer new concessions.™- M^a, heyl 
{Powwcfitii/ on ihe floor with his staff 
Wilt thou not finish prinking? 

{The Tsaeitsa enters in her imperiai robes; ond, after bowinff to 
Ivan, stands mationiess before him, n*ithoul speaking.) 

Ivan at her fixedly) : Why arc now 

Thine eyes so tear fid ? Tsahitsa rcnminr siientj, lowering her eyes.) 

Dost thou heat? What ails thee? 

Tsaiutsa : My lord^ pray pardon me! . * . I— 

Ivan: WeU? 

Tsaritsa: I dreamed 

Of evil things. 

Ivan: Of what? 

Tsaritsa: I dreamed, my lord . . . 

I dreamed that T was separated from thee. 

Ivan : That dream is true. I like thee not 1 have come 
To tell thee that henceforth thou art no wife 
To me. 

Tsaritsa : And so is this the truth? The truth? 

Wilt thou abandon Dmitry and myself? 

My Dmitry? So thou wilt— 

Ivan : Be still! I hate 

Womanish tears and cries. 

Tsaritsa : No, my good lord* 

I weep not 1 No!— Thou seest. 1 weep not. 

But tell me why thou wouldst divorce me ! What 
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Canst thou allege against me to the priests? 

What fault canst thou impute to me ? 

What's this? 

Dost thou presume to question me ? And who 
Art thou? The daughter of what potentate? 

To whom am 1 responsible for thee? 

Art thou more fair and beautiful than others, 

That I should cherish thee as something precious? 

Have 1 no power in mine own house ? Art thou 
By thine own right tsaritsa? 

TsAaiTSA: Pardon me. 

My lord! Forgive me1 I murmur not, nor pray 
For grace 1 For all things I am ready.— But 
My poor son Dmitrj'—how has he been guiity ? 

IVAM; Waste no anxiety on him 1 My son 
Shall have as appanage the town of Uglich. 

No sins of thine I need discover! I 
Will have thee made a nun. Such a divorce 
Suffices. And my priests, thank God, 1 feve 
Not taught to meddle in my private business, 

Nor to require that I explain my at^ons! 

Zakhakyin : My tsar and sovereign! Let me say a word. 
Ivan: Old man, I see thine aim! None of my acts, 
Whate'er they be, are ever to thy taste I 
I know jw all too well 1 
Zakharyin: Great emperor!- 

Ivan 11 know you all 1 You fain would tie my hands 
Once more, as they were lied of old by Priest 
Sylvester and by Alexey! Thou wast 
Their friend! Aye, when I outlawed them, what woes 
Thou prophesiedst would fall upon my head! 

Hearing thee prate, a man would then have thoi^ht 
The state was being ruined I But what happened? 

Those times were twenty years ago!— Where now 
Is thy Sylvester? Where is now Adashev? 

And we meanwhile, thanks to God s blessing, have 
In no way lessened our wide empire s confines! 

Without instruction from our subjects we 
Have still contrived to rule by our own wit; 

Nor do we now, old man, ask guidance from 

Thy wisdom 1 . h. 

Zakharyin: Emperor and liege! What we 
With sword have won, may be reft from us by 
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The sword. All-powerful is the will of God. 

My But God can bless gfood deeds alone j 

While thou, great emperor, hast now designed ’ 

An evil deed! Blameless is thy tsaritsa. 

Pure as the day! Sinful is thy desire 
To cast her off and marry once again! 

Rather than seek alliance with the English 
Thou shouldst r^ard thy Russia! What a state 
Is hers I Thou, sire—must speak openly— 

In thy young days wast terrified by faction, 

And so throughout thy life hast never ceased 
To dread revolts that had no real being. 

Hence thou hast ever crushed our tortured land. 

Destroying all its elements of strength. 

Trampling upon all men of intellect. 

Thou hast transformed thy subjects into brutes 
Who lack the power of speech; and now thyself. 

Like to an oak upon the open field, 

Standest alone, and hast no arm whereon 

To Jean, And if—^which God forbid !—thy fortune 

Desert thee now, facing calamity 

Thou wilt be poor and naked. Near at hand 

Is now misfortune, sire [ Exult thou not 

In triumph over Batoryl Our Russia 

Must cope with other ills i The Tatar horde. 

The Sw^es arc threatening us outside; within 
Arc famine, rank injustice, gross disorder 1 
Such woes will not be cured by an alliance 
With England 1 Old am I, great emperor. 

And near to death. Idly to thwart thy will 
Would benefi t me not And thou thyse! f. 

My li^e, art now no longer young, ’Tis wrong 
And sinful for thee now once more to think 
Of a new marriage. Thou shouldst thank thy God 
For this thy good tsaritsa, not seek out 
Another wife! 

Ivan : Nildia, I have let 

Thee finish thine oration J Nearer art 
Thou to the grave than thou dost fancy, 1 
Am weary of indulgence for thine age. 

Most easily could I reply at length 
To such weak babble. But I only say; 

Such is my will! Enough! Not one word moreiU— 
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Tis time that I receive the envoy from 

The Polish king. Follow me nowl (To the Tsaeitsa.) And thou 
Prepare thyself for entrance to a convent I 

{Com foUmL^ed by Zakharyin ^nd GonuNOV.) 

SCENE II 
The throne romn 

Ail the members of the covrt enter in rkh array and take them phces 
along the waits. At the doors and around the throne stand guards wtih 
axes on their skouiders. Trumpets and bells anffounce the coming of 
Ivan. He comes in from the interior roomsM attended by Zaichakvin, 
Ivan {to Zakharyin) : Admit the envoy! He need have no honors. 
No longer will I humor Batory. 

(Zakharyin goes out- Ivan takes his seat on the throne- HARABUEnA 
comes in through the State door and^ with a low bow, stops in front 
of Ivan.) 

Ivan Haeabueda with his eyes}: Well 1 remember^ Pan 

Haraburda, 

How once in former years thou didst present 
Thyself before my throne. Zygmont your king 
Had died The Sejm * had sent thee here on urgent 
Affairs of state. 

Haraburda : 'Tis true, great emperor* 

Ivan* The Polish lords, if I remember well. 

Had offered me the crown? 

Haeaborda : Tis true, 

fvAN: I then 

Thought it unfitting that I should become 
The king of Poland and yet not secure 
Hereditary power to my descendants. 

But such conditions you refused to accept. 

HARABtTRDA! Great tsar, the ancient rights and privileges 
Of our republic could not be infringed! 

Our law requires that every Polish king 
Be chosen by the Sejm.f 

Ivan: A noble law! r 

A worthy ruler did it give you in 

Prince Henry of Valois! t| 

*The Polish p^lhment. 

tTolsto/a accounC; of Polish consdUitional law, and of events tn Folaitd^ i 
is far from accurate. 
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HARABURUAt To bdl With hlml 

He was ^ king beneath contempt ! When he 
Fled home to France^ we washed otir hands of him 
And chose another, 

Ivan: Aye, chose Batory. 

Wlio once paid yearly tribute to the Sultan, 

As Prince of Transylvania. So what now 
E>ocs he desire ? What are the tcmis thou bringest ? 

Harasuroa : My great and most illustrious lord, the King 
Of Poland, Prince of Transylvania, and 
Grand Duke of Lithuania— 

IvA3i: Stay, is not 

Thy church the Orthodox? I have been told 
That thou hast come to mass in otir cathedral 
Haeabusoa ! True, emperor. 

IVAU - Why then dost thou term lord 

A base schismatic of the Latin faith? 

Harabueda : Because, great tsar^ he has confirmed for us 
All our Ukrainian liberties. He honors 
Our Holy Church and has permitted us 
To expd the accursed Romish priests. 

IvAN^ For him 

All faiths are equal* if they tell me truly; 

Even to the Mohaitimedans he pays 
Respect,—But tell me, what is his petition? 

What now does neighbor Stefan deign to ask 
Of me? 

Haraborda: He asks that for all future times 
Thou, tsar, shouldst cease to call him merely neighborp 
But shouldst confer on him both orally 
And in thy written messages, such titles, 

Such honors and distinctions as befit 
His august majesty! 

Ivan : How the man jests I 

Now? At the very hour when he has fled 
Homeward from Pskov? A fine proposal! Next? 

Haraburda: Next, he demands from thee that thou withdraw 
Thine armies from Livonia at once, 

And yield forever to the Polish crown 

Smolensk and Polotsk, Novgorod and Pskov. (Miiniiur^ iit ilw 
sefKbly.) 

On such terms he will graciously consent 
To make peace with thee. 
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^ IvAif: Envoy, hast thou druiik 

Too many cups of wine? How dar'st thou flaunt 
Th 3 rself before me in such drunken ^vise? (To the Chambsrlaiks.) 
Which of you ventured to admit a sot 
Into my palace? 

Harabukda : If thy Majesty, 

Great tsar, consent not to accept such terms, 

KLng^ Stefan then would have me say to thee : 

''Rather than shed lor naught our people's blood. 

Let us bestride our steeds and, hand to hand^ 

Contend with sabers as beEts true knights, 

Till one of us fail dead." — Thereon the long 

Sends thee his gauntlet* (He fl{t^gs a steel gauntlet on the floor in 
front of Ivan.) 

Ivan: Which of you is mad— 

Thou or thy king? What means that gauntlet? Shall 
I not slap thee across the face with it? 

Hast thou forgot, thou dog, that here before thee 
Is no elected king? Dost thou presume 
To challenge God's anointed to the field ? 

I will give thee a field I FJI have thee sewn 
In a bear's hide and chased across the fields 
^ By dogs f 

Haraburda: Nay, that is quite impossible. 

Great tsar[ 

Ivan ; What, does he not presume to jest 
With me I Boyars, do I seem ludicrous? 

Haraburda : Nay, an ambassador may not be sewn 
In a bear's hidel 

Ivan: Hence from my eyesj With whips 

Drive him away I Drive him at once with whips 
Back to the king I Leave thou my palace! Hence, 

I Thou dog! Hence 1 

(He snatches an ax from one of the guords and throws it at 

Haraburda,) 

Haraburda (warding off the How) : Hasty art thou, tsar! I see 
Thou hast not yet heard tidin|^ that King Stefan 
With a new army has returned from Warsaw! 

That on the border he has crushed thy soldiers 
Into the dust ! Thou hast not heard, I see, 

That Swedish troops have taken Narv^a and 
Prei^re to join the king in a campaign 
Against old Novgorod! Worthless are all 
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Thy voyevodas if they have not sent 
Messengers hither with such weighty' news! 

Ivan {rising from his thrme ): Thou liesi> viJlain! 

^ Haeabujida j Nay, I swear to God 

I TTis true! Why should I lie? Nay, lying is 
I A sin. So if, great tsar, thou dost refuse 
I An honorable combat with the king, 

; Then the illustrious king may come himself 

I To Moscow! Now farewell! (He goes mt. General consfernaium.) 
Gouunov {rHfinitip in): Great emperor^ 

What hast thou done to-day I Hast thou insulted 
King Stefaii's envoy? 

Ivan: Like a cur he Ued! 

Godunov : Nay^ good my liege! His every word was true! 

Couriers have just arrived from our own army— 

T have seen and talked with them. The Swedes are now 
In Narva and our troops are crushed! 

Ivan: false! 

The couriers lie! Hang them! Hang all who say 

That 1 am beaten 1 Tis impossible 

That my brave armies should have been defeated! 

Tidings of my success must soon arrive I 
Go bid the priests in every church prepare 

Thanksgiving services for victory! (He falls back exhausted upon 
the ihrane,) 
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ACT IV 
SCENE r 

A square in tke tradesmen's quarter, beyond the Moscom river 

The square is crowded 'with earls. On one side are the ^our shops. 

The Kremlin can be seen across the river. Sveniag is coming on. An ! 
excited throng of people is gathered in front of one of the shops. ' 

SHOPKEEren; Begwel Why do you shove? I have already 
Told you ttiy price. Now it is seven kopeks 
A bushel! 

One of the Ckowo; Help us in our misery! 

Take off one kopek! 

Another; Tis four days since we atel f ’ 

A Thieo; Remcoibcr God and fear himf 
A Foubtu; 


Mercy, friend! 
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Give me 5 ome credit I 1 will pay at Easter— 
swear by Christ ! 

J Shopkeeper: Be oS with j'Ou ! At Easter! 

Can 1 give credit for my master's goods? 

Begone, 1 tell you! {He atiocks 
The Fiiist: What, you bloodsucker I 

Must we drop dead with hunger I 
' The Second: Better take 

A knife and cut our throats! 

The Thjed; Thief 1 Murderer! 

The Fourth: You dirty Jewish dog! Will you yourself 
Eat your supplies? Yourself ? 

Shopkeeper: Help ho! Police! 

They break into my shop! 

{Two Patrolmen come m^.} 

First Patrolman s What rneafis this noise? 

Where is the ruffian? 

Shopkeeper : Help \ They start to riot! 

They break the door I 
One of the Crowd: Aid us, kind officers I 
A Second: Bid them abate the price, kind officers 1 
A THtRD: Do not pcntiit us all to starve! 

^4 Shopkeeper: Those men 

Were on the point of robbing me I 
The First: He tiesJ 

He uses violence himself I Almost 
He maimed me I 

First Patrolman (Io Uw Shopkeeper) : Dare you thus assault aud 
maim 

The people ? Ah I 

Second PAtaoLMAN: Arrest him! Take him off 
To jail! 

j Shopkeeper: Kind officers, why should I go 
''To jail? I merely would not let them take 
My master^s goods! {Puts fitoHfy *n thetr hands.) 

First Patrolman: If that's the case^ so be it! 

Second Patrolman: W'hy did you not tell us before? 

First Patrolman (to the cr(m*d) : Awayl 

Away, you robbers! I wih show you! Hence 1 
k Second Patrolman: Take them to Jail! 

W questioned! 

P (The €r&wd withdraws.) 

That's right! (The mo Patrolmen pass an.} 


Let each of them be 
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SHOPKEEPEii (gasing after thevv) : The Judahsi Aha! They ^roll 
The market, seeking further men to plunder ! ^ 

One of the Crowd: It served yon right! 

A Second: Plague take you and ' 

your stores! 

A Third: We die of famiue* while that greedy rat 
Sits in his bin and lick$ his chops ! 

(The Shopkeepeh retires.) 

A FotiRTH : Great profit 

Have the police from thlsl 
The First: Yet they are set 

To watch and to keep order iti the city! 

The Fourth : Fine order this! Would that the tsar knew all 1 
The First: For bribes the tsar oft punished them of old! 

I hav-e myself seen how nine grafters dangled 
Upon one gallows; on the neck of each 
Was tied the filthy coin that he'd accepted! 

The Second: Aye, aye, the tsar would not allow his folk 
To suffer wrong. Often he would come forth 
Upon the palace steps; from each man's hands 
He there would deign to accept humble petitions^ 

And to pass judgment. Short his trial was: 

Though the offender were a voyevoda I 

Or prince, if proof were manifest, he lost 
His head \ 

(KriciN comes up^ disguised os o pilgrim. He is dad fu a cassock 
<i}id carries a staff and a rosary.) 

Kikin: Aye, so it was of old, my son! 

Now alt is changed! Now, for our sins, the devil 
Has darkened the tsar's eyes. Now not the tsar 
But Godunov rules all; the tsar regards 
All matters with the ey^ of Godunov! 

(The people throng about Kikin%) 

You heard the shopman's words? The flour, quoth he, 

Belonged to Ms master, not to him! But who 
May be that master? Godunov again ! 

Who i^ses prices? Once more Godunov! 

He well may say, seven kopeks for a bushel 
Of common rye! Were it not for Boris, 

One kopek would suffice! 

(Murmur among the crowd .) 

Ah, brothers, we 
Have angered God ! Our tortures are deserved I 
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We gaze m crimes with folded hands; meanwhile 
Xhat heretic misleads and tricks the tsar 
every step! 

r {The fflKrfKwr increuses.) 

The Lord hath H^htcously 
Sent us a sign^ that bloody long-tailed star! 

I wot that you have seen it! 

One or the Caown: That we have! 

A Second; Each night it rises therOp above that tower. 

A Third: Again it will appear straightway, when once 
The sky grows dark. 

KfKiN: The Lord makes manifest 

His mighty wrath. That is a fiery sword 
Upraised to punish us, since we have let 
The tsar and all our land be wronged by this 
FouJ heretic. 

The First: How do you know such things? 

Kikin: My son, I wander through the holy places. 

T have seen Sbipvki and visited 
Mount Alhos; I have seen Jeriisalem 
And heard all that men say. Upon the seas 
I have made many a voyagep and have trod 
The soil of many lands. These eyes have seen 
The whale, the fair bird Evstrafil, 

The Alatyr^ that white and burning stone I 
And now I come from ancient Kiev. There 
Occurred a mighty' marvel; from the cross 
Of St. Sophia a great voice was heard 
That prophesied the ruin of our nation 
Since we still suffer Godunov to Uvc l 

TiiS First: Brothersp you hear the holy pitgrim^s words I 

Kikin: The voice proclaimed: Arise, ye Christian men. 
And gird your loins 'gainst Godunov^ from him 
'Come all calamities to Russia! 

Tn^ Second: Harkent 

Take notice I Godunov has caused our woes 1 

Kikin : Aye, my soop aye I He is the cause of aJLf 
He hoards the grain, he sends the pestilence; 

_ Tis he w'ho called the Poles to war on usj 

f e boasted that he would arouse the khan 
3 ravage Moscow! 

The Third : Hey* my friends, may not 

jxll this be true? If Godunov be really 
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To bJame for all our iJis> thtn we must kill him 1 
A Fduhth: But is it true? 

Kikik: The solemn truth! 'Tb sinful \ 

To doubt the voice of God, my son! 

A Fifth: Did you, 

My hp[y lather, hear the voice yourself? 

Kikin: Myself 1 Just when the throng was pouring forth 
From mass at dawn, the cross of St. Sophia 
Glowed with a heavenly light, and from it pealed 
That voice. Not I alone, but all the folk 
Of Kiev heard it, and in terror fell 
Face down upon the earth! 

The Third: Brothers, if all 

The men of Kiev heard that voice, it must 
Be tniel 

Voices ik the Crowd: Of course it is!— So Godunov 
Betrays us!^— Yes, he is a tiaitor and 
A wizard!— He has clearly brought on us 
The wrath of God!— He is an Antichrist 1 

One of the Crowd: Fie. what is this that you are saying, brothers! 
Enough ! Most sinfuUy you slander him ! 

A Second : It is a sin indeed I Of Godunov, 

My brothers, we have ever heard good things! 

Cries auo^c the Chowd: Ravens!— WTiy listen to their croaking? 
They 

Support that wizard 1^— Have they gc>od stout ribs ?— 

Beat all who venture to defend that thief!— 

He hoards our grain I— He is an Antichrist f— 

He is the cause of our calamities! — 

We now must slay him!— Why should we delay I 

{The voice of BiTVAOOVSKV is heard^ singing a ribald song.) 
Bitvagovsky {off stage, singing ): 

O drunken comrade, do not tarry ^ 

Corne> tell us what "ncath your coat you carry t 

The First: Who is that yelling? Docs he mock at us, 

Singing an alehouse catch at such a time? 

Bityaoovsky {makes his appearance^ Ms hat an one side, his caftan 
tkroavH open. He sings)* 

The taverns I haunt both far and wide! 

A gusli * 'neath my coat I hidel 


• A stringed iiutruiMst 
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Kikin (io Bityagovsky) : Sinful it is in these sad times, my som 
l^hen the Lord's wrath at us is manifest^ 

■ Jwhen he shows portents in the sky, and sends 
Upon the earth famine and ^:riei—^most sinful 
It is that we serve worldly vanity 
And comfort w'ith our idle words and songs 
The devil in hell 

Bityaoovsky : Well said, my wise old comrade I 
Only I must regret that your advice 
Is most untimely 1 When should we be glad 

i lf not at Resent? Friends* have you not heard 
What mercies the good Lord has shown to us? 

Voices in yhe Crowd: What mercies !r— Tell us!— Of what sort? 

I Bityacovsky t Attend 

My w'ordsp good comrades! Those two traitorous 
And base boyars, Belsky and Prince Vasily 
Shuysky—may God send punishment on them !— 

Plotted—now may they boil in pitch beyond 
The grave!—^fonlly designed to slay the tsar 
With poison! 

Voices ik the Crowd: Hark!— Fellows, do you hear that! 

I (Kikik wffJtes signs to Bityagovsky.) 
i BtTYAGOVSKV (paying no attention to kim ): 

The Lord would not allow their sinful plans 
To prosper 1 Godunov divined thdr purpose 
And threw before a dog the pasty that 
Those criminals had baked for the tsar's table. 

Eat ing the meat, the dog at once fdl dead! 

Voices in the Csowd: The villains!— Ah, the cursed menf Bat 
who?— 

Who^ did you say?—^ Who saved the tsar? WTkj cast 
1 The pasty to the cur? 

( BrtYAGovsKY: AU men know who! 

Bo3rtir Boris, wise Godunov! Who else ? 

Both day and night he watches o*er the tsar 1 
Except for him Shuysky and Belsky would 
Long since have blotted ont the imperial line I 
One of the Crowd (to Kikin): Did you not say that Godunov 


w had proved 
\ W trai tor! 

^ XiKiK: Yes, he is an arrant traitor! 

Ebes God for naught send prodigies and famine 
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On his account? {Aside to Bityagovsky.) Have you gone mad. 


or are 
You drunk? 

A Second {to Kikin) : How can he be a traitor, if 
He saved the tsar from death? 

A Thihd (fo Eitvacovsky) : Brother, are you 
Quite sure of that? In Kiev this good pilgrim 
Heard iiow the voice of God spoke from the cross. 


Accusing Godunov I 

Bityagovsky; A holy pilgrim? 

What pilgrim? This old fellow? Ha, ha, ha ! 

A worthy pilgrim be! He is Prokofy 
Kikin, a nobleman who came here from 
Hyazan! With him I often have caroused 
In the pothouses. From Ryazan he never 

Strayed farther than to Moscow! {Slaps Kikik on the shoulder.) 
Hey, Prokofy, 

Whom now are you deceiving? Why have you 
Dressed in a beggar's tatters? 

Kikik (nridtf fo Bityagovskv) : Are you daft? 

Bityagovsky {aside to Kikik) : What man do you support ? 

Kikin {aside to Bityagovsky) : What mans 


Why, Belskyt 

Eel sky it was who promised ns rewards! 

Bityagovsky : You should have risen earlier! 

Kikin i Ha. you Judas I 

I will tell Bclsky I 

Bityagovsky: Not a word! Hey, lads! 

Come, bind him! Belsky and Prince Shnysky have 
Sent hiiii to us! 

Kikin : No, that's a lie! Bind hhnl 

By Godunov was he sent here! 

Voices i n the Ckovto: 'Tis plain 

One of the two is duping us!— Well, fellows, 

No long debate for us! Let’s hang them both!— 

Why both?— One will suffice 1 — But which?— The first’— 

The second!— No, the first! 

{The sound of bells is heard. Grigory Codukov makes his appear¬ 
ance, on horseback, with two heralds. After him a new throng 
rushes im .) 

Voices in the Crowd: Hold, lads! Be quiet! 

See the boyar, the heralds!— Silence now! 

He will address us! Silence!—■ All attend 1 
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He speaks I 

GmGOKv Godunov {speaks without dismounting}: Men of the trades¬ 


men's quarter^ of 

The suburbs and the sluins! The ser\^ant of 
The tsar, his true boyar and confidantj 
Boris Feodorovkh Godtinov, 

Sends you his greeting i Mourning for your lot^ 

And knowing all your great calamities^ 

The pestilence and the high price of 
He has with hts own money purchased all 
The gTain supplies in Moscow, and to-morrow 
Has bade them be distributed to you 
As a free gift i he does but ask that you 
Pray for his health! 

Voices in the Chqwd: He is a father to us!— 

God grant him health!— He feeds us in our need I— 

Hark! Godunov is giving us the grain 

From his own purse!—- May the Lord bless and save him! 

May he reward Boris an hundredfold!— 

Long life to Godunov!— Who was it said 
He was our enemy?— Brothers* who tried 
To stir OUT minds 'gainst Godunov?— Where is 
That dirty cur? Let us lay hands cm him 
And tear him into bits! 

(Kikik attempts to flee; the throng rushes after htm, skouHng 
"Xome, catch him! Beat him!*') 

Bityagovsky {tucking his hands into his belO ' 

Wellp fool, you now have met your just deserts! 

Henceforward watch to see whence blows the wind 1 


SCENE II 

The tsar^s private rooms 

Night. The Tsaritsa Marva Fedorovna, the Tsarevna Irina 

^ __ I_f I li VI waammytyvTTt 


Fewmovka, atid Marva Grjcoryevma are hoktHg out of the ivindQ^'. 
Against the starry sky ore outlined the lowers of the Kreviim and the 
domes of the churches, Beiueett the churches of the AnnunciaiiOn 
and of Ivan the (treat the comet is insibte, 

Mary A Grigoryev n a Irina) : Look, si$ter, see bow far the 

comet’s train 

tends! It covers half the sky above 
Our dty! 
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Irina: Every mght it seems to grow 

Brighter and larger! 

(Tsarsvjch Fedor Tvakovich comes in,) 

Fedor (/^wWfni? Irina by the sleeve) : Stopp my dear trinal 
Enough! Pray leave the window t Ti$ not well 
To gaze too bug at that portent 1 It bodes 
No good! 

Irina {to Fedor): Where is the emperor? Doefi he 
Still fix his eyes upon the heavenly sign? 

Fedor: Yes, darling. Standing on the porch he still 
Watches the star. I wished to speak with him, 

But was afraid. In silence he observes, 

While the boyars dare not uplift their heads 
To look at him. 

Tsar ITS A (penskfely) : How many evenings has 
He gone to watch the star I 

Irina: And every time 

He has come hack more gloomyp saying not 
One word I 

Fedor : Gloomy reports are troubling him* 

Irina: True is it that the Tatar khan already 
Has reached the Oka? 

Fedor ! Yes, Boris has said 

That is the truth. Tis terrible to think of! 

I bng to make a pilgrimage on foot 
To the famed Convent of St Sergius + 

And there enjoin the monks to offer prayers 
For our success, but yet 1 venture not 
To ask papa^s consent. 

Irina: O God I Our woes 

Come thick from every side I Did not the comet 
Appear to herald them? 

Marya Grigoryevna: The Lord best knows I 
Not long ago they brought diviners here 
And soothsayers, whom the tsar bade be summoned 
That they might tell him why it had appeared. 

TsARtrsA; Soothsayers! God forbid! Has the tsar seen them? 

Fedor: No* darling^ but Boris has told me that 
In full assembly they have been divining. 

And are this very day to inform my father 
What they have leamed+ 


* About forty imles f roffl Moscow. 
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Irina: And they sayj has sent 

For an ascetic* 

Fedor: Yes, Irina, T 

Have heard Boris report that so it is* 

A holy man is he. Ftilly thiity years 

He has lived a hermit's life. Of him the tsar. 

My father, would ask counsel* 

Tsaritsa : May the Lord 

Grant that the hermit give it him! 

God grant it! 

Why should our emperor gather diviners 
And thus defile his soul with sin! 

Fedor {tooking around) : Hugh I Hush! 

Irina! In the hall I think I hear 
My daddy's steps I 


Chamberlain {offering ih& door hasiily und speaking in a whisper ): 

The tsar is coming! 

(Ivan tomes m, supporting kimsirtf vnih one ho fid on his staffs with 
the other on iite shoulder of Boris Godunov. He is followed by the 
Boyars. ) 

Ivan ({0 Fedor and the : Hither! 

^ Come hither all of yon! Approach and listen 1 {He seats himself.) 

' 1 comprehend the sign! Those soothsayers 

Whom I have summoned to otir capital 
Can tell me nothing new. I have myself 
Divined its meaning J 

{Silence, Fedor gently nudges Irina,) 

Irina (timidly to Ivan) : Father tsar, permit 
Me to inquire of thee: What is it that 
Thou hast divined? 

Ivan: You see the star? It is 

Tlie herald of my death! 

; Fedor (falling on his knees) : Nay, nay^ good father! 

What words are these thou gayest! 


w 


IvAJr: Rise! Snivel not! 

Thou wilt have rime enough for sniveling. First 
Thou must assume the cares of state. Arise, 

I tell thee 1 {The toomen begin to waUr) Silence, women 1 Ample time 
.You 11 have for that I Summon the doctor to me!— 
sarit^ Maiya, a few days ago 
spoke unseemly words to thee. Forget them ! 

Son Fedor! In an hour of grief and trouble 
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Thou mount's! the throne. Hast thou deliberated 
What thou wilt do when I am here no more? 

Fedor: Father and tsar! When thou desertest us 
I know not what I can perform I 

Thou shouldst 

Know well! Soon thou wilt be the emperor. 

Thou canst not ring the church bells all thy life. 

Wilt thou continue war, or wilt thou make 
A peace with Batory? 

FEDOft: Father, be that 

As thou WDuldst have it I 

Ivan: For my grievous sins 

The Lord has punished me I Ivan! Ivan! 

My eldest son Ivan! Mot thus wouldst thou 
Have answered me!— The doctor! 

( Jacohi, Ike ditctor^ comes^ f«.) 

Ahl So here 

Thou art! Well? Has thine art availed me much? 

I am doomed to death! Tell me the moment of it! 

Speak thou! I wish to know! 

Jacobi (^feeling tiis pulse ): Thou art ill, great tsar, 

But death at present docs not threaten thee! 

Ivan: Tis false! 1 soon shall die. 1 am sure of it! 

That bloody star! Think’st thou that I am blind? 

I comprehend its mess^e 1 

Jacobi: Great tsar, if by 

Thine own vain apprehensions thou dost not 
Injure thyself, thou wilt be well With mine 
Own head I will avouch the truth of this. 

Ivan: Thou liesti The boj^ars have bribed thecj Kurbsky 
And all mine enemies have bribed thee^ha!—- 
That I may die unshriven, unconfessed 1 
W'ho bribed thee? 

Jacobi : Mighty tsar, thy long night vigils 

Have overwrought thy brain; thy blood is heated. 

Permit me to prepare a draught which thou 
Mayst quaff before thou gocst to rest. It will 
Refresh thee 1 

Ivan : No, I will not die without 

Repentance. Hear'st thou? I shall yet have time 
To repent me. {To the Boyars.) That I shall—^to spite you I Call 
The soothsayers! From them I shall discover 
The fated hour. Meanwhile I still am tsarl 
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I shall contrive to punish those of you 
i Who Jong to see me die without repentance, 

^ Like a foul cur J 

[T-Wd SooTHSAVEHS ceme fB.> 

Here are the men 1 Why are 
There only two of you ? Where are the rest ? 

I^RST Soothsayer : For three whole days, O tsar, we read the fattb 
In Rafii and Zodey.* Now our assembly 
Has sent us two with our reply to thee, 

Ivak: What then? 

Second Soothsayer; O tsar, we dread to speak! 

V ^ know 

It all. Is It my death? Answer directly! 

Fthst Soothsayer: It is, my liege. 

Ivan: When? 

First Soothsayeh: On St. Cyril’s day. 

pcoND Sc^HSAYEB: St Cyril’s day-^m the eighteenth of March. 
Ivan {to hmtself) : The eighteenth day of March! So soon! I thought 
It would be later. I had not expected 
To die so soon? (To//lu Soothsayers.) Whence come you ? 


I by birth 


First Soothsayer; 

Am a Korelian. 

Second Soothayer: I from Lithuania 
Ivan : And who instructed you to read the stars 
And practice sorcery? 

First Soothsayer; From sire to son 
The art has long descended. 

Are you Christians? 

Second Soothsayer; We were baptized. 

Accursed men! Ye know 

that sorcery has been forbidden by 
Our Holy Church. 

First Soothsayer: Twas at thine own behest. 

Great tsar, that we divined. 

5 At my behest 

Wizards are executed. For your words. 

Ill-omened lips, you shall be buried deep 
Beneath the earth while still you live! 

Second Soothsayer: Great tsar, 

■ffhe fault is not our own. Another power 
^^peaks through our lips to thee. 


•Books of divination. 
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Ivan: Whose power? 

First SooresATCR: Ask not! . 

Second Soothsayer: Ask not of tiSi great tsar! — Thou knowest it \ ^ 
Ivan: No! God is my sure witness — I renounce 
That power! You, renegades from God, I will 
Give over to the Church!— Fetter them both 
And with their comrades take them to the prison! 

(TJjf Soothsayers are led outS) 

The eighteenth day of Match! Not many days 
Remain for me. My time to give acraunt 
Before the Almighty Judge has come. But I 
Will not allow my foes to triumph; I 

Will settle all my reckonings with this world. (To GodukOv. ) 

Borisp go thou into my chamber. There, 

Upon the shelf beneath the ikons, lies 
A list of souls for whom mass must be sung. 

I have begun to write it. Bring it here.^ 

{Godunov gees euL Ivan centinueSj leaking askanee at the Boyars.) 

Not one of those whom for their treacheiy 
I have had executed will I leave 


Without remembrance—^not a single man! 

Fqr the least slave I will assign a fund 
To gain his soul repose!— You understand 

My drift! (Godunov returns with the paper,} Come here! Good! 

There thou hast the list. 

Read it to me aloud! Here! Take this pen. 

And if I now remember others^ set 
Thera down! 

Godunov (takes the pen aful reads) z "Lord* deign to give rest to 
the souls 

Of these thy servants: the Boyar Mikhaylo* 

The Okolnichys * Ivan and Peir, Boyar 

Vasily and his wife, and thirty of 

Their slaves. Be merdful to Prince Grigory, 

The voyevoda, and his princess* to 
Their daughters—both of them—and to their son 
Of tender years* likewise to all their slaveSp 
Sixscore in number; to Boyar Prince Yakov 
And to his Princess Marya, to his daughter 
Princess Elimbethp and to his sons 
Princes Nikita and Ivan* and of 




i • 



i:mirt title ia Muscovite Rasaia. 
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Their slaves twoscore ■ to the lumens * 

Kortijly and Vasyan; to Leonid 

The archpriest—and with them to hfteen monks^” 

Ivan: But stay! Fifteen? Too few! Change it to twenty I 
Godunov {wntes and ronttnu^f): *'Be merdful> O Lord, and give 
repose 

To certain peasants of estates that once 
Belonged to the Boyar Morozov, hut 
Were confiscated, to the number of 
One thousand and two hundred; to three monks^ 

Beggars whom a bear dew; to nine \)00t women 
Who were brought here from Pskov; to all the folk 
Of Pskov who yielded to the king, and whom 
He set at liberty—the number is 
Two thousand—to the folk of Novgorod, 

Twelve thousand more, who were all drowned and slain : 

Their names thou knowest^ Lord— 

Ivan: Stay! At the door 


Some one is speaki ng! 

(Belskv goes^ out and immedmicly relurns.} 

Belsky: Sire, thy stew'ard has 

Come from the suburb. 

Ivan : At this time ? At night ? 

What has occurred? Call hJml (The Steward comes in.) What 
bringa thee here? 

Steward: My liege, God's wrath has overtaken usl 
Yesterday mom a thunderbolt descended 
On thine imperial mansion and consumed 
It to the ground! 

Ivan: Now? In the wintertime? 

Steward: It i^ God^s wraih, my liege! Upon a frostyj 
Unclouded morning came a thunderstonn, 

. Into thy bedchamber a bolt crashed down ; 

^ Straightway the palace was aflame. Among 
Our oldest men none can remember that 
A thunderstorm ever arose in winter! 

Ivan (to hifnseif) : Truly it h God's wTath. That wa$ the chamber 
Wherdn I slew my son. There he fell down— 

Between the window and the door. He screamed 
k But once and fell. Vainly he tried to catch 
m The bed curtains, but failed Then suddenly 
" He fell—and from hi$ gaping wound the blood 


*Abb0t3L 
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Was spattered on the curtains- — (ShudderingJ) What was that? 
Boris?— Lay thou aside that paper, put it 
Awayl There will be time enough to finish it! 

Hear you? What is that scratching underneath 
The floor? Can you not hearf Again it comes! 

Again! And nearer! May God save us all! 

I still am tsar! My time has not yet come! 

I still am tsar ! I stiU am capable 

Of most sincere repentance! Fedor, Marya, 

Irina! Stand you here, beside each other! 

Nearer, bojurs! That is the way! Stand all 
Of you before me In a row! Come, what 

Have you to fear! Nearer! Of all of you— (He bows doum to 
the foor.) 

Of all I ask forgiveness! 

Bclsky (aside to ShuySKY) i May the Lord 
Have mercy on usi 

Shuysky (aside to Belsky) ; Caution! It may be 
He is but testing us I 
Ivan (itaerfiaj?) : My faithful slaves 
And servants! Each and all of you have 1 
Injured most grievously by de^ or word! 

Forgive me now I Thou, Bdsky—thou. Zakharyin— 

Thou, Prince MstUlavsky—thou. Prince Shuysky—thou— 

Shuysky: But pardon, sire! Can it be fitting that 
Thou shouldst ask our forgiveness?— 

Ivan : Silence, slave I 

I may repent me and humiliate 
Myself before what man I please. Be still 
And harken! 1 repent. My evil deeds 
Are boundless and innumerable. 1 
Am vile of soul, corrupt of intellect; 

I have been tempted by the glittering 
Of purple robes; my head I have defiled 
By pride, my lips with blasphemy, my tongue 
With shameful words, my hands with murder and 
With seizure of men’s gold, my belly with 
Gross gluttony and drunkenness, my loins 
By sins whereof I must not speak! Boyars, 

I pray you all! Forgive me, ail of you! 

Forgive your tsar! (He bows dovni to the 
Zakharyk: My liege and tsar! If it 

Be now God's will that thou depart from us 
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Into etemUy, then thou shouldst think 
Of what thou hast to do, and of the war 
That thou must leave unto thy son and heir 
As heritage. Thy sins whole-heartedly 
We all forgive, and zealously pray God 

For thee I j 1 

IvAK t Thou art right, old mati. Approach, son Fedor I 

Ere many days thou wilt be emperor. 

Now hear my last behests t (Lozewrt himsflf into a rhair.) 

Rule lovingly 

And piously. Thou must not wantonly 
Banish or execute. Upon my foes, 

By whom I once was driven from my throne. 

And like an humble pilgrim sought a refine 
In this our Russian land, seek not to take 
Vengeance because of me—'tis God alone 
Can judge between us! Thy stepmothCT, my 
Tsaritsa, thou must love and guard- With Dmitry, 

Thy brother, live in harmony; seek not 
To seize unto thyself his appanage. 

For slaying Abel, Cain the fratricide 
Received no heritage. Strive to conclude 
The war with Lithuania by a truce. 

And then turn all thy forces ’gainst the khan. 

Consult with Godunov and trust him: he 
Knows well my projects; from Ws youth he has 
Been trained by me in all affairs of state. 

In thy first years of rule Boris will be 
An able minister; later thou must 
Thyself acquire skill in diplomacy, 

In war and Justice, that thou mayst not serve 
The will of others, but command their wilb. 

Whether thou wilt rule all the land thyself. 

Or once more introduce the oprichnitia* 

Depends on thee; thou wilt decide which course 
Will profit best tby brother and thyself. 

A model has been set for thee. Hast thou 
Given heed and understood? 

Fedor " Father, (jod gr^t 

Thou mayst not die! God grant that through my prayem 


• That is- Will you reestatlish the (sec page ** hejp 

cont^tlie hows or will you nndertake the task your«ll? ToUtory's view of 
hirtS i, different from that of ^^porary scholars, who regard 

Ivan 35 maint^nine tbe Akifmi until hia death. 
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Thou Riayst outlive toe! Am I fit to fiile? 

Thou knowest well that I am not prepared 
For such a task! 

Ivan ; Fedor, they will not ask 

Whether it pleases thee or no! Thou must 
Ascend the throne when I am gone, 

Fedor : Dear father. 

Pray be not wroth—but I implore thee now— 

Assign thy scepter to another! Are 
There not in Russia many men more skilled. 

More competent than I? And. father, 1 
Should be content with a small appanage, 

IvAK: Thou sacristan I I speak with thee as with 
A man: thou answerest with a woman's lips! 

Woe! Woe to me! A brother now avenges 
His brother's death upon the slayer of 
A son! Ivan, my son! My murdered son! 

For this have I passed all my days in strife. 

Crushed the boyars, quenched each revolt, have strangled 
Treason around me, and have set so high 
On blood a throne for my descendants, only 
To see at last all my accomplishment 
Perish vnth. me I 

(Grigory Nagoy comes in vrilh papers.} 

Grigory Nagoy: Great emperor, here are 
Two letters for thee! 

Ivan: Give them to Boris!— 

Now let him read them both! 

Godukov i^after fftffticittff over the tetters} : From Serpukhov, 

My liege, they send word that the Tatar khan 
Already has begun to cross the Okaf 
,^nd from Kaaan. that all the Cheremis 
And the Nogays have risen in revolt. 

Ivan : No! no! So many woes cannot at once 
Assail one head! No, I will not believe it I 
I Give me the letters! 

(Godunov hands him the letters; Ivan gaaes at them for a hng hme, 
then drops them and remains motionfess. Silence. Tire Chamberlain 
comes in and whispers to BelSKY.) 

Belsky {to Ivan) : Sire, the hermit whom 
i Thou badst be summoned is already here, 

i Ivan (mifh a shudder) : Admit him. Leave me, all of youl I would 
Remain with him alone. {AU go out.) 
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Ivan (alone): ^ Almighty God, 

Ealiehtcn now my mind! , . - , j 

(He retiioiBJ it*ned in hh thoughts. After a M tnt^ the 
Hermit ctmes in. Ivan rises and bovrs ftfj head before ftiw.) 
lyj^j,; Father, pray give 

Thy holy blessing to me! ^ t ♦!,- 

Hermit {making the sign of the cross over litm) . In the name 

Of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost I 

Ivan (eeah'wj Atffifei/} : I much 

Have heard of thee. Long hast thou lived a hermit. 

In thy retired cell thou hast barred thy sight 
And hearing to all worldly vanity. 

On men like thee the good Lord oft bestows 
The gift of most miraculous prevision. 

And by their Ups he speaks the very truth. 

Hermit: ’Tis so, my son; in lives of ancient saints 
We read examples of it, but those men 
Had powers far above mine own, 

Ivan: 

Thou take monastic vows? Long years ago. 

Hermit : The very year when thou didst overcome 
Kazan, great tsar. How long the time has been 
I cannot tdl. 

IvAM: Since then the interval 

Is thirty year$+ And all that period 
Thou hast lived immured, far from the world? 

Hermit: xo-ciay 

la the first time that I have seen it. From 
My cell deep underground they brought me forth 
By violence, 

Ivan: Forgive me, father, that 

I thus disturb thy solitude and prayers. 

I needed thine advice. Instruct me, say 
How best I may avert the doom that threatens 

The doom? Whet deem! 
H^.?“ thou „et know It? ^ 

My son. No tidings have 1 heard of this. 

Ivan : Father, for my transgressions has sent 
Just retribution. On the King of Po an 
He bestowed s victory over itiC r 
The Swedes are conquering Livonia, 
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The khan advances with his horde against 
Our stale; the Cheremis and the Npgays 
Revolt, What shall I do? 

Hermit: Great changes, son^ 

Have come upon thee since those olden days i 
Then thou wa$t terrible to all thy foes. 

On high thou stoodst. and no man dared erect 
Himself against thee. Often I myself 
Have called to mJnd the signs and portents that 
I witnessed. At the very hour when thou 
Wast bonip the thunder roUed in heaven j all day 
It pealed while brightly shone the sxin. Even so 
It was throughout all Russia. Anchorites 
Came here from many lands to celebrate 
Thy greatness and to bless thy cradle. 

Ivan: Aye* 

All that is true* my father. And long years 
The Lord was merciful to me. But now 
He has removed from me his mighty arm. 

My throne is totteri ng; foes f rom every side 
Are pressing on me! 

Hermit: Send thy generals 

To meet them. Many voyevodas thou 
Hast at thy eal!. For thee they are accustomed 
To smite the iniidels^ 

Ivan : My holy father^ 

The leaders whom thou knewest all are gone! 

Hermit : And not one left? Where U the humpback Shuysky^ 
Prince Alexander, he who on the Volga 
Laid low Prince Yapandia? 

He played me false* 

And he was put to death. 

Hermit : The humpback ? He ? 

He was thy faithful servant. And where is 
Prince Ryapolovsky, who so many times 
Over the khan won glorious victories? 

Ivan : He too was put to death. 


Hermit: And Fedorov^ 

Thy groom, who crushed the Tatars near Ryazan 
And made a prisoner of Maniay, their prince? 

Ivan : I slew him for his base conspiracy 
To wrest my throne from me. 
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Hermit; Tsar, in thy words 

I hear no truth! Most faithful servants of 
Thy Majesty were all those men—I knew 
Them all. And yet there still remains to thee 
Mikhaylo Vorotynsky, the brave prince? 

When our troops took Kazan, he was the first 
To plant the cross upon the battlements. 

Thy foetnen know him well! 

Ivan: He died in torture. 

Hermit: Prince Vorotynsky, tsar!— And where is Pronsky, 
Prince Tunmtay, who in the famous battle 
At Pdlotsk broke the Lithuanian strength? 

Ivan; Drowned. 

Hermit: May the Lord have merty on thee, son!— 

But Kurbsky, Prince Audrey Mikhaylovich, 

Thy friend and gallant comrade in the days 
Of glory at Kazan? 

Ivan : Ask not of him I 

Me he abandoned—he betrayed me and 
He fled to Uthuania, to my foes. 

Hermit; In former times I well remember how 
Thy subjects loved thee. No man fled from thee; 

From distant lands men gathered to thy service. 

But say; Where are the princes; Obolensky, 

Shchenyatev and Sbeherbaty ? 

Ivan: Father, do 

Not speak their names!-— They are no more. 

Hermit: And Kashin? 

And Buturlin? Serebryanuy? Morozov? 

Ivan : All executed. 

HesmIT: What! Not every one? 

Ivan; ALL, father, all. 

Hermit: So thou hast put them all 

To death? 

Ivan: Aye, alL (SiV^wcir.) I have repented, father. 

The remnant of my life will not be 
1 soon must dic^the fatal day is set. 

Hermit: Who set it for thee? 

- Ask thou not, my father I— 

Ask not, but give me counsel how I may 
Preserve my realm. 

Hermit: If weak 

And ill, I should reply: “Kise, tsar, and in 
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The holy cause lead forth thysdf thy troops!'^ 

But thou art bent by thine infirmities; 

In thee I do not recognize the hero 

Who won Kazan from paynlm hands. Thou must 

Entrust thine armies to a younger man 

Whose name may fill with ardor Russian hearts. 

Doubtless thy son Ivw is now a warrior 
Mature and competent: send him 1 

IvAK (rising quickly) : Thou monk, 

Didst thou name him to mock at me? How dar'st 
Thou name my son Ivan? I will command 
My servants to tear out thy tongue! 

Hekmit: Great tsar. 

Thy wrath affrights me not, although its cause 
Is quite unknown. Long have I been prepared 
For death, my son! 

Ivan Aij jfa/) : Forgive me, holy father I 

Forgive me! But hast thou heard naught ? Into 
Thy quiet cell has no news penetrated? 

Hermits Unto this day the door into my odl 
Has been fast closed; to me beneath the ground 
No slightest sound has come except the distant 
Roar of God's storms and the faint pea! of bells. 

Ivan : Father, I cannot act on thine advice. 

My son Ivan—has gone to restl 
HERAitV: Who then 

Is now thine heir? 

Ivan: Fedor, my second son; 

But both in body and in spirit be 

Is w^eak. Ndther wise counsel nor brave deeds 

May be expected of him. 

HERMit; Then—ask God 

To aid thee! 

Ivan: And thou hast no further counsel? 

Hermit: Tsar, bid them lead me back into my cell. 

Ivan {rising) : Pray for holy father I 
Hermit: May the Lord 

In his great mercy send his peace unto 
Thy tortured conscience I 

Ivan (uccojh pinnies the Heemtt to the door, optns and caHs) 
Lead away the holy 

Father once more to his abode!— And now 
Return—the rest of you! 
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(Fedoh and the Boya£^ amc in.) 

Ivan {seats kimsetf and after a brief silence) : Mstislavsky! 

Belsky 1 

Zakharyin I Godunov I Httt, kiss the cross 

And swear that you will serve my sou* Prince Fedor, 

In every danger and until bis death \— 

ThoUp Fedor^ trust these four! Without their counsel 

Undertake naught! But if the Lord permit 

That Prince Ivan Petrovich Shuysky shall 

Return alive from Pskov, let him be joined 

With them, as a fifth minister. To all 

These men 1 leave the solemn legacy 

That they cooperate in thy great task 

Of ruling Russia. {He hands them the crass that he wears on hs 
breasL) Kiss the cross I 

MstislavskVj Zakharyin, Belskv* Godunov {bending dffwn to the 
cross) \ We do^ 

Great emperor I 

Ivan : To Lithuania send 

Envoys this very night, and at all costs 
Make a fair peace—or truce—with Batory* 

You may employ such words these: 'T greet 
My much-loved friend and brother, Stefan^ King 
Of Poland/" giving all his titles to him. 

And at the dose call him the ruler of 
Livonia—such is his wish: "T yield 
All the Livonian land to my belov^ 

Brother^ and merely ask that he renounce 
The town of Dorpat: kt all the rest be his I'^ 

Farther, 1 yield to him the following towns: 

Velizh* Usvyat, Ozerishche and Polotsk* 

Izhorsk, Seb^h, Holm, Zavolochyen Ostrov^ 

Gdov, Nevel, Luki, Krasny, and aH other 
□ties that he has captured ! 

(Murmur among the Boyars.) 

Zakb ARYiN: Pardon, sire I 

Tis shameful that we should propose such terms! 

Mstislavsky : My emperor* bid all of us depart 
To war with Batoryj if only we 
May not be put to shame ! 

Belsky : Great tsar, permit 

That we make sacrifice of our estates I 

All the Eovars {speaking in rapid succession) 
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We aU Will die for thee!— We will sell aU!— 

Each one of us will pledge his own estate!“ 

We will be true until our deaths!— We will 
Shed OUT last drops of blood!— We all will periah!— 

Yet bid us not yield up our Hus^an towns* 

Towns ours by right of blood! 

Ivan ; Silence, boyars! 

Think you that 1 rejoice in this? Naught ebe 
Remains to do ! Have you forgotten that 
The khan already is approaching Moscow ? 

That now the Cheremis are in revolt ? 

And that the Swedes are threatening to advance 
On Novgorod? 

ZAKt^ARViN: But* tsar* we still hold Pskov! 

Till it surrenders Batory cannot 

Leave it behind him! He will go no farther! 

His troops are insubordinate and famished. 

Harried by plague* without supplies. Wait, sire I 
Wait but a little time* and he will soon 
Be forced to raise the siege and to returup 
Yielding to us once more whatever he 
Has conquered! 

Ivan: No, I cannot, cannot wait! 

That bloody star is calling me! From Fedor 
The king would ask still more! I cannot wait I 

Belsky ; Yet, emperor* thou heare^t * plague and famine 
Stalk through their disaffected troops! Why should 
We nowp when by united efforts we 
Might overwhelm them, yield to them so many 
Russian dominions? 

Ivan ■ Victory is not 

For ns! Have you forgotten that the star 
Foretells my ruin and not Batory's? 

Zakhakvin: Tsar and liege lord! If thou in very truth 
Wert doomed to perish^ why shouldst thou desire 
To ruin Russia with thyself? 

Mstislavs ey: Why wish 

To humiliate our honor? 

Ivan (proudly) : When* redeeming 

My mortal sins before my death, even I 
Humiliate myself—even I, your ruled— 

Then you need have no thoughts about your honor! 

Not a word more!— Shuyaky, ere light appears* 
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Thou wilt prepare a letter to the Idng 
a In my beh^f; bid Pushkin and his comrades 
M Make ready to set forth at early dawn; 

And bid them in their conferences bear 
Themselves with gentle worthiness and with 
Humility: that they endure abuse 
And insults with no protests; that they suffer 
Every indignity with meekness—all! 

Boyars ; No, emperor I — That is not possible!— 
Our heads and o«r estates thou mayest rule 
Freely and absolutely, but the honor 

<Of this our native Russia is above 
^ Thine own control!— No, emperor! No man 
Will sign such orders! 

IvAM (rising) r Do you thus observe 

Your oath to me ? And thus do you remember 
The Holy Scriptures? On the day when I 
Desired to leave my throne, why did you all 
I In full assembly pray me to remain 
Upon that throne ? Did I on that great day 
Receive from you a power condidonai 
And limited? Am I not still the tsar 
, Whom God gave you and whom yourselves again 
Elected ? What responsibility 
Is yours except to give obedience 
I Unto myself? Perhaps so short a season 
Remains for me to live that loyalty 
Seems to you worthless? Traitors that you are! 

My time is not yet come I I still am tsar I 
Who dares to say that I am not the tsar I 
Down on your faces in the dust before me! 

I am your lord! (He totters.) 

\ Godunov (sMp^orting /lim) : The emperor is ill! 

IJ Summon the doctors I 

Ivan (supported by Godunov) : Under pan of death 
Delay not to equip the envoys I Order 
Them to bear all, to suffer all—aye, alll— 

Even to beatings I 

(TAe Boyars retire.) 

■ God Almighty! Lo, 

fJ Thou seest the tsar whom thou anointedsti— Is 
He now sufficiently humiliated t 
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ACT V 

SCENE I 

TAtf iJ/ Godunm 

Godunov and Maiiya GaiGOEVEvwA, his bimdng Imu, are bid¬ 
ding farewell ta the Tsabevich Fedos, 

Godunov: Farewell, tsarevichl Grateful are we both 
That thou bast honored us! But grieve no more 1 
Thoxi seest: St- Cyrits day has come, yet brought 
No woe with it. Thy sire to-day is stronger. 

And only good reports have come to us. 

The messenger sent by the tsar was able 
To overtake and to turn back his envoys; 

The flood has checked the khan in hb attempt 
To cross the Oka—while even earlier 
The news that Batory had raised the siege 
Of Pskov, gave new life to the emperor. 

Ere many days have passed^ our liege* thy father* 

Will be restored to perfect health. 

Marya Grigohyevna : My lord* 

Why dost thou hasten ? I have bad no time 
To entertain thee with a bit of food 1 

Fedor ; Forgpve me, sister 1 Though the tsar my father 
Feels easier to-day, nevertheless 
My heart is not at ease^ Brother-in-law, 

My hopes rest all in thee: do not renounce 

Thy promise! If—which God forbid!—augbt happen^ 

Then in a forest I shall go astray! 

Do thou direct me how to act I 

Godunov : T sarevich, 

Always I am thy faithful slave and servant; 

But if aught happen, have a care! Th^ will 
Not let me serve thee; all will blacken me! 

Fedor: Never will I believe their words! My father 
Commanded me to heed thy counsel, and 
In all things I rely on thee* FareweUp 
Boris! Farewell, dear sister! Pray do not 
Accompany me farther! (He goes owf, attended by Godunov.) 

Marya Ghigoryevna (alone): Oh, my God! 

Would that this day might quickly pass! Whatever 
My husband may profess, he is uneasy. 
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And as for me, all night I dreamed of jewels 
^nd precious pearls: with his own hands the tsar 
pCept rummaging in them—he strewed forth jadnthSt 
Delighting in thdr beauty. Dreams like that 
Are omens of disaster! (She begins tf? mnse.) 

Godunov (rffnrfu and gaaes at her) \ Marya, what 
Is it that troubles you? 

Marva GfiiGORYE\'NA: Forgive mci hiisband! 

I dread this day! The soothsayers— 

Godunov ; Told lies. 

The tsar is now more cheerfuL I mysdf 
yHave seen him. 

Marva Geigohyzvna: Yet^ what if the soothsayers— 

Did not tell lies? 

Godunov (towering his^oice^ : If that should happen, MaryRp 
Tell me—for now we are alone-^houId you—? 

Marya Ghigoayevna: No, no, my lord! I do not fear for him^ 
But for yourself! 

Godunov: And why for me? 

Marva Grigoryevna: Did not 

Tsarevich Fedor tell you that if aught 
Should happen^ he could not direct his course ? 

That you must guide his steps unceasingly ? 

Boris, what if there fall on you to-day 

The ht 3 .\y burden of the empire? If 

For each rebellionp for the faminep for 

The war, for all things you must bear the blame 

Before our native land? 

Godunov: Truly* if that 

Should happen which you fear* with no weak hand 
Should I assume the reins of nile. From power 
\l shrink not, feeling that I am possessed 
JOf strength sufficient to uphold our Russia 
In years of grievous trouble I Rather 1 dread 
Lest incomplete authority be mine. 

A regent, whatso'er his qualities. 

Is but the shadow of an emperor] 

He must contend with envious ri vals, nor 
,Can give expression unreservedly 
-To his most cherished aims* as I might do. 

Had I been born to ascend the throne—^not to 
Remain a subject always! 
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Mabya GrigohyctN'a^ Ahp we should 
Thank God that we are not of lofty birth! 

Tsars for thdr acts must TendCT strict account! \ 

Godunov: This present tsar's account will be most strict 
Of alL But now you waste anxiety. 

He has recovered irom his illness and 
May still have many years to live, before 
He renders that account 

Mahva GitiGoavsrvNA: You are not calm 
Yourself. 

Godunov: Nay» I am calm* I feel that all 
Is for the best. The soothsayers have lied. 

Leave me now, [ go to your own room. 

I have some work to do, 

(Majiya GaiGOBYEVNA goes Godunov opens a side door ond 
admits the hi^o soothsayers^ in chains. Then he seats himself^ and gases 
at them^ in silence*) 

Godunov (in a tone full of fneaning) : To-day is the 
Eighteenth of March» St. Cyrif s dayl 
First Soothsayer: Aye, sire! 

Godunov : To-day the tsar is stronger. 

Second Soothsayer : May God save him 1 

Godunov : Therefore you erred in prophesying that 
His end would come to-day? 

First Soothsayer: We merely told 

What we had read in heaven^s stars. 

Godunov: Why then 

Has his disease so suddenly departed? 

First Soothsayer: That we know not. Nevertheless, the day 
Is long: the sun has not yet set. 

Godunov: As I 

Gave orders, have you sought to guess my fate? 

First Soothsayer {looking about him) : We have, my lord, i 

Godunov: You may 

speak openly; 

In this room none can hear. What have you learned ? 

First Soothsayer : Your constellatigns arc most dasely twined 
With constelladous of crowned rulers j yet 
Three stars are casting shade upon your greatness. 

Soon one of them will be extinguished, * 

Godunov: Speak 

More clearly] 
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First Soothsayer: As your path goc^ forward^ it 

t Grows ever broader and more bright. 

Godunov : But whither 

Will it conduct me? 

Second Soothsayer: What your soul has long 
Dcsiredp yet dared not make corffession of 
To your own self—shall be fulfilled for you. 

Godunov: Soothsayers, tell me frankly! \¥bat awaits 
Me in the future? 

Both Soothsayers (^wcelijiigf) : When you sit upon 
The imperial throne, remember then, boyar. 

Your humble sbves! 

Godunov (ri: Are you in your right senses ? 

First Soothsayer : Such was our divinatiom 
Godunov : Hush I Be stiU I 

Walls may have ears I io ihe doors, inspects them, and pai*ses 

in front of the Soothsayers-) 

Godunov: Ye sorcerers, if I 

Did but suspect you of misleading me, 

'Twerer better for you had you ne'er been bom! 

First Soothsayer t We tell you what we $ee- 
The signs of future years; our comrades have 
Taken the omens given by blood and smoke— 

And in the misty darkness all of us 

Have seen you on the throne, wearing the crown 

And the imperial mantle-— 

Godu NOV: Hush! More softly! 

When will your prophecy come true ? 

First Soothsayer: We know 

Not when, 

Godunov: And am I fated to be tsar 
For many years ? 

Second Soothsayer: For seven years, no more. 

You will be tsar- _ ^ 

Godunov; Seven days would much rejoice 
kly heart! But how shall I attain such power? 

First Soothsayer: We know not how* *. , ^ ^ 

Godunov: Whom should I 

Second Soothsayer; A&Rnoti 

Godunov: I fain would know what adversary I 
Must fear the most. 

First Soothsayes ; Obscure are all his traits. 

Godunov: Recount them! 


In heaven we read 


1 
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First SooTHSAVEit: He is weak, yet powerful. 

Second Soothsayeil; Alone, yet not alone. 

First Soothsayer: Blameless and gentle. 

Second Soothsayer: The enemy of all the land, and cause 
Of many woes. 

First Soothsayer : Slain, yet alive. ■ 

Godunov; There is 

No sense in these your words! 

First Soothsayer: Out divimtion 

Had this result. Farther to know has not 
Been granted us, 

Godunov s At present even this 
Will serve my purpose.— They will take you back 
To prison. I myadf will in go^ time 
Have you released^ and will reward you richly. 

Yet have a care! Under the pain of death 
I charge you both; Forget yourselves what you 

Have here informed me 1 {H^ thg door; th£ SooTHaAYEis go onf.) 

Godunov (a/onr) : ^*What my soul has long 

Desired, yet dared not make confession of 
To mine own self — Aye, so it is ! I now 
See dearly what an aim has ever shone 
Before me! Forward* forward I must go 
And bring their prophecy to swift fulfillment* 

Not fate exalts ns high above the crowd— 

It merely brings the occasion to Our hands; 

Nor does a strong man idly waft until 
A miracle uplift himhe must aid 
His fate. A fair occasion is pesented* 

And I must act accordingly! (He sfomps his foot. Th^ Steward 

cowej IS.) 

Cdl hither 

One of the tsar's physidans I (The Steward ^ocs out.} 

But seven years! 

Only seven years I Nor have I any knowledge 
Whether that day be far or near. Meanwhi!e 
The hours 8y by. The madness of Ivan 
Is bringing on all calamity; 

For mine own empire nothing will remain 
Sa^’e ruins. "But the sun has not yet set,*^ 

The soothsayers spake* Who knows? Perchance if that 
Wild beast should die* my Sitt!*'fritted kinsman 
This very day would give into my hands 
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Hi5 power —then / shall be the master I 
. Yrt 

Was that the prophec^^ they made me? Not 
They saw me crowned, wearing: the mantle, on 
The throne—aye^ crowned and clad m robes of state I 
They said: “Three stars are casting shade upon 
Your greatness!” Three! One of them is Ivan; 

The second, the Tsarevich Fedor * who 
Can be the third except Dimitry? That 
Mighty opponent whom I aye must dread— 

Who can he be except that babe Dimitry ? 

He, he it is that thwarts me. "He is weak. 

Yet powerful; blaincless, and yet the cause 
Of many woes; alone, yet not alone.” 

All this applies exactly to Dimitry ! 

But what could mean the wcirds> "Slain, yet alive"*? 

Ah, those ill-omened, problematic w'ords 

Sound strangely in mine ears! * By whom will he 

Be slain? Impossible! And if some man 

In very truth should dare to raise his hand 

Against that babe, then how could the shin child 

Revive? I seem to gaze into a dark 

Ab^'ss! Mine eyes are clouded and my thoughts 

Confused. . . . Enough 1 Away with fruitless guesses 1 

Alive or stain^—his fate is in the future* 

I prize above all else the present moment. 

(The Stewasu in.) 

Steward : Boyar, the tsar's physician has arrived* 

Godunov : Let him come in! (Jacobi comes m.) Roman Eleaiarych, 
I sent for you, seeking to learn exactly 
How far improved is the tsar^s health to-day^ 

May we now hope the danger is averted? 

Jacobi; The tsar's disease, boyar* is most complex. 

His suffering is not of the flesh ^one; 


*To a Russian audience thc*e words would be iro nty^ery. In 1^3, 
the reign of Boris Godunov, there appeared a pretender t* the thrope* who darniM 
to be the Prince DrnStry who hsid been reported murdered m 1^1 pa|c 
With an army partly coTnposed ol Pole* and C^sajia this Dmitrjr 

attacked*^ the Muscovite stale In 1604- When T^r Boris died m April, 
Miisoovites, discofitenled with bia mlc. cnirdercd his wUe and son, and reoei^ 
the False Dmitry'* into Moscow, where he ruled from June, iooSh lo May^ lOoa 
He WM oi'erthrown and slain hi an uprising enRineered by Prince Vaeily Ivarwyith 
Shuysky, the oppement of Godunov in this drama. Shuysky then bcca™ trar 
and ruled until ifiia During his reign he had to ainlend with a second False 
Dmitry.” StiU a third "'False Dmitry" appeared m i&ll- 
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His mind is also ilL Accustomed from 
His youth to have all else give way before 

His own imperial wjllp he could not bear k 

This last humiliation. But good news 

Has given him courage and revives his strength. 

And he will yet be well, if we succeed 
In keeping him from further irritatioiii 
Godonov: And if—which God forbid!—his spirit should 
Be roused to wrath ? 

Jacobi : Then we could surely not 

Answer for the result. The channels that 
Conduct the blood out from the heart and back 

Into the heart are under such a strain * 

That they may burst if be be agitated. 

Godunov: But how can we prevent his being roused? 

Jacobi : Remove in every way each least excuse 
For agitation and vexation* Let 
Him hear and see only such things as may 
Divert his troubled mind. 

Godunov: How did you leave him? 

Jacobi : After his bath he laid him down to rest. 

But bade the warden transfer all his treasures 
From the main safe into a neighboring roomp 
That when he waked he might inspect bis wealth. 

Near him remains my comradCp Richard Elms. 

Godunov: You have imposed a bard condition for 
The healing of the tsar's ^scase — you know 
Our tsar! 

Jacobi : In order to distract his thoughts 
From cares of state, Belsky, the wise boyar. 

Has gathered here a troop of minstrels and 
Buffoons^ The plan is good* This day may pass 
In games and laughter. 

Godunov (njtnj): We shall do our best ^ 

To carry out your least suggestions, doctor. 

Jacobi: FareweUp boyar! 

(He goes out Godunov stafnps wtih kis fmt The Stewahd comes 
in*) 

Godunov: Is Bitj-agovsky here? 

Stew Alto; He my lord. 

Godunov: Then summon him to me. ^ 

(The Steward goes out mirf soon odmits Bityacovsky.) 

Godunov; TeU me of thy success amid the mob. 
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Bitvacovsky: Truly it Is success, my lord! 

* Are they 

BeUky and Prince Shuysky as 
I might desire ? 

Bityacovsky : They strain upon the leash* 

Godunov: And so they will attack them when we give 
The word? 

Bityagovsky: Perhaps before, 

Godunov: Thon must be ready 

To serve as witness that the insurrection 
Was fostered secretly by the Nagoys. 

I Bityagovsicy : Ready am I. 

^ Godunovi Also to swear thou heardst 

With thine own ears them instigate their slaves^ 

To rouse the mob* 

Bitvacovsky : Swearing is easy work 1 

Godunov \ To-day be close at hand^ Perchance thou wilt 
Be necessary for my purposes. 

Now get thee gone! 

(Bityagovsky gves out.) 

Godunov (fl/onr): If I am not in error, 

This day will settle things of great import! {Ht goes out.) 


Godunov 
J^E nraged at 


I 


SCENE II 

A richly furnished room iii 

Servants are bringing in and arranging cosily articles. The Stewahd 
and the Seneschal are superinlending ibent. 

Steward {to Servants) : Make haste! Make haste! Finish your 
task betimes! 

The emperor wilt be awake directly. ..r,™ 

Senc^hal {to Stewaed) : Pray tell me why he >a so set upon 

Inspecting all this stuff. 

Stewakd: The rumor gora 

That he would send some presents to his bride 
Beyond the sea. 

Seneschal: What? Did he not forswear 

The thought of marriage with her. 

He did; but now, it seems, he has resumed 
His former plan. To-day his Majesty 
Is in far better health! 
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Sen-esc a al : WeU, he must j udge 

Of his own acts! I grieve for the tsaritsa, 

For Maxya Fedorovna t She is good < 

And kind? 

Steward {hoktug qhI of the vnndiKv ): What crowds 1 What crowds I 
They throng the square 1 

Senekhal: Yes! Every day from early dawn they surge 
About the palace, seeking to gain news 
Of the tsar's health! 

Steward: Those soothsayers, praise God! 

Were dearly in the wrong! St. Cyril's day 

Has come, and wth it new health for th- tsar ! (To the Servants.) 
Ha? Is all ready? 

Seneschai, (looking at the lisi) : Everything act forth f 

Steward (to the Servants) : Well then 1 Begone! { The Servants 
go owh) 


_ , . See how the goods are sorted! 

Tre^ures of every kind! Bright sparkling stonesp 
And gold, and silks, and rich brocades! TIk room 
Glows with the radiance! 

Senesoital: Hush! Some one comes! 

Steward: Ah! Lord! Is it the tsar? 

(Belskt rowiej in.) 

Seneschal: Beisfcy. 

IjELsky; Have you made alt things ready? 

Steward: Aye, my lord. 

Belskv. Straightway the tsar will grace us with his presence, 
lake care that he be satisfied with all! 

That he be caused no slightest irritation! 

The doctors told us: "God forbid that he 

Be stirred to wrath by aught this day!” (Loud laughter w heard.) 

That laughter? Whose is 

(The j^TEH fOHiej in. He is followed b\ a throng of Minstrels - 
i« fantastic eostutnes, carrying rebecks, bagpifes, cytnbals, and dash- 
mg tnslruments of varjous sorts.) 

Jester (to Belsky) : I have brought my chorus. Unde 
Bcgdan, Hark while they stng their merry songs t 
MtNSTRELs {ifon« and jfnj): 


Hey^ tnirn, bum, bumf 
Op«n the (fate to ii!5, j^rannyf 
Pull the ffoat by h\s horn I 
Hey^ bump bu m, burn I 
Granny^, fly off to th^ moon! 
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jESTEa: Well, do they please you? 

Belsky (inspecting the Minstsels); Excellently weUl 
^Attentidm, clowns 1 Give no rest to your heels I 
You must turn handsprings lor the mighty tsarl 
Meanwhile, into that room and hide yourselves! 

When I shout, “Fellows 1” all of you run in 
And let your song ring joyously! 

(The Minstrels pass over the stage ond go out by o side door.) 

Belsky {to the Jestek) ; Thy place 
Shall be close by the tsar. Gaae at his eyes. 

And if he merely knit his brows, fling out 
Some merry jest I 

^ Jester: Aye, fling it out! Should not 

You like the task? But he wiL fling you out 

From the high window! (Tii^ door opens.') Here he comes! Success, 
My jests! 

(Ivan ii brought on the stage (it o chotr. He wears a dresstng 
gowti. His foce is exhausted by diseasef but has a triutnphant express 
JiON. The bearers dtnrw the chair in the center of ike room, and 
ptaee in front of it a stnaii trlangidar table* Ivan s entrance is fol^ 
tawed by thit of Godunov, Mstislavsky, Shuvsky and the rest of 
the Boyars, with the exception of Zakharyin.) 

Ivan {seated in his chair, to Godunov): To-day we cannot see 

again 

England's ambassador. To-morrow he 
May come to take bis leave, without bis sword 
And cutlass. In our sleeping rotm we will 
Informally receive him. Meanwhile ^we 
Will see what presents we may deagnate 
For Queen Elizabeth our sister and 
Her niece, our future bride! 

Belsky: Perhaps, great tsar, 

\ These flowered silks of Persian workmanship, 

* Of varied patterns, might be pleasing to 
The English queen. 

Ivan ; No, rags will never win 

Her admiration. She has not the traits 
Of other women. Pisemsky has written 
To us from London that she loves to chase 
The antlered stags amid the forests: that 
^ In hawking also docs she And delight. 

And baiting of the bear. She needs must have 
A gift more suited to her manly tastes. 
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Hand me that turquots harness, with the bridle 
Set thick vi'ith lustrous pearls; therewith may go 
That horsecloth strewn with jacinths! 

(They hand to Ivan the objects that he desires. He hoks thent 
over and motions to have them set to one side.) 

Next we will 

Present to her two bears, alive, m chains 
Of gold, and six Siberian falcons. Let 
Our sister s^rt with them and call to mind 
Our generosity' For Lady Mary— 

She is a different sort—for her we choose 
Rare jewels. Give me here the necklaces 
And rings! 

(They fmnd Ivan various precious articles. He takes them in hts 
hands and looks them over, one after another.) 

This string of diamonds, combined 
With azure sapphires and with rubies, we 
Will send our bride. The clear blue sapphire, when 
One looks inlo its depths, brings to the soul 
A lasdng peace and banishes all griefs; 

The ruby watches over wifely vows. 

Because in hue it rivals the heart’s blood. 

Among our rings this we select for her: 

Most predous is it of them all. The stone 
Therein is railed the "lal”; + from India 
The gem is brought; hard is it to procure, 

Since griffins, frightful monsters, guard it thert 
It heals the bite of serpents. Let our bride 
Place it upon her finger, as a token 
Of love from us. As for the fabrics, I 
Know little of them: ask Tsaritsa Marya! 

Women are keen at all such things; what she 
Prefers, send to the Lady Mary! 

Jester; Tsar 

And daddy I 

Ivan ; WTiat, fool ? 

Jester; When dost thou intend 

To marry? 

Ivan: What is that to thee? 

^^'^Nagov) Just this! fo Miksaylo 


* Balas ruby. 
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I wish to do a service for friend Mishka. 

Court life for the Nagoys is ended now, 

I would gain him funds for his last days! 

(Hp takes off his eap and with it ttioJfes about the assembly, as if 

begging afiflsO 

Ivan: What art thou doing, fool? 

Jester: A thread from each 

I gather, tsar, to weave a shirt for naked 


Mishka Nagoyt 

Ivan : Ha ha! A priceless fool! 

He never will be called Nagoy! * (To the Nahovs.) You there I 

V If you still give me faithful service, I t i. t j 

Will not desert you! {Glancing over his treasures.) Thank the Lord, 

I have 

Treasure enough! I may reward what man 
I pleasemy coffers will not soou be empty I 
{Cries are heard from the square.) 

What cries are those? 

Godunov: The people shout, great tsar, 

|L And make them merry since thou art restored 


BTo health I 

^ Ivan : Let them make merry now! Roll out 
Into the square an hundred casks of mead 
And wine! To-morrow morning they shall have 
A novel sport All of the soothsayers 
And stargazers who falsely prophesied 
That I should die to-day, shall on a pyre 
Be roasted. Go, Boris I Inform them of 
Their doom I Then come again to me and tell me 
Of their grimaces I (Gonuftov goes out.) 

Ha! So they would jest 

With me! They strove to frighten me by naming 

) St, Cyril’s day! No man can ever learn 

The day ’whereon his death must come! Not otifil 
You! Do you hear? 

Shuysky; We hear, great emperor. 

Ivan; Why are you silent? Is it possible 

For a man to prophesy, “So long 1 have. 

To live!” or say, “Thus 1 shall end my life I ? 

' Mstislavsky: No, sire! 


• «IJa«oy" tneana "naked.' 
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Ivan; Aye^ 'tis the truth! So then, why do 

You hold your peace? 

Shuvsky: Great emperor, we all 

Both day and night implore the Lord to give 
Thee health 1 

Mstislavs KV : May God restore thee saon, my liege I 

Ivan : But am I not already healed ? What mean 
Your words? Thinlc yon that I am ill? The stin 
Is setting, but I am more vigorous 
Than in the morning. I have years enough 
Before me to restore my shattered realm! 

At my last mortal hour, when by my couch 

The metropcHtan and all his priests 

Raise up their prayers* I shall speak boldly to them: 

"Weep notp for I am comfortedp since now 
My son receiveth from mine hands a light 
And easy task!'^ And thus I shall depart 
Unto my God! 

(Belsky makes a sign to the Jest^* who has been looking at various 
artictes on the tables. The Jester takes the box of chess and 
offers it to Ivan.) 

J ESTER: Dear tsar 1 Behold these playthings! 

Ivan {fo the Boyass) ; For their false prophecies I have condemned 
The soothsayers to dea^. What think you? Is 
My sentence just? 

Boyahs s It isp great tsar! 

Ivan: If then 

Tis just, what strange restraint has tied your tongues ? 

Boyars : Great emperor^ have mercy on us, but 
We know not what to say I 

Ivan: You know not? So 

I have condemned innocent men to death ? 

And so tho$e sorcerers did not lie? 

Boyars: They lied, 

Great tsar!— They lied!— They well have earned their tortures!— 
For their transgressions death would not suffice! 

Ivan: I wrung that from you!— These men fear to speak! 

Words must be tom forth from their mouths with tongs! 

What are you whispering there? 

Shuysky: Nay* emperor. 

We did not whisper! 

Ivan: Are you waiting for 

Some new event to-day? What look you for? 
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Jesieu : Fair sun, otir tsar, pray ttim thine eyes upon 
These playthings here I 

Ivan; What holds he in his hands? 

Belsky: a set of chess men, sire, sent as a gift 
To thee by Persia’s shah* 

Jester {looking otter the pietes) : How gayly decked 1 
Belskv {taking the board from the table) z Here is the board I 
Ivan: , Show 

it to me! (Looking otter the chess set,} ’Tis long 
I have played the game. (To Belsky.) Seat thee, Bogdan, 
And we shall see which is the better man! 

(The Servants bring in candfrr. Ivan arranges his pieces. BelskV 
seats himself opposite him on a stool and arranges his oivn.} 

Jester (to Ivan, pointing to the chess men} : Just like thine own 
boirars; I tell thee what I 
Lay all thy living counselors aside. 

And set these chess men in their places. Then 
Affairs will go no worse—and they'll not ask 
Fhjt food or drink! 

Ivan: Ha, ha! Our jester seems 

No fool at all to-day 1 , 

{He mtrties a paam. The gome begins. AH the company stand tn a 

semicircle behind the tsar's chair and wf^ch.} 

Jester; Or, if not they. 

Let me supply the place of thy boyars 1 
I'll sit alone in council— all alone. 

And never will dispute with mine own self I 
Or, honored tsar, dispatch bk instantly 
To Lithuania, as thine august 
Ambassador; let me congratulate 
The king! 

Ivan : On what? 

Jester ; That he has smashed nis skull 

Against the walls of Pskov! 

Iv^jj. Indeed it were 

No bad idea to send thee forth. To me 
He sent his gauntlet by Haraburda! 

I wot that now no longer they intend 
To strike at Novgorod I 
Shvysky: That is beyond theml 

Ivan: Thdr Sejm has now refused to vote supples! 

Ridiculous indeed I A niler^s faithful 
Subjects decline to give him funds! 
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Jestek : ^ 

Haii’e no such customs. When a thing is wanted— 

"Come, come!”—^it is on hand. 

Belsky {moving kis queen^ : Check, empefor. 

Ivan { protecting ki$ king with a bishop) : Check to thy queen! 
Shuyskv {to Belsky, iauirAmi?) : Now you are caught, boyar [ 

Your queen is lost t 

Ivan : Yes, so indeed It seems! 

Bklsky; In very truth, my queen is lost! 

Ivan: *Tis plam 

We are not yet bereft of all our skill 
At chess! Our ailment has not yet deprived us 
Of all our intellect! St, Cyril’s dayl 
What notions they contrived, the cursed knaves! 

Where is Boris? Why comes he not with their 
Reply! , 

(Belsky takes the tsar's bishop. Ivan if about to take Belsky s 
queen with kis ting, but drops the king on the fioor. The Jsstee 
hastens to pick it up.) 

Jester: Aha, the tsar has cracked his crown! 

Ivan (wit/i a fiash of temper) : Fool, thou mayst lie, but not too 
much! (To Belsky,) Thy turn! 

(The gome continues. Godukov appears at the door.) 

Godunov {pointing to Ivan; aside to a Boyar who w standing in 
the rear of the others) : How is he? 

Boyar {aside to Godunov): Very prone to wrath! His temper 
Already twice has all but overcome him! 

(Godunov comes up and stands opposite Ivan,) 

Ivan (ramn^ his head) : Thou here? What then? Thou hast seen 
the sorcerers? 

What did they answer? Why now art thou silent? 

Why speak'st thou naught? 

Godunov: Hm, emperor and liege! 

Ivan : Why dost thou gaae at me in such a manner? (Afoving away 
from Godunov.) 

How canst thou dare gaze thus? 

Godunov: Great emperor! 

The soothsayers bade me reply to thee 
That faithful are their arts. 

Ivan: How- so? 

Godunov: That they 

Cannot mistake, and that—St. Cyril's day 
Is not yet past I 
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Ivan toitefing') : Not past?— St. Cyril's day?— 

Thou dar'st— Knave, dar’st thou look me in the eye!— 

Thou—thou— I understand thy glance!— Thou hast come 
To slay me—slay me!— Traitor!— Headsmen!— Son!— 

Feodor!— Trust him not!— He is a thief!—* 

Nay, do not trust him!— Ah I (Re falls face dawmi'ard o» the floor.) 
Sbuysky (rushing to Ai'wt and supporting his head) : God! He is 
dyti^! 

Belsky: Call the physicians! Cali them speedily! 

IvA« (opening his eyes) : Brii^ my confessor! 

BsLSitv: Eun and fetch a 

) priest! 

Make haste! Run swiftly I Fellows! Fellows I Hey! 

(The Minstbels run i«, singing, whistling, and dancing.) 
MiNSTitats (jtMj): 

Hey, burn, bum, bum ! 

Pul! the goat by his horn! 

Boyaks : What! What is this! Back, in the name of God I 
Belsky (ruj/tm? at the Minstrels): Back! Back I Ye impious 
foo!s, get back I The tsar 
1$ dying! 

Mstislavsky : Call the doctor! 

(Ivan dies. Several of the Boyabs rtuh out of the room. The 
Minstrels scatter in fdl directions. Elms ch<1 Jacobi come in.) 

Jacobi: Where is he? 

Where is the emperor? 

Belsky (pointing to the corpse) ; There! 

I Jacobi (bending down and feeling Ivan’s pefse) : The pulse is still ! 

I Elms (/ofciMp the other hand) : It is not beating—no! 

Jacobi (feeling the heart)'. The heart beats not I 

Elms: Dead! 

Jacobi: Life !s now extinct! 

^ Godunov (approaches and toys his hand on Ivan’s heart): He has 
expired! (He opens the window and shouts into the square.) 
Moscow, our Tsar Ivan Vasilyevich 
Is now deceased! 

(Uproar and loud talking are heard from the square. Godunov leaves 
the room. The Boyars surround Ivan and gase at hint without speak¬ 
ing, Zakharyin comes fn and stops in front of the corpse.) 
i.'W Zakharyin: The end has cornel And thus. 

Our Tsar Ivan, before whom Russia long 
Has trembled—powerless thou liest now. 
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Helpless and motionless and poor amid 

Thy treasures! Yet why stand we here and wait. 

Boyars ? Shall he lie prone in dust before us. 

Before whom we ourselves by in the dust 
For half a century? Or do you dread 
To touch him even now ? Fear not! No more 
Will he unclose his eyes! His nerveless hand 
No more will dutch that pointed staff, nor will 
His chilly lips pronounce death sentences I 

(They lift IvAK^ lay him em a bench, make a pUlffW for him, and cover 
him Tvith brocade. Fedor, ihe TsAMrSA, and the Tsarevna Irina 

niM jft.) 

Fedor towards ihe corpse) : Father and tsar ! 

Tsaritsa : The Lord 

have mercy on U51 
Irtna : Obp Gtsdl 

three uaU and sob. The cries in the square increase. The 
Commander of the Gtiards comes tw.) 

CoMMANDRR (to Fee>or) : Great emperor, the folk rebdbl 
Already they attack the palace! 

Fedor {terrifed} t What 

Do they desire? 

Commander: They shout that Eebky and 
Prince Shuysky here have slain our tsar with poison I 
{Corporal of the Guards runs in.) 

Corporal t The moh has captured now the giant cannom 
They seek to batter down the palace walls! 

Belsky (to Fedor) : Order the troops to fire upon them I 
Fedor : Find 

Boris! The brother of my wife! Boris! 

(Godunov comes m.) 

What shall I do? 

Godunov {to Fedor, in a solemn voiccj. falling on his knees) i 
Great tsar! 

Fedor (rttjftiW to A™) : Ah! Here thou art 

At last! 

{Cries are heard from the square. Amid them the names of Shuysky 
attrf 0/ Belskv can be distinguished.) 

Shuysky Fedor) : Make thy dedsfon, emperor! 

Fedor (indicating Godunov) i Tib b the man who now must make 
dedstons I 

To him I delegate my power henceforth I 
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Godunov {nfter bouinff Fedor, to the window) t 
All Moscow, hear! Fedor Ivanovidi^ 

By grace of God Grand Prince and T$ar of Russia, 

Bids me proclaim to you that Tsar Ivan 
EHed of an illness. Of his death no man 
Is guilty. But both Belsky and Prince Shuy$ky 
Long have oppressed you. Knowing this. Tsar Fedor 
Exiles them far from Moscow! 

(Uproar in the square.^ 

Shuysky; Whatp Boris 

Feodorych ? \¥hat words are these? 

} Belsky: Why send 

Ua into exile? 

Godunov: You are free to stay,— 

Will you go forth upon the porch? 

Shuysky: Not Thi^ 

Would rend us limb from limbi 
Belsky: Tear us to bitsl 

Godunov : I think so too. {To the Cosibiander of the Guards.) 

Guard the boyars securely 
And lead them forth from Moscow, At Pokrov 
You will receive instructiooa where to take them. 

{Guardsmen jurr^nijid Shuysky nrrd Belsky,) 

Zakharyin (to Godunov) : Swift are your acts, boyar! We stiU 
know not 

Who roused the people to revolt 
Godunov: " Mstislavsky 

And the Nagoys. {[ndkating Bitvagovsey^ who comes in, weU dressed 
and with the wr of u Here is a witness of 

The fact! 

The Two Nagoys and Mstislavsky: What? He? 

3^ Bityagovsky (insotenily): Yes» I! 

Godunov Mstislavsky) : You^ Prince Mstislavsl^, 

Deserve to 1«^ your lifCt but the kind tsar 
Merely exiles you to a monastery. (To the Nagoys.) 

You two, from love of the tsaritsa, he 

Pardons, but orders that you both repair 

To Uglich, with Prince Dmitry the tsarevich 

And with herself, {To the Tsakitsa. indkaiing Bityagovsky,) 

This man is delegated 
To keep guard over you. 
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Tsahitsa {to Fedor) : Nay, trust him notl 
Feodor, trust him notl Tsar, do not send ^ 

Us into exile! 

Fedor (/o Godunov) : Could not the tsantsa 
Remain in Moscow, brother? 

Godunov: Sire, it will 

Be better for her there. 

Zakhabvik : ^ I see, boya^ 

That you display rare skill in state affairs I 
For alt you have found places—me alone 
You have forgot! Tell me where T must e®! 

To exile? To a monastery ? To 
A prison? To the block? 

Godunov: Father, the tsar 

Begs that you still remain with him. 

Tsaritsa {to Zakharyin) : Save me! 

Save me* bovar! My son and 1 are lost! 

: CCKIgr»t. that ,J1 b. n« tost! (ro GoDtiHOV.) 

The seed that you have sown. Boyar Boris, 

Is evil j no good harvest do I augur * t s 

Will come thereof I (T«r«»np to the corpse of Ivan.) 

O Tsar Ivan I May God 
Forgive thee 1 May the Lord foigive us all! 

Such U the penalty for despotism 1 

Such the result of our degeneracy! .. .u , 

Fedor (mi teors, to the Tsamtsa) : Weep not, tsaritsa mother 1 What 

else could 

I do for thee! It seems this must ^ so! ■ 

Godunov (ffoittg to the window ): People of Moscow I The great 

Tsar Feodor 

Ivanovich forgives you your revolt! 

Now get you gone and pray for the salvation 
Of your late Tsar Ivanl— To-morrow mom 
Throughout all Moscow you shall every one 
Receive most ample gifts of grain and wine! 

Shouts in the Square: Long life to Tsar Fedor Ivanovich! 

Long life to Godunov his true boyar! , -tl,.. 

(Fedor, sobbing, throws kitasetf on tkt neck of Godunov, They 
stand, embracing each other,) 
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ACT I 

The takes place in autumn in a large peasant Ullage, The 

stage represents Petris spacious cettage^ Petr is seated on a bench^ 
repairing a horse-cottar^ Akisya flwd Akulina are spinning. 

J SCENE I 

Petr^ Anisya^ and Akitlika 


j Anisya and Akuuna are singing iagctker^ 

Petr {glancing out of the windoor*") t The horses have got loose agaiit. 
Theyll kill the colt before you know it. Nikita! Hey, Nikita! He^s 
' deaf 1 {Listens for a moment To the women.) Keep stfll, will you! 
I can't hear ^ything, 

Nikita (from the yardj. off slage} : What? 

I Petr : Drive in the horses. 

Nikita (sraiwf) : 111 drive "em in. Give me time. 

Petr (^sk^king his ftftfd): Drat these hired men! If I was well, 
I’d never think of keeping one. They do nothing but make trou^. 
{Rises (tnd sits down again.') Nikita! I can’t make him hear* ■ One 
of you go, will you ? Akulina, go and drive 'em in. 

Akuuna; The horses? 

Petr : What do you suppose ? 

Akuuna: Right away. (Coes ont.) 

SCENE TI 
Petr and Anisya 


Petr: The fellow’s a loafer, no good on the farm. If he’d only stir 

himself! . , , ^ . 

Anisya: You’re mighty spry yourself— just crawl from the stove to 

the bench- All you do is boss the rest of us. - . • 

Petr: If 1 didn't boss you, the whole farmd be ruined m a year. 


Oh, what a lot you are I ^ 

Anisya : You give us a dozen jobs and then growl. 

on the stove and give orders. 


It’s easy to lie 
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Pet* {sighing) : Oh, i£ this sickness didn't have hold of me, I 
wouldn’t kee|] him for a day. 

Akolika {off jfcr^e); Shoo! shoo! shoo! {One can hear the colt 
whinny ond the horses run itilo the yard. The gate creaks .) 

Petr ; Fancy talk is ail he's good for. Honest, 1 wouldn’t keep 
him. 

Anisya {tnimiefeing him) ! "I won't keep him.*' If you'd only get a 
move on yourself, you might talk. 


SCENE in 

The same and Akulina 

Akulina {coming ia): I had hard work to drive ‘em in. The roan 
kept— 

Petr: Where's that Nikita? 

Akulina: Nikita? He’s standing in the street. 

Petr: What's he standing there for? 

Akulina: for? He's standing round the comer and chatting. 

Petr ; Can't get sense out of her! Who's he chatting with ? 
Akulina {not catching his svords) : What? {Petr brandishes his 
arm at Akulina; she sits doim at her spitttiing,) 


SCENE IV 

The same and Anyutka 

Anyutka {running in. To her mother) : Nikita's father and mother 
have come to sec him. They're taking him home to marry him—^just 
think 1 

Anisya: Aren't you lying? 

Anyutka: Honest and true, may I die if it ain’t! {Laughs.) 1 was 
going by, and Nikita says to me: "Now good-by, young lady,” he says; 
"come and have some fun at my wedding. I’m leaving you," he says. 
And then he just laughed. 

Anisya {to her husband ): Folks haven't much need of you. You 
see he was getting ready to leave himself. And you were saying: “111 
turn him out”! 

Petr: Let him go; can’t I find other men? 

Anisya: But haven’t you paid him in advance? 

(Anyutka goes toward the door, listens to their words for a mo- 
fntntj and goes out.) 
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SCEire V 

Anisya, Petr, and Axulina 

Petr {frowning ): He can work off the money next sumnner if neces¬ 
sary. 

Akisya: YeSj you're glad to let him go—one less mouth to feed- 
But during the winter I'll have to tend to things all alone, like a work 
horse. The girl ain't awful eager to work, and youll just lie on the 
stove. I know you! 

Petr: What's the u&e of wagging your tongue for nothing when you 

I . ain't heard anything yet ? 

^ Antsva ; The place is crowded with the animals. You haven't sold 
' the cow and you've taken in all the sheep for the winter—it'll be hard 
enough to store up feed for all of *^em^ and to water 'em. And now you 
want to let the hired man gO- I won't do a man's work I 111 lie down 
on the stove just like you and let things go to smash—and you can do 
what you please about it. 

Petr (to Akulina) : Go for the fodderp will you? It's time. 
Akulsna: For the fodder? All right. {PuU ^ ftcr coat and takes 
a 

Anisya: I won't work for you, I've had enough of it I wont! 
Work for yourself. 

Petr: Shut up! What are you mad about? You're like a wet hen, 
Anisya : You're a mad dog yourself! There's no work or joy to be 
got out of you. You're just sucking the life out of me. A mad dog* 
that's what you are. 

Petr (spits owd puts on his : Plague take you Lord forgive 
me ! HI go and find out how things are. {Coes out.) 

Anisya (shouts after /iiwi) ; Rotten* long-nosed devil! 

SCENE VI 

^ Anisya and Akulina 

Akulina : What are you scolding dad for ? 

Anisya ; Shut up, you fool! t , 

Akulina (going toward the door}: I know what you re scolding 
him for. You're a fool yourself, you cur. I ain't afraid of you. 
Anisya: What's that? (Jumps up and looks for something 'unfh 
' tvkich to strike her^) Look out or I'll take the poker to you+ ^ ^ 

Akulina (opening the door}: You’re a cur, you re a devil; thats 
what you are. Devil* devil I {Runs out,) 
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SCENE VII 
Anisya alone 

Anisya (meditatet }; "Come to the we<Jding,” says he. So that's 
what they’re up to—marryiiig him? Look out, Nikita, if that's your 
doings. I'll have my say too. , , . I can't live without him. I won't 
let him go. 


SCENE VTTI 
Anisya and Nikita 

Nikita (rotaei in and glances about. Seeing that Anisya i$ alone, 
he approaches her quickly. M^kispers) : Well, my girl. I'm in trouble I 
My father s come and wants to take me away—tells me I must go home. 
"We're marrying you off for good and all," says he, "and you’ll have 
to stay at home.” 

Anisya: Well then, marry. What do I care? 

Nikita: Oh, re-ally! I thought it'd be better to talk things over; 
hut this is what she says; she tells me I must marry. What does this 
mean? (Winks.) Have you forgotten? 

Anisya: Go ahead and marry. You needn’t_ 

Nikita : What are you snorting at ? You won’t even let me pet you 
a bit.— Well, what's wrong with you ? 

Anisya : I think you want to desert me. And if you do want to 
desert me, then I’ve no use for you either. That’s die whole 
story 1 

Nikita: Oh, stop, Anisya. Do you think I want to forget you? _ 

Not so long as I live. So I won't leave you for good and all. This 
is the way I figure it: let 'em marry me. but then I’ll come back to you— 
if only they don’t make me stay at home. 

Anisya: Afuch I If care for you if you’re married. 

Nikita: But remember, my dear girl; I simply can't go against my 
father's will. 

Anisya; You put the blame on your father, but the scheme’s your 
Own, You ve been plotting for a long time with your sweetheart, with 
Marina, She put you up to this. She didn't run over here the other day 
for nothing. ^ 

Nikita: Marina? Much I care for her! . , . Many of her kind fall 
for me I 

Anisya: WTiy did your father come? You told him to! You’ve 
been deceiving me I 

Nikita : Anisya, do you believe in God or not ? I never even dreamed 
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of any such thing. Honestly, I never thought of it. My old man made 
the plan out of his own head. 

Anisya : If you don’t want to get married yourself, can any one pull 

you to it like a jackass? ♦ , l 

NiKJtAt All the same, 1 figure a fellow can’t oppose his father. And 

I don’t want to. 

Anisya; Just say you won't, and stick to it. 

Nikita; One fellow refused, and they thrashed him in the i,lllage 
jail. Then he understood. I don't want to go through that. 1 tell you, 

it's ticklish. 

Anisya : Qtiit your fooling. Listen, Nikita: if youYc going to marry 
Marinaj I don^t know what TH do to myself. * , ^ 111 kill myself I 1 ve 
sinned and broken the law, but now I can^t turn back. Just as soon as 
YOU leave me, VW do it, 

' Nitkita: Why should 1 leave? H I wanted to leave. I d have gone 
lonp ago* The other day Ivan Semenych offered me a job as coach- 
man ... and what an easy life I Yet I didn't take it. I think that 
everybody likes me. If you didn't love me. I'd act differently. 

Anisya: Just remeniher this. The old man may die any day; then 
I think we can cover up all our sins. I’ve planned to marry you; then 

you’ll be the master of the house, , 

Nikita: No use guessing. What do I care? I do the work as if it 
was for my own self* The master likes me^ and his wi e—we * s e s 
in love with me. And if women love me, I’m not to blame; it s a simp e 
matter. 

Anisya : Will you love me ? , ., . , . * 

Nikita her) ; Just this way 1 You vc always been m my 

{Matsena comes in and for some time stands before the tkon m the 
co^er of the roofn. Cfos»ng herself. Nikita and Anisya tsway 
from each other.) 

SCENE IX 

P 

The safne and Mat^na 

Matsena : Oh, what I’ve seen, I didn’t see j what I've he^, 1 didii^ 
hear. Been having f im wi th a nice little wo^ti, have you. What of i^ 
Even calves have thdr fun, you know. Why shouldnt you. ^oure 
still young. But the master is asking for you m the yard, my son. 

Nikita: I camc: in to get the ax. 

Matrena : I know, my boy ; I know what sort of an ax yon came for. 

You’re likely to find that kind near a woman. 

Nikjta {bends down and ^cks up an ox) : Well, mother, are you 
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really goin^ to marry me? I think there's no reason for that at all. 
And then I don’t want to marry, 

MATRertA: Oh, my darling, why should we marry vou? You're 
living and having a good time; it's only the old man's plii. Go ahead, 
ftij hoy I we II settle the whole business without your help. 

Nikita : This 15 queer: first you want to marry me, and then you say 
there s no need of it, I can't understand things at aJL 


SCENE X 

Anisya and Matresa 

Akisya: Welj, Auntie Matrena, do you really want to marry him? 

MATREh’A: Why should we marry him, my precious? You know 
what our familys like. My old man keeps mumbling foolish stuff: 

Marry hirn, must many him." But he hasn’t enough sense to Judge. 
Horses don t run away from oats, you know, men don't quit one good 
thing for another; that's the way to look at it. Don’t I see (fVinks \ 
the turn things are taking? 

Asisva: It's no use for me to hide from you. Auntie Matrena, 
\ou know everything. I have sinned; I have fallen in love with your 

Matrena: Well, this is news I And Auntie Matrena didn't know I 
Oh. girhe. Auntie Matrena is an old bird, a sly old bird. Auntie 
Matrena, I can tell you, darling, can see a yard underground. I know 
everything, precious! I know why young wives need sleeping powders, 
Ive hrought ®me. a rorner of her kerchief and takes 

need to, I don t know and don’t want to know. That’s the way. Auntie 
Matrena ^s young once herself. I’ve had to find out how to live with 
my own fool, you see, I know the whole seventy-sevcu tricks, I see 
y^ old mans witheri^ away, darling, withering away, mat sort 

flow. I tell you: you U be burying him next spring' You must get 
some one dse to be the boss. And ain't my son up to the job? He's 
no worse than others. So what use would it be for me to pull my son 
away from a good soft place? Am I my own child’s enemy ? 

Anisya : If only he don^i leave ml 

, 1^- ?■* by now; but sometimes, when 

he gets a notion mto his noddle, you can’t knock it out with a mallet. 

Anisya; But how did the business start? 

Matrena: You see, darling; you know yourself the lad is daft on 
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women; and he's handsome too, I must say. Well, he was living on the 
railroad, you know, and there they had an orphan girl as cook. Well, 
that hussy began to chase after him. 

Anisya : Marina? 

^tATRE^'A: Yes, plague take her! Well, whether anything happened 
or not, my old man only knows. Whether people talked, or whether the 
girl herself got round him— 

Anisya; What impudence, the bold thing! 

Matrena: So my silly old fool got on his <3 t and kept sayii^; "We 
miisr marry him, marry him to coii'er up the sin. Let's take the lad 
home," says he, "and marry him." I argued all I could, but it was no 
use. "Alf right,*’ thinks I, "I’ll play another game." You have to know 
how to manage those fools, darling. Just pretend to agree, but when 
the time comes you can turn things your own way. You know a woman 
can fly up in the air and think seven and seventy thoughts, and how’s 
a man to guess 'em! "WeU. old man " says I, “it's a good plan, but we 
must think it over. Let's go call on our son,” says I,' and ask the advice 
of Petr Ignatjth. Let’s see what hell say,” ^ we’ve come. 

Anisya: Oh, auntie, how's this? %Vhal if his father orders him? ^ 
Matbena : Orders him? Stick his orders under a dog’s tail! l^n’t 
vou worry; this thing won't come off. 111 talk over the whole business 
with your old man right away ; III sift it so there wont be anything 
left of it. I came along just to fix it up. Think of it; my son's living in 
liappiness and expecting more-^and I m to marry him off to a vagabond 

girl! Do you think I’m a fool? ^ ^ 

Anisya: She's even been running over here to sec him, that Marina.— 
Will you believe it, auntie; when they told me he was to be married, I 
felt a knife run through my heart? I thought that his heart was with 


her, 

Matrena I E.hj dar^^iig'! Do you think hes a fool? Hes not 
man to love a homeless trollop. Nikita, you know, is a lad of some sense. 
He knows whom it’s worth while to love. And don’t you worry, darling. 
We’ll never take him away as long as he lives. And we won’t marry him. 
Just hand us a little money, and we'll lei him stay here. 

Anisya : If Nikita left, I think I'd die. 

Matreka: Yes, y-ou’re young. Hard lines! For a woman like you, 
fresh and rosy, to live with that old scarecrow— 

.A.KlsyA; Believe me, auntie. I’m sick to death of that man of mine, 
that long-nosed cur; t don't want ever to see him again, 

Matbena: Y’^es, such is your lot. But look here. (/« a vehsper, 
ghneina around.} I went to that old man for powders, you know, and he 
gave me two different kinds. Just look here. “This is a sl«pmg 
powder." says he. "Give him one of em, says he, and hell fall 
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asleep &o sound yon could walk on him. And thisp^^ says he a sort 
that she must have him drink—there's no smell to it, but it*s awful 
strong. Give it seven Umeg over/' says he, "one pinch at a time. Give 
it to him seven tirnes. And then,” says he, "she'll soon be free hom 
him.” 

An^isya: Oh bo bo! What's that! 

Matr^jta : “It won't leave any traces,.” $ays he^ He charged a whole 
ruble. "CM‘t let you have ^em for less,” says he* "for hard to get 
'era, you know/'' I paid my own money for ^em^ darling. I thought 
you could use 'emj if you can't* I'll take 'em to Mikhaylovna. 

Anisya: Oh! oh I But maybe there^s something bad about ''em. 

Matrena : What's bad about it, darling? It'd be different if your 
man was in strong health, but now he just makes a bluff of being ^ive* 
He don't belong to the living* he don't. There are a lot of men like him. 

Anisya: Oh! oh! poor mel Auntie* I'm afraid it may be sinful. 
Oh, what have I come to I 

Matrena : I can take 'em back 

Anisya: Do you dissolve the second sort in water, like the others? 

Matrena: It's better in tea, he says. "You don't notice '^em at all*” 
he says; ^^ere's no smell to 'em* not a bit.” He's a clever man, 

Anisya (taking the powders) i Oh I obi poor me! I'd never meddle 
with such things if my life wasn't a torment worse than prison* 

Matrena: And don^t forget the ruble; 1 promised to take it to the 
old man. He has troubles of his own^ 

Anisya: Sure! (Goes fo the chest and hides the powders.) 

Matrena: And keep 'cm tight, darling, so that people won^t know. 
And if he finds 'em--^God forbid 1—say that they’re for cockroaches, 
{Takes the rubie^) TheyVe good for cockroaches too, . . . {Siops 
suddenly.} 

(Akim comes in and crosses himself before the ikon; Petr comes in 
and sits 

SCENE XI 

The same, Petr and Ariu 

Petr : Well, how goes it* Uncle Akim f 

Akim ; A bit better* Ignatych, a bit better* y^see j a bit better. Because 
I was afraid that there might— Foolery* you know. I'd like, y'see* 
I'd like to get the lad down to business. And if you^'d agree* y'see* 
then we might. It'd be better if— 

Petr: All right* all right. Sit down and let's talk. (Akcm sits 
down^) Wd! then ? So you want to marry him? 

Matrena : We can wait about marrying him, Petr Ignatych, You 
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know how hard up wc are. Ignatych. I f we rtiarry him. we can’t make 
a living ourselves. Hqw can we marry him! 

Petk; Decide for yotirselves what's better. 

Matrena: Well, there’s no haste about the marrying. It’ll wait. 
She's no raspberry; she won’t fall off the bush, 

Petr t Of course, it’d be a good thing if you married him. 

Akim: I’d like to, y'see. Because, y’see, I’ve some work in town; 

1 struck a good job, y’see. 

Matrena: Fine job I Cleaning cesspools. When he came home the 
other day, I puked and puked. Ugh! 

Akim : That’s true; at first it just knocks you over, y’see, the smell 
of it. But when you get used to it, it's no worse than malt dregs, and 
^ after all it suits me. And about the smell, y'see— Men like me needn't 
mind it. And then we can change our clothes.— 1 wanted to have 

Nikita at home, you know; he can tend to things there. He can tend 
[ to things at home, and I’ll make some money in town, y’see. 

Pete : You want to keep your son at home; very well then. But how 
about the pay he took in advance ? 

Akim ; That's right. Ignatych, that’s right; you told the truth there, 
y'see. He’s hired himself out and sold himself, so let the bargain stand. 
But we must just marry him, y'see; so you just let him off for a 
while. 

[ Pete: Well, that's possible. 

Matrena: But we two don’t agree about it Petr Ignatych, I’ll tell 
you the truth as I'd tell it to God. You judge between me and my old 
man. He keeps saying, "Marry him, marry him " But marry him to 
whom, may I ask? If she was a decent girl, I'd not stand in my boy’s 
way, but a low"liv^^d hussy. 

Akim : That's all wrong. You're wrong in slandering the girl, y’see; 
you’re wrong. Because she—that girl, I say—has been injured by my 
son; she's been injured, 1 tell you. The girl has, you know. 

Pets: What was the injury? 

Akim : She got mixed up with my sorij Nikitap y^see* With Nikita 
^ you know* 

Matbenaj Don^t you speak of it; my tonguc*s softer^ lU teU the 
story. Before he came to you. you knoWp our lad was living on the raiJ^ 
road. And there a gitl got hold of him; you knoWp a stupid hussy 
named Marina—she was cook for the railroad gang- So she accused 
him, that hussy didp our owu son, and said that it was he, Nikita, that 
deceived her, 

* Pctr: That^s a bad business- 

Matrena: But she’s a low-lived creature herself, rum after the men. 
She'$ just a streetwalker* 
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Akim : Old woman, you’re telling wrong stories again, y’see; it ain’t 
a bit SO. I tell you it ain’t, y'see, 

Matkena; All my old boy can say is, "y’see, y'see”; but what be^ 
mean s by it he don’t know himself. Don’t ask me about the hussy, Petr 
Ignatyeh, ask other folks; anybody'll tell you. She's Just a homeless 
vagrant. 

Petk (/o Akim) : Well, Uncle .^kini, if tbat’s the case, then there's 
TMj use marrying him. The business ain’t an old shoe that you can kick 
off by making him marry her. 

Akim {getling excited) : It’s an injury to the girl, /see, old woman, 
an injury, y’sec. Because the girl is a very decent sort, y’see, a very 
decent sort; and I’m sorry for her, sorry' for the girl, you know, 

Matren'a; YouVe just like a silly old woman; you waste your sor- ’ 
row on the whole world, while your own folks go hungry. You’re 
sorry for the girl, hut you ain't sorry for your son. Tie her round 
your ow n neck and walk with her 1 Quit talking nonsense 1 

Akim : No, it ain't nonsense. 

Matkena; Don’t you get on your ear: I'll say my say. 

Akim (iaterrupling) : No, it ain’t nonsense. You turn things yout 
own way—maybe about the girl, maybe about yourself—you turn things 
your own way, as it’s best for you; but, y’see, God will turn 'em his 
way. That’s how it stands, 

Matrena : Hah! No use wasting words on you. 

Akim : The girl's a hard worker, a decent sort, and she knows how 
to look out for herself, y'see. .^nd we’re poor, and she’ll be an extra 
hand, y’see; and the wedding won’t cost much. But the main thing’s 
the injury done the girl, you know; she’s an orphan, y’see, the girl is. 
And she's been injured. 

Matreka : Any girl'd say that. 

Anisya : Just you listen to us women. Uncle Akim. We can tell you 
things. 

Akimi But God, I tell you, God ! Ain’t she a human being, that 
girl? So, y'see, God cares for her. What do you think about that? 

Matrena; Oh, he’s off again! 

Petr; See here. Uncle Akim, you can't much believe those hussies 
either. And the lad’s alive. He's close by! Let’s send and ask him 
straight out w'hether it's true. He won't perjure his soul. Call the lad 
here! (Anisya rises,) Tell him his father’s calling lor him. 

(Anisya goes out.) 
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SCENE Xlt 

The same vnth^tft Akisya 

Matoena: You've settled the business, my dear, you've cleaned it 
up: Jet the lad speak for himself. And these times you can’t marry 
of? a lad by force. We must ask him what he thinks. He'U never want 
to marry her and shame himself. What I think is: he'd better stay with 
you and work for his master. Even in summer we won't need to take 
him; we can hire somebody. Just give us ten rubles and he can stay 
here. 

Petb ; We'U talk about that later: take things in order. Finish one 
^ob before you start another. 

Akim: I'm talking this way, Petr Tgnatych, you know, because such 
things happen sometimes, y’see. You keep trying to better yourself, 
and you forget about God, y'see; you think it'd be better—you go your 
own gait, and find the load’s on your own shoulders. We think itll be 
I better for us, you know; and then it's much worse, for we've left out 
God. 

PttR: Of course! We must rcmcinbeT God. 

Aki»: All of a sudden it's worse. But if you act according to the 
Jaw, and as God wills, then, y’see, somehow everything makes you 
I happy. So that's how you want to do. 5o I struck the idea, you know: 
ri] marry the lad and keep him out of sin. He'll be at home, y'see, 
just as he should be by rights; and I'll just go to work in the town, 
y’see. It's a pleasant job. Suits me. Do as God wills, y'see, and things 
are better. And then she's an orphan. For instance, last summer they 
Stole some wood from the clerk—what a trick! They thought they’d 
fool him. They did fool the clerk, but y'see, they didn't fool God: so, 
y'see— 

SCENE XI n 

riie , N 1 KIT A fljf d A N YOTKA 

Nikita : Did you ask for me ? dount and takes out kis tobacea.) 

Petr (in o iotc/ voice, rc^r£Nicii/i(Wy): Look here, don’t you know 
how to behave? Your father is going to ask you questions, and you’re 
fooling with your tobacco, and you've sat down. Get up and come 
over here, 

(Nikita takes his stand by the table, javHtUy leaning against it, and 
‘ stnilittg.y 

Akim : Well, y'see, there's a complaint against you, Nikita; a com¬ 
plaint, y'see. 
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It was 

•V 

Who 


Nikita : Who complained? 

Akim; Who complained? A girl, an orphan complained, 
she, that same Marina, who complaiiied on you, y'see, 

Nikita {grinning) : Mighty queer. What’s the complaint. 
told you about it ? Was it she ? 

Akim ; Now I’m asking you questions, y’see, and you ve got to answer, 
you know. Did you get mixed up with the girl? Did you get mixed 

up with her, I say? , ^ 

Nikita; I simply don't understand what you re talking about. 

Akim : I mean, was there any foolery, y'see, between you and her. 
Foolery, foolery, you know. 

Nikita : Of course there was. You have fun wuh the to pass 
the time away; you play the accordion and she dances. What more 
foolery do you want ? 

Petr; Nikita, don’t shuffle around: answer straight out what your 


father’s asking you. . i. * „ 

Akim {rofrumfy) : Nikita, you can hide things from men, but you 
can’t hide ’em from God. Nikita, just think it over, y’see; don t you 
tell me lies I She's an o^han, y’see; it’s easy to injure her. An orphan, 
you know- Tell me plain how it was. 

Nikita; But there's nothing to tell. I'm telling you the whole story, 
because there’s nothing to tell. {Getting excited.) She’ll say anything. 
She can spread all the stories she wants, as if a man was dead. What % 
stories didn't she tcU of Fedka Mikishkin? So I suppose nowadays you 
can't have any fun! Let her talk! 

Akim: Eh, Nikita, look outl The truth will be known. Was there 


something or wasn’t there? 

Nikita (ftn'i/i?) i They^irc pressing me (JTo Akim.) I tell jou 

there wasn't anything. There was nothing between me and her. 
(Angrily.) I swear to Christ, may I die on the spot if there was ! 
(Crosses hintsetf.) I don’t know anything about the business. (Si- 
lence. Nikita riiuIiBKff stUl more excitedly.) How did you get the 
idea of marrying me to her! What’s all this anyhow ? ^ It s an outrage.'" 
Nowadays you've no right to marry a man by force. It’s simple enough, 
I've just sworn to yon—I don’t know a thing about it. 

Matkena (to ker husband) : That's it, you silly old fool: whatever 
rubbish they tell you, you believe it all. You've just put the lad to shame 
for nothing. And he'd better just stay on living here with the master. 
Now the master will give us ten rubles to help us out. And when the 


time comes — 

Peth: Wdl then. Uncle Akim? 

Akim (riiiftf with his tongue. To his son) : Look out, Nikita; the 
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tear of an injured girl don’t flow in vain, y’see; it drops on a man's head 
Look out for what's comings 

Nikita : What's there to look out for? Look out yourself. {Sits 
down.} 

Anyutka: I'll go tell mama. {Goss o»f.) 


SCENE XIV 

Petr, Akim, Matrena, and Nikita 

Matrena (to Petr) : That’s how it always is, Petr Ignatych. My 
old man just makes trouble with hts talk; when he gets a notion in his 
nut, you can't knock it out. We've just bothered you for nothing. Let 
the lad stay on living here as he has done. Keep the lad—he s your 
servant. 

Petr : How about it. Uncle Akim ? . * * j 

Akim : Well, y'see, I didn't want to force the lad—was just afraid— 
Vsee, I’d like to have— 

Matrena: You don’t know yourself what you re meddUng with. 
Let him live here just as he has. The lad himself don't want to leave. 
And what use have we for him? We’U manage alone. 

Petr: Just one thing, Unde Akim: if you’re going to take him in 
the summer, I don't want him this winter. If he’s to stay here, it must 
be for a year. 

Matrena : HeU promise for the whole ycaTv At homep when the 
working time comeSj if we need anybody we'll hire him j and let the a 
stay here. And now you give us ten rubles. 

Pete : Well then, for a year more ? 

Akim (sighing ): WeU, seems likep /see; I suppose it s so. 

Matrena : One year more, from the feast of St. Dmitry. 
won't beat ns down on the price—and now give us ten rubles- Yonll 
do us that favor. {Rises and bows.) 

(Anisya com^s in with Anyutka and siis down at one 


SCENE XV 

i 

The same, Anisva and Anyutka 

Petr : Well ? If that’s all right, then—then let's go to the tavere and 
wet down the bargain. Come on. Unde Akim, and have a drink of 
vodka^ 

Akim : I don^t drink vodka, I don't. _ 


*Tbc Saturday between October i3 and ^ 
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Peth ; Wellj you'll have mmt tea. 

Akim: Tea's my sin. Tea* sure, 

Petr : The women will have some tea too. Nikita, see that you don^t 
drive the sheep too fast—and rake up the straw, 

Nikita: All right, 

{Ail ffo Qul except Nikita, Darkness is falling^) 

SCENE XVI 

Nikita ahne 

Nikita (%AtJ u cigarette ); They nagged and nagged me to tell about 
my doings vnih the girb. Those'd make a long story. He told me to 
marr^p' her. If I married "'em all* I^d have a lot of wives. No use of 
my manying ; I^m as well off now as a married man: people envy me. 
And how lucky it was that something or other just put me up to go 
and cross myself before the ikon. That way I out the whole business 
short- They say it’s scary to swear to what ain't true. That’s all bosh* 
Nothing but words anyhow. It"s simple enough, 

SCENE XVII 
Nikita and Akulina 

Akulina (comes in, lays doivn the rope,, lakes off her eaal^ and goes 
to ike sioreroam) j You might give us a light, anyhow. 

Nikita : To look at you ? I can see you without it, 

Akulika: Drat you I 

SCENE xvni 

The same and Anyutka 

Anyutka {runsin and whispers to Nikita) : Nikita, hurry up; some¬ 
body's asking for you. Just think! 

Nikita: Who is it? 

Anyutka: Marina from the railroad. She's standing round the 
comer, 

Nikita : You lie, 

Anyutka: Honest 1 

Nikita: What's she want? 

Anyutka: Wants you to come. **I just need to speak one word to 
Nikita,” she says. I began to ask questions, but she won't tell. She 
just asked if it was true that you’re leaving us. ”It ain’t true/’ says I, 
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"his father wanted to take him away and marry him, but he refused and 
he’s going to stay another year with us." And she says i “Jnst send him 
! to me, for Christ's sake, I just must say one word to him," she says. 
She's been waiting a long time. You go to her. 

Nikita; Plague take her I Why should I go? 

Anyotka; “If he don’t come," she says, “I’ll come into the cottage 
for him. Honest rU come,” she says. 

Nikita: Don’t worry; she’ll stand there a white and then go 
away. 

Anyutka : "Do they want to marry him to Akuhna ?” she says, 

Akulisa (r/iYf spinninfft $oes up to Nikita) : Marry whom to 
Akulina? 

■ Anyutka: Nikita, 

Akulina: Really? Who says so? 

Nikita: Some people say so. (^Looks at hef and laughs.'j Akulina, 
will you many me? 

Akuuna: You? Maybe I’d have married you a little while ago, but 
now 1 won’t. 

Nikita : Why won’t you now? 

Akulina: 'Qiuse you won’t love me. 

Nikita: Why won’t I? 

I Akuuna; They won’t kt you. {Laughs.) 
i Nikita; Who won’t? 

Akulina: Stepmother, of course. She keeps scolding; she watches 
you all the time, 

1 Nikita {laughing} : Bright girl I What sharp eyes you have! 

Akuuna: I? Course I see. Am I Wind? She blew up dad sky- 
high to-day. She’s a witch with a big snottL {Goes fata the store¬ 
room.} - t-L P 

Anyutka: Nikita, just look! {She looks out of the wiadosr.} She s 

coming. Honest, it’s she. I’ll clear out. (Coer owl,) 

SCENE XIX 

Nikita, Akulina (in the storeroom) and Mabina 

Mams A {coming in) : What’s this you’re doing to me? 

Nikita : What am I doing? I’m not doing anything, 

Marina : You’re going to desert me. _ 

Nikita (rfrini? onpri/y) ; Well, what do you mean by coming here? 

Makina: Oh, Nikita! 

Nikita: You girls are a queer lot. . , , What have you came for? 

Marina: Nikita 1 
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Nikita: Nikita^ you say? I'm Nikita^ What do you want? Get 
out^ I tedJ you- 

Marina: I see you mean to desert to forget me* 

Nikita: Why should I remember you? You don't know yourself. 
You were standing round the oomer and sent Anyutka to me, and 1 
didn't come to you. So I haven^t any use for youi that's all Now get 
out. 

Marina: No use for me! YouVe no use for me now. I believed 
you when you said you’d love me. And now you've done with me and 
haven't any use for me. 

Nikita: This talk ol yours is all no use, don't amount to anj-thing. 
You even blabbed to my father. Clear out, please! 

Mh^rina: You know yourself that I never laved anybody but you. 
You might marry me or not, as you pl^^; I shouldn^'t care. Have I 
done you any wrong that you've stopped loving me? Why did you? 

Nikita : There's no use of our wasting time talking. Qear out I * ^ . 
These senseless girls! 

Marina: What hurts ain\ that you deceived me and. promised to 
marry me, but that you don^t love me any more. And it don't hurt that 
you don't love me, but that you've changed me off for another womaiiH 
For whom ? I know I 

Nikita {steps iowords^ her angrily) t No use talking with girls hke 
you; they won’t listen to rea&on. Oear out^ 1 tdl you, or you'll make 
me do something bad. 

Marina: Something bad? Wclh are you going to beat me? Go on, 
do f What are you turning away your mug for? Oh, Nikita I 

Nikita: Of course, it won't do; people'd come* But talking's no use. 

Marina: WeU, this is the end; what's done is done. You tell me 
to forget it alll Well* NikiUi, remember this. I guarded my honor 
more than my very eyes* You just mined me and deceived me. You 
had no pity for an orphan ; you deserted me. You've killed 

me, but I don't bear you any grudge. Good-by; I don't care. If you 
find a better one, youll forget me; if you find a worse one, you'll 
remember. You'll remember^ Nikita I Good-by, if 1 must go. But 
how 1 laved you I Good-by for the last time 1 {Tries to embrace him 
and clasps his head,} 

Nikita (tearing kimseif free) : Bah I I'm sick of talking with you* 
If you won't go. I'll go mysdf and you can stay here. 

Marina (screanis) : You're a beast! (In the daarway.) God won't 
give you happiness 1 (Goes weeping.) 
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SCENE XX 

Nikita and Akultka 

Akulina out of tke storeroomy : You're a cuf, NUdtal 

Nikita; Well? 

Akuuna: How she yelled I (^fVeeps.y 
Nikita; What’s the matter with you? 

Akulina : What? You monged her. You*!! wrong me the same 
way—^you c«r! (Coer out into the storefoom,y 

SCENE XXI 
Nikita aio»e 

Nikita (after an infermaJ of silence): It's all a puzzle to me. 1 love 
those women Uhe sugar; but if a man sins with them—there's trouble I 


ACT n 

The stage represents a street and Pets’s cottage. On the specti^ors^ 
left, a cottage with a porch in the center, and on each side of this a litdng 
room; on the right, the yard fence, with a gate. Near the fence Anisya 
if flrt^^ifi^ hemp. Six months have passed rince the frst act, 

SCENE I 
Anisya atone 

Anisya (stopping and listening) : He’s growling once more. Most 
likely he*s got off the stove.* 

(Akuuna comes in, carrying pads on a yoke.) 

SCENE n 

Anisya and Akulina 

Anisya : He's calling. Go and see what he wants. Heat him yell I 

Akuuna; Why don't you go yourself? 

Anisya : Go along, I tell youl 

(Akuuna goes into the cottage.) ___ 

*Iti a Russian peasant ootta^e the best couch is 00 top of the oveti. It is 
generally neserv^ for the old or infirm. 
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scene m 
AmsYA ahne 

Anisya : He*s worn me out; be won't tell where the money is; that's 
all^there is to it. The other day he was in the entry way; most likely 
he'd hid it there. Now I don’t know myself where it is. It’s lucky he's 
afraid to part with it It’s still in the house. If I could only find it! 
It wasn't on him yesterday. Now 1 don't know where it is myself. 
He's clean worn me out. 

(Akulina out, /yj«^f <w her k^cAtef.) 

SCENE IV 

Anisya and Akulina 

Anisya: Where are you going? 

Akulina : Where ? He told me to call Auntie Marfa. “Send for my 
sister,’’ he says. "I'm dying,’’ he saj-s, "and I need to tell her some¬ 
thing.” 

Anisya (fa fiersef/): Sending for his sister! Oh, poor me! Oh! 
oh! Most likely he wants to give it to her. What sh^I I do? Oh! 
(To Akulina.) Don't you go! Where are you going? 

Akulina: For auntie. 

Anisya : Don’t you go, I tell you; I'll go myself. And you go to the 
brook with the wash. Otherwise you won’t finish it before night. 

Akl'Lina: But he told me to. 

Anisya; Go where I’m sending you. I’ll go for Marfa myself, I 
tell jou- Take the shirts off the fence. 

Akulina : The shirts? But I’m afraid you won't go. He told me tov 

Anisya: I’ve told you I'll go. Where’s Anyutka? 

Akulina: Anyutka? She's herding the calves. 

Anisya; Send her here; they won’t stray. 

(Akl'Lina gathers ufi tAe c/otAes and ffoes o«f.) 

SCENE V 
Anisya oIobc 

Anisya: If I don’t go. he’ll scold at me. If I go, he'll give his sister 
the money. All my toil will go for nothing. I don’t know myself what 
to do. My head's all mixed up. (Cfftifmues Aer u>orA.) 

(Matrena m mU a staf and a JtaaJ/ hundte, aguififitfd for 

traveling on /oof.) 
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SCENE VI 

Antsva att<i Matrena 
Matsena : God help you, darling- 

Anisya {hobs around, drops her tifork, and claps her hands for joy) X 
Well, I never espected you, aunlie, God has sent me such a guest just 
in time. 

Matrena; Well then? 

Anisya: I was just going crazy. Trouble! 

Matrena: Well, he’s still alive, they tell me? 

Anisya : Don't speak of it. He’s half alive and half dead. 

Matrena: Has he given the money to anybody? 

Anisya: He’s just sending for Marfa, his own sister. Must be about 

the money. . , v j -.t ^ 

Matrena; Sure thing. But ain't he given it to somebody without 

your knowing it ? . 

Anisya: Not much! I've been watching him like a hawk. 

Matrena: But where is it? », l.j 

Anisya: He won’t tell. And 1 can’t find out anyhow. He bdes it 
first one place and then another. And Akulina hampers bc. She s 
only a silly fool, but she too keeps spying round and watching. Oh, poor 

me! I’m all worn out. . 

Matrena; Eh, darling, if he gives the money to some one without 
your knowing it, you'll weep forever. They'll turn you out of the hou« 
empty-handed. You've worn yourself out. my precious, worn youralf 
out all your life with a man you don’t love, and when you’re a widow 
voull have to go begging. 

' Anisya; Don’t speak of it, auntie. My heart aches and I don t know 
what to do and I've nobody to advise me. I told Nikita, But he’s afraid 
to meddle with the business. He just told me yesterday that it was 
under the floor, 

Matrena: Well, did you look to see? _ 

Anisya: I couldn't; he was there himself. I notice, sometimes he 

carries it on him, sometimes he hides it. 

Matrena; Just remember, girlie; if you slip up once, youli never 
get straight again. {In a v^hisper.) WeU. have you given him the 

XfiSYA: O-oh! {Is about to reply, but sees her friend, and stops 

housetoife. a neighbor of Anisya, walks past the cottage, 
and stops to listen io the shouts u^thin it.') 
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SCENE vir 

The same and of Anisya 

Fhiend (to Anisya) : Hey, friendJ Anisya, Anisya, I say! Your 
man SMtis to be you. 

Anisya: He keeps coughing that way, and it sounds as if he was 
calling. He's pretty low by now. 

Frieno (coming up to Matrena) ; Good day, old woman, where in 
the w'orld did you come from? 

MAtRENA: From home, of course, my dear. I rairi r to see my son. 
I've brought him some shirts. He's my boy. you know, and I'm sorry 
for him. 

Friend: Thats natural. (To Anisya.) I was going to bleach my 
linen, friend, but I think it s too soon. People haven't begun yet* 
Anisya: No use of hurrying, 

Mateena : Well, have they given him the Communion? 

Anisya: Surej the priest was here yesterday. 

Friend (to Matrena) : I had a look at him yesterday myself my 
dear; and he seemed hardly alive. He'd just wasted away. And the 
other day, my friend, he seemed on the point of death; they laid him 
out under the holy ikons. They were already wailing for him, and get¬ 
ting ready to wash the body, 

Anisya : He s come to life agaiiw^ot out of bed; now he's waUemg 
again. 

Matrena: Well, will you ^ve him extreme unction? 

Anisya : People are urging me to. If he's alive, we're going to send 
for the priest to-morrow. 

Friend: Eh, it must be pretty hard for you, Anisya dear. IPs a true 
saying: 'The bed's soft for the sick man, but bard for those that tend 
him. 

Anisya : That's so, but there's more to it. 

Friend: Of course, he's been dying for most a year. He's tied you 
hand and foot ' 

Matrena : A widow’s lot is hard too. It's all right when you're 
young, but when you're old nobody will pity you. Old age is no toy 
Take me for instance. I haven't walked far ; bnt I'm tired out-4ny 
legs are numb.— Where's my son? ^ 

Anisya: Plowing.— But come in, we'll start the samovar. The 

teall refresh you. 

Matrena (silHng dotim ); I'm certainly tired, my dears. But you 
simply must give him the unction. People say that it's good for the soul. 
Anisya: Yes, we'll send to-morrow. 
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Matrena r That's right.— But we’re haviug a wedding down our 
\way, girlie. 

FatENQ: What, in the spring? 

MATHENA: It's a good old proverb: "A poor man hurries to rnarry 
before the night’s over.*' Semen Matveyevich is going to take Marina. 

Anisya : She's in great luck! 

Friend; He must be a widower; she’ll have to look out for the 
children. 

Matheka: There are four of ’em. What decent girl would marry 
him? Well, he took her. And she’s glad enough. They were drinking, 
you know, and the glass was cracked—they spilled the wine. 

Feiend: Just think! Was there gossip? And has the man some 
property ? 

Matheka : They get along pretty well. 

Friend; It*s true, hardly any girl will marry a man with children, 
. . . Just take our Mikhaylo. My dear, he’s a man who— 

Peasant {off stage ): Hey, Mavra, what the devil are you up to? 
Go and drive home the cow. (Friend goes out.) 


SCENE VTII 
AntsVA and Matrena 

Matrena (wftifiF the Friend is ffoing <7Mtj she speaks is a ea!m ; 

They've got her out of harm's way, girlie; at any rate tny old tool 
won't think any more about Nikita. (Suddeitiy changes her votes (o o 
Mper.) She*s gone I (iVhispers.) Well, I say, did you give bm 

Ahisva; Don't speak af it. He'd better die all by himself. Hes 
not dying anyhow; I’ve just got the sin of it on my conscience. O-oh, 
poor me! Why did you give me those powders ? 

Matrena; Powders? They were sleeping powders, girlie; why 
, shouldn't T give'em to you? They won't do any harm. 

Anisya: I don't mean the sleeping powders; I mean the others, the 

white ones. 

Matrena : Well, darling, those powders were medKine, 

Anisya 1 1 know, but 1 m 3.f raid, tie s worn me out* 

Matrena : Have you used much of it ? 

Anisya : I gave it to him twice. 

Matrena ; Well, he didn't notice? . 

' Anisya ; I tasted it a bit in the tea, myself; it s a tnfle bitter. And 
he drank it with the tea and said: "I can’t stand that tea.” And says I, 
'’Rvei^thing's hitter to a sick man. And I felt my heart sink, auntie. 
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hfATEEKA; Oont think about it* thinking rnates thin^ worse, 

AmisiTa: r wish you hadn't given ’em to me and Jed me into sin. I 
\Vhcn I rern.'eniber it, it msiccs me shiver. And why did you give: I 

tp me? 

Matresta: Eh, what do you mean, darlingf Lord help you! Why il 
do you throw the blame on me? Look out, girlie, don't shift the blame 
to some one elsc’s shoulders. If any questions arc asked, I’m not con¬ 
cerned; I don’t know a thing about it; I’ll kiss the cross and say I never 
gave her powders, never saw any, never even heard that there were such 
I^de«. Just think for yourself, girlie. We were talking about you 
the other day, saying how the precious wonnan was Just tormented to | 
death. Her step-daughter's a fool, and her husband’s no good. Just 
skin and bones. Such a life'd make a woman do anything 
Anisya: Well, I don’t deny it, My life'd make me do worse things 

than these; Im ready to hang myself or strangle him. Tain't beinir 
alive. ” 

Mathena; Thats just the point. No time to stand and yawn 
Somehow you must find the money and give him ^m e more tea. 

Anisya: O-oh! Poor me! What to do now I don’t know myself ■ 

It makes me shiver. I wish he'd die all by himself. I don’t want to 
have the guilt oa my soul. . 

Matresa (angrily): But why don’t he tell where the money is? i 
Docs he expect to take it with him and not let anybody have it? Is that 
right and proper? God forbid that such a lot of'money should be 
wasted. Aint that a sin? What's he doing? May I have a look at 
him? 

Akisya: I don't know my self. He’s worn me out. 

Matrena : WhiLt don't you know? It’s a dear case. If you make a 
slip now, you’ll repent of it forever. He’ll give the money to his sister 
and you'll be left out. * 

Anisva : O-oh, he was sending for her—I must go. 

«: we ll start the samovar first thing 
W e II ^ve him some tea and between us we’U find where the money is 
—we 11 manage to get it. 

Anisya: O-oh! Something may happen. i 

Matreka: What’s the matter? What are you staring at? Are you 
just going to roll your ejes at the money and not get it in your hands > 

Get to work. 

Anisva : Then I'll go and start the samovar* 

Matheka; Go on, darling; do the business right, so that you won't 
be sorry afterwards. That's the way. (Anisya Mateena ' 

urging her.) Be sure and not tell Nikita about all this business. He's 
sort of silly, God forbid he find out about the powders. God knows 
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what h&M do, very tender-he^ed You know, he never would 

kill a chicken for me. Don't yon tell him. Trouble he won't under¬ 
stand it* {She stops in horror; Petr tnakes his appearance on the 
threshold.} 

SCENE rx 
The same und Pete 

(Pete, holding to the ^valt, crouch ant on the porch and calls in a 
weak voice.} 

Pete! Why can't I make you hear? O-ohl AniBya, who's here? 
{Falls on the if weft.) 

Anisya {canting in frmn around the carncT) : What have you come 
out for? You ought to lie where you vrerc. 

Petr : Welh has the girl gone for Marfa? * ^ I feel bad. , * + Oh, 

if death would only hurry up! 

Anisya: She^s busy; I sent her to the brook. Give me time and 111 
attend to it. PH go myself. 

Pete: Send Anyutka. Where is she? Oh, I fed bad I Oh, my 
death! 

Akisva : I've sent for her already. 

Petr: 0-ohI Where is she? 

Anisya: Where can she be? Plague take herl 

Petr: O-oh, I can’t stand it! My inside is burning. Seems like an 
auger was boring me. Why have you deserted me like a dog? . . . 
There's no one even to give me a drink. « . « O-oh! . . . Send Anyutka 
to me. 

Anisya: Here she is.”An>TJtfcip go to your father. 

(Anyutka runs in and Anisya retires around the comer.) 

SCENE X 

The same and Anyutka 

Petr : Go and tell—o-oh I—your Aunt Marfa that your father wants 
to see her * tell her to come here. 

Anyutka: Is that all? 

PrrR: WaiL Tdl her to hurry up. Tell her I'm most dead. O-ohl 

Anyutka : VH Just get my kerchief and go right away. {Runs ouL) 
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SCENE XI 

Pet*, Anisita, pad Matreha 

Matkena {■annking ^: Now, girlie, get down to work. Go into the 
cottage and rummage everjwhere. Look for it like a dog looks for 
fleas; turn over everything, and I'U search him right away, 

Anisya {to Matrena) ; With you seems like I have more courage 
{Coes towards the porcK To Petr.) Shan’t I start a samovar for 
you? Auntie Matrena’s come to see her son; yoiill have tea with her, 
Petb : Go ahead and start it. (Anisya goes into the cotiage,') 


SCENE XII 
Petr and Matreka 

(Matreha cones towards the porch.) 

Petr : Hello! 

Matrena; Good day, my benefactor! Good day, my precious! I 
pee you’re still sick. And my old mau is so sorry for you. "Go and 
inquire." says he. He sent hi$ regards. {Bows once more.) 

Petr: I’m dying. 

Matren’a : Well, when 1 look at you, Ignatych, I can see that trouble 
haunts men and not the forest. You’ve wasted away, my precious all 
wasted away; I can see that. Sickness don’t bring beauty, I suppose? 

Petr : My death’s near. 

Matreka, Well, Petr Ignatych, its God's will. They've given you 
the Communion, and now, God willing, theyll give you the unction. 
Thank Cod, your wife's a sensible woman; she’ll bury you and have 
prayers said, all as is proper. And my son too, while he’s needed, he'll 
tend to things about the house. 

• There s no one that I can give orders to! The woman’s heed-' 
less and spends her time on foolery; I know all about k—I know. The 
girl’s half-witted, and young at that. I’ve gathered a good properly, 
and there's nobody to attend to it. It’s too had, (Swiirij.) 

Matrena: Well, if it's money or anything like that, von can give 
directions. 

Petr (calls info the house, to Amisya) : Has Anyutka gone yet? 

Matrcna (aside) : Oh my, he still remembers! 

Anisya (frofts indoors) x She went right off. Come into the house; 
I’ll help you, 

Petr : Let me sit here for the last time. It’s close in there. T feel 
had. . , , Oh, my heart’s burning! ... If only death would cornel 
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Matrena : Wht^ GckJ won^t take a soiil^ the soul won^t leavtj of itself. 
Cod's the judge of life and death, Petr Ignatych, You can never tell 
when death will come. Sometimes you recover. For instance in our 
village a peasant was just on the point of death— 

Petr: No! I feel that I'll die to-dayj I feel it (Learn against the 
tuall atid ch^es his eyes.) 


SCENE xrii 
The some and Anisya 

Anisya oi#^ of the caitage) : Well, arc you coming in or 

not? Don't keep me waiting. Petr! Petr^ I sayl 

MATHENA (walking and beckoning to Anisya) : Well^ how 

about it? 

Anisya down from the porch^ to Matsema) : Not there. 

Matrena: But did you look everywhere? Under the floor? 
Anisya: Not there either. Maybe in the shed* He went there 
yesterday. 

Matkena: Search, search^ I tell you. Uck things clean. And it's 
my notion he'll die to-day anyhow; his nails are blue and his face like 
earth. Is the samovar ready ? 

Anisya ; It'll boil right off. 

(Nikita tojHCS in from the other side of the stage — if possible on 
horseback; he comes up to the gate without seeing Petr.) 

SCENE XIV 
The sa7nc and Nikita 

Nikita (to his mother) : Hello, mother ; are you all well at home? 
Matsena: Thanks to the Lord Cod, we're still alive; we can sdJl eat. 
Nikita: Well, hour's the boss? 

Matrena: Shh—he's sitting there. (Points to the porch.) 

Nikita: Well, let him sit. ^Vhat do I care? 

Petr (opening his eyes) : Nikita; hey, Nikita, come here! 

(Nikita goes to him. Anisya and MATaeNA whispen) 

Pete : Why have you come home so early ? 

Nikita: I finished the plowing. 

Pktr: Did you plow the strip beyond the bridge? 

Nikita: It was too far to go there, 

Peth : Too far ? It's still farther from the house. You'll have to go 
there specially. You ought to have Hnished it at the same time. 

(Anisya listens to the comfersaiion without showing herself.) 
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Matre’<’a (atpfoacinng Oh, sontiy, why dont you ti^ to 

X masttr? TheUtar U ill «l«. on yon; ,ja o.«IU o 
S^for him m for your o«n lathrr. Jnm «,r yourrdf ood .ork honl 

for him as I've told >‘ou to so often. _ . 

Petr: Then— ugh!—haul out the potatoes; the women— o-oh!—will 

^ herself) t Well, 1 won’t budge. He's trying to send 

from him ormc moro; most likdy ho b« the money on 

him He wants to hide it somewhere, ^ 

Petr: Otherwise--o-oh 1— It’ll he time to plant cm, and they 11 

have sweated. O-oh, Pm eshausted. {Rtses,) ^ cu n i ^ o- 

Matrena (ruiw up OH the porch and supports Petr): Shall I take 

you into the room ? 

Petr: Yes. (Stops,) Nikita! 

Nikita ^ ... ^ t’ ■ - 

pL: I stJt see yon again. ... I shall die to^ay. . . . Forgive 

me*^for Christ's sake if I've sinned against you. . . . Whether m word 
or deed . , if I ever sinned. There were many times. Forgive me. 
Nikita: No need to forgive; Pm a sinner mysdf, 

M.stee>:A: Oh, sonny, take this to heart * 

Petr: Forgive me, for Christ’s sakel . . . (Weeps,) 

Nikita («i a choked voice) : God will forgive you, Uncle Petr. I ve 
oo cause to^bear you a grudge. Pve never been ill treated by you. You 
forgive me; maybe Pve sinned more against you. (» eeps.) 

(Petr goes out, jinjpin^, supported by Matrena.) 


SCENE XV 
Nikita and Anisya 


Anisva* Oh, poor met He didn’t think of that for nothing; it’s 
dear that— (Goes up to Nikita.) Weil, you said that the money 

was under the floor,^ It ain t there. ... 

Nikita ^thout replying): He was always fair and square to 

me — and see what I've done! 

Anisya: Well, stop it, here's the money? 

Nikita (onyn/y): How should I know? Look for yourself. 

Anisya : You seem to be awful sorry for him ? 

Nikita: Yes, 1 am sorry for him, mighty sorry. How he wept! 

^Anisya: How kind you are—found somebody to pity! He treated 
you like a dog, like a dog. Just now he was telling us to turn you out. 
You might be sorry for me instead. 
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Nikita : Why should 1 bo sorry for you? 

1^ Anisva: HeMl die and hide the money. , , , 

* Nikita : Maybe he won't hide it. . . . 

An'ieya: Oh, Nikita dear! He"s sent for his sister and wants to give 
it to hen Bad luck for us! How cau we live if he gives away the 
money? They'll drive me out of the house I You might do something 
about it Didn*t you tell me he went to the shed last evening? 

Nikita: I saw him coming out of therCp but nobody knows where 
he hid it, 

Anisya: Oh, poor me^ Pll go and look there. (NiJCtTA u^lks ^7vay.) 

{Matrena £&m£s cut of tkc cettage and gees over to Anisva and 
Nikita.) 

SCENE XVI 

The same and Matrbna 

Matrena (whispers): You needn't go anywhere. The money's on 
him : 1 felt it | it^s on a string around his neck. 

Ajtisya: Ohp poor mef 

Matsena! If you let it out of your sight now* you can look for it 
next door to nowhere. His sister'll come and you're done for. 

Anisya: Shell come and hell give it to her. What shall we do? 
Ohp poor me ! 

1 Matrena: What $hall you do? See here: the samovar's boiling; go 
make the tea and pour it out for him^ and (/n a whisper.) sprinkle in 
all the powder out of the paper and make him drink it. When he's 
4 drunk a cupful* just pull the string. Donl Avorry; he'll never tdl 
about it. 

Amsya: Ohp Tm afraid! 

Matrena: Don't argue, hurry up about it; and I'U take care of the 
sister if she comes. Donl make a slip. Pull out the money and bring 
it here, and Nikita will hide it, 

Anisya: Oh* poor mel How can I ever dare to , . . and i . . 
and . . - 

Matrena : Don't argue, I teU you; do as X say. Nikita! 

Nikita; What? 

Matrena: Stay here; sit down on the bench dose to the house* in 
case — you're needed. 

Nikita (lui/A a wave of his hand) : Those women are crafty. They 
I make a man dizj^^^. Plague take you ! I'll go haul out ihe potatoes. 

‘ Matrena {clutching his arm) : Stay here, I tell you, 

(Anyutka comes in.) 
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SCENE XVII 
The tame and An*yutka 

Anisya (/o Anyutka): Well? 

Anyutka: She was at her daughter's in the garden; shell come 
r^ht away. 

Anisya ; If she comes, what'll we do? 

Matrena {(0 Anisya) : Don't bother about her now; do as I teh y<MJ- 

Anisya : I don’t know myself—I don’t know anything; my head s all 
mixed up. Anyutka, girlie, run off for the calves: they must have 
strayed awaj'. Oh, I'll never dare! 

(Anyutka fww o«t.) ^, 

Matrena : Go along; the ^movar's boiling over, most Ukcly- 

Anisya: Oh, poor me! (Go« owf.) 


SCENE XVIII 
Matrena and Nikita 

Matrena {going up to her son) : Well, sonny 1 {Sits down beside 
him on the earth bench around the house.) Now we must think over 
your business, not just let it drift. 

Nikita; What business? . ^ 

Matrena; Why, how you’re going to get along and make your living. 

N iKTTA ; Get along ? Other people do, and so can I. 

Matrena: The old man’s sure to die to-day. 

Nikita : If he dies, let him go to heaven! What do I care? 

Matrena {during her speech she keeps glancing at the porch) : Eh, 
sonny! The living must think of life. Here you need a lot of simse, 
my predous. Just think, for your sake I've run around everywhere; 
i'vc trotted my legs off working for you. And mind you: don’t forget 
me later. 

Nikita: What sort of work were you doing? 

Matrena; For your sake, for your future. If you don't take pains 
in time, nothing ever succeeds. You know Ivan Moscich? 1 called on 
him too. 1 went over the other day, you know, and told him about a 
certain matter; I sat there and we got to talking. "Ivan Moseich." says 
I, "how could a case like this be fixed up? Suppose,*' says I. “a peasant 
is a widower, and suppose he takes another wife; and just suppose,” says 
I, "he has children, one daughter by his first wife and one by the second. 
Well,” says I, "if that peasant dies, is it possible,” says 1, ^'for another 
peasant to marry the widow and get the farm? Is it possible," says 1, 
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"for that peasant to marry off the daughters and stay on the farm him¬ 
self?"" "It"s possiblcp" says he, “only you need to take a lot of pains t 
and," says he. "you need to use money to fix things up. Without 
money," says he, "there's no use meddlLiig with it/" 

Nikita : You needn't tell me that; just give "em money* 

Everybody needs money, 

MATfiENAr Well, darling, I explained everything to him. "First of 
allp" says he, "your son must get himself enrolled legally as a member 
of that village commune: for this he'll need money, to give a drink to 
the old men of the \Hllage. Then they*11 agree to it and sign the paper. 
Only/* says he, "you must do everything with some sense," Look here 
(Tak^s a pap^ /ram her kerchief^} : he wrote out a papetp Read it^— 
you're smart, 

(Nikita reads, and Matrena 

Nikita : The paper is a legal order* of course- No great amount of 
sense needed here* 

Mateena: But Just hear what Ivan Moseich had to say, "The main 
thing iSp auntiCp” says he. "look out and don*t let the money slip past 
you. If she don't grab the money," says hci "they won^t let her marry 
off her daughter. The money*5 the root of the whole matter/* says he. 
So look out. The time"s coming to act, sonny. 

Nikita; What do I care: the moiiey*s hers, let her worry about it, 

Matrena: Is that what you think, sonny 1 Can a woman make 
plans? Even If she gets the money, she won't know how to manage it. 
She"s nothing but a womanp and you*re a man. So yon can hide it and 
do anything you choose. Anyhow, you have more sense if any hitch 
comes. 

Nikita: Oh* you women don't understand anything! 

Matrena: Don*t we though? You get hold of the money. Then 
the woman will be in your hands. If she ever happens to growl or 
grumble, then you can take her down, 

Nikita : Oh, you make me tired! I"m going. 

(Amisya runs aul ihe cotiaffe, ali pale^ and goes around the 
cornmr to Matrena.) 


SCENE XIX 

NiKtTA, Matrena, and Anisya 

Anisya : It was on him. There it is, {Points under her apron.) 
Matrena; Give it to Nikita; he'll hide it. Nikita, take it and hide it 
somewhere* 

Nikita : Well, give it here! 
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AKiSYAt O-oh, poor me! Maybe I'd better do it myself. (Gi^es 
iawords ihe 

Mat».eka (clutching her by the arm): Where are you going? 
They'll misa it; his sister's CGming. Give it to him; he knows what to 
do. How silly you are ! 

Anisya (stops^ xindecutcd) : Oh^ poor me! 

Nikita: Welh give it here; 111 hide it somewhere. 

Akisya: Wberell you hide it? 

Nikita: Are you afraid? {Laughs.} 

(Akulina eames hi with the chokes.} 

SCENE XX 

The same and Akiiliwa 

Anisya: O-oh^ poor me, poor me! (Hands him the money.} Look 
out, Nikita! 

Nikita: What're you afraid of? IHI tuck it away where I can't find 
it myself, (Coes out,) 

SCENE XXI 

Matilena^ Anisya^ and Akulima 

Anisya (stands terrified) : O-oh^ what if he— 

Matsena: Welh is he dead? 

Anisya : Yes^ seems dead. I pulled it out, and he didn't feel it* 
Matkena : Go inside ; theTe'‘s Akulina coming, 

Anisya; Well, I've sinned!—and now he"s got the money.- — 
Matrena: That'll do; go inside: there's Marfa coming, 

Anisya: Welt, 1 trusted him. Whatll come of it? (Coes out.} 
(Marfa comes in from one side; Akuuna approaehes from the 
other.y 


SCENE XXII 

MAftFA^ Akulina, and Matrena 

Maafa (Io Akulina) : Td have oome long ago, but I'd gone to my 
daughter's.— Well, how's the old man ? Is he dying ? 

Akulina (sorting out the thlkes) : How should I know? Fve been 
at the brook* 

Marfa {pointing to MatreNa) : Where's she from? 

Matrena: I'm from Zuyev; Nildta*s mother* from Zuyev, dearie* 
Good day to you! Your dear brother is very sick, ver>^ sick* He came 
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out here himself. "Send for my sister," says he, “because," says he— 
Oh! Maybe he’s dead already ? 

(Anisya ruitj: out of tko cottage nith a cry, clutches the post of tho 
ffcrch, arid begins u^iL) 


SCENE XKIII 
Thff same and Anisva 

Anjsva : O“0-oh! O-o-oh! Why have you feft—oo-oh and why 
have ^‘oti deserted—OHS-oh!—your wretched widow?— Forever and 
ever, he has dosed his bright eyes!— 

(Fhiend coiwm m.) 

SCENE XXIV 

Tfte Friend and Matmna supfiari Anisva und£r ihe arms. 
Aki/Lina and Marfa go inio ihe cottage^ Peasants, b&ih men aitd 
ivomen, eome in. 

Voice from the Crowd: Call the old womca; they must lay him out 
MatrEna {rolling up her sleeves) : Is there any water in the kettle? 
And I don't believe the samovar's been emptied. I’ll help in the work 
mysdf. 


ACT III 

Petr's cottage. H^in^er. Nine months have passed since Act FI^ 
Anisya, dressed In shabby luorkaday clothes, is seated at the horn, 
weaving. Anyutka fj perched on the stove, 

SCENE I 

(Mitrich, an old laborer, comes in.) 

Mtrticii: Oh, the Lord be with you! Well, hasn't the master come 
home? 

Anisya: What? 

Mitrick: Hasn't Nikita come home from town? 

Anisya: No. 

Mitrich : Seems like he^s been on a spree. Oh, Lord 1 

Anisva: Have you fixed up the threshing floor? 

Mitrich : Sure. I fixed it all up propier, covered it with straw. I 
don't like a halfway job. Oh. Lord! Gracious Sl Nicholas! (Pecks 
at his cailauses,) Yes, it's high time for him to be here* 
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Asisya : Why should hurry ? He has money; I suppose he*s on a 

spree with some hussy. 

Mitrich ; He has money; so why shouldn't he go on a spree? What 
did Akulina go to town for? 

Anisya : Ask her why the devil took her there I 

Mitrich: Why should she go to town? There are all kinds of 
ihings in towUp if you only have the money* Oh, Lord I 

Anyutka ; Mama+ I heard why* buy yoij a little shawk^^ says 

he* just think; ""you can pick it out yourself,” says he. And she 
dressed up just fine; put on her plush wrap and a French kerchief. 

Anisya: That*s just it: maiden^s modesty as far as the threshold; but 
when slie*s crossed it she forgets everything. She*s a shameless hussy. 

Mitrich: Really! Why be modest? If you have money, go on a 
spree! Oh, Lord! Is it too soon for supper? {Anisya is sileni.) HI 
go warm myself meanwhile; (Ch'wfrj an the Sieve.) Oh^ Lord! Holy 
Virgin Modier! St. Nicholas the Martyr! 


SCENE II 

Th^ same and Frieko 

Friend {coming in) : I see your man ain^t back yet? 

Anisya: No. 

Friend: Time for him. Hasn^t he gone to our tavern? Sister 
FckJa said, my dear, that a lot of sleighs from town were standing there. 

Anisya : Anyutka! Hey, Anyutka! 

Anyutka: What? 

Anisya: Run over to the tavern^ Anyutka, and take a look. See if 
he's got drunk and gone there. 

Anyutka {jumping down from the stot^ and puiting an her coat} : 
Right away. 

Friend : Did he take Akulina with him ? 

Anisya: Otherwise heM have no reason to go. It's she who keeps 
him busy in town. 'T must go to the bank/' says be, *"there"s some 
money due me'^—but she^s really the cause of all this mess. 

Friend {shaking her head) : You don't sayl (Silence.) 

Anyutka (ai the door ): If he's there, what shall I $ayl 

Anisya : Just see if he's there, 

Anyutka : Ah right, I'll fly like a bird (Goes out.) 
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SCENE III 

Anisya, Mitsicii, and Friend 

(A long 

Mitrich {beliiKt's): Oh, Lord! Gracious St Nicholas! 

Friend (starts from fright): Oh. he scared tiiel Who’s that? 

Anisya: Mitrich, our laborer. 

Friend: O-oh, how he frightened me I I foi^ about him. Well, 
friend, they say people have made proposals for Akulina? 

Anisya {roiMtu^ out from behind the loom and sitting dottm at the 
table) : People from Dedlov hinted about it, but they must have heard 
something—they hinted and then shut up, so the matter dropped. Who 
wants her? 

Friend: How about the Ltzunovs from Zuyev? 

Anisya; They sent to inquire. But that too came to nothing. He 
wouldn't receive them. 

Friend; But you ought to marry her off. 

Anisya: We sure ought. I can hardly wait to get her out of the 
housc,^ friend, but Tv* no luck. He don’t want to, nor she either. You 
see he’s not had fun enough yet with that beauty of his. 

Friend: £h-eh-ehl Sins! The idea of itl Whv. he’s her steo- 
father. 

Anisya; Ah, friend! They tied me hand and fool too cleverly for 
words. Fool that I was, I didn't notice anything, didn’t even think of 
•t — and so I married him. I didn't guess one single thing, but they 
already had an understanding. 

Friend: O-oh, how sad things are! 

Anisya; More and more, I see, they’re hiding things from me. Oh, 
friend, my life has been miserable, just miserable. It’d be all right 
if I only didn’t love him. 

Friend ; You needn’t tell me! 

Anisya: And it huits me, friend; it hurts me to suffer such an insult 
from him. Oh, how it hurts! 

Friend; Well, they say he’s even getting rough with his hands. Is 
that so? 

Anisya; Rough every kind of way. When he was drunk he used 
to be gentle; even in old times he used to take a drop, but it never made 
him turn against me. But now, when he gets liquor in him. he just 
flies at me and wants to trample on me. The other day he got his 
hands into my hair, and I had hard work to break loose. And the 
hussy is worse than a snake; I wonder how the earth can bear such 
spiteful creatures. 
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Fsiend: O-o-oh ! You're in hard luck, friend, the more I think of 
it! How can j-ou stand it? You took in a beggar, and now he’s going 
to make sport of you like that* ^Vhy don’t you take him down a bit? 

Anisya: Oh, my dear friend, with a heart like mine what can 1 do! 
My dead husband was mighty severe, but all the same 1 could manage 
him whatever way I wanted to; but here 1 can’t, friend. When I see 
him. my heart just melts. Against him I haven’t any courage; he makes 
me feel like a wet hen, 

Fhiend: 0“oh, friend, 1 can see that somebody's bewitched you. 
That Matrena—they say she practices such things. Must be she. 

Anisya: I think so myself, friend. Sometimes I’m fairly ashamed 
of myself. I feel as if I’d like to tear him in pieces. But when I see 
him. no, my heart w'on’t rise against him. 

Fsiend : There must be a spelt on you. It's easy enough to nun a 
person, my ptedotis. When I look at you, I can see that something’s 
happened. 

Anisya; My legs are thin as bean poles. But look at that fool 
Akulina. She was a frowsy, sluttish hussy, and now look at her! 
What’s the reason of this change? He’s given her finery. She’s 
swelled up and puffed up like a bubble on water. And then, no matter 
if she is a fool, she’s got notions into her head. “I’m the mistress 
here," she says; “the house is mine. Dad wanted to marry me to him.” 
And what a temper! God save us! When she gets mad, she fairly 
tears the straw off the roof. 

Frienu; O-oh, I see what a life you have, friend! And yet people 
envy you I "They’re rich," they say; but, my dear, tears flow even 
through gold, you know. 

Anisya; Much there is to envy! And even the wealth will scatter 
like dust. He squanders money something awful. 

Friend: But haven’t you given him a pretty free rein, friend? The 
money’s yours. 

Anisya: If you only knew the whole story! I made one hig mis¬ 
take. 

Friend: In your place, friend, I’d go straight to the chief of police. 
The money’s yours. How can he squander it? He’s no right to. 

Anisya; Nowadays rights don’t matter. 

pRiEND: Oh, friend, I can see that you've grown weak. 

Anisya : Yes, darling, weak as a rag. He’s bound me hand and 
foot. And 1 can’t see any way out of it. O-oh, poor mei 

Friend : Isn’t somebody coming ? 

{She li£te}is. The door opens and A Km comes fit.) 
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SCENE IV 

The same and Akim 

Akim (crossing himseif, knocking the smw off hts bast shoes, and 
taking off his coot) : Peace to this house j Ate you all well ? Good 
evenings aunde. 

Anisya : Good eveningp daddy. Have you come from home? 

Akim:; I thought. y*see, r*d come see my son. y"see; I'd call on my 
son, you know. 1 didn't start early, had my dinner, you know; I 
started and it was deep snow, y'see, hard goingp hard going; and 
sOh y'see, I'm pretty late, you know. But is sonny at home? Is he 
home? 

Anisya: No, in town. 

Akim {sitting dotvn on the beneh) : I have some business wiih him, 
y'$ee; a bit of business. I was telling him the other day, you know; 
telling him about our needSp y'see; the old horse has given out, you 
know, the old horse* So we must get some sort of nag, y's^; some 
kind of nag. And so, y'se^p Tve come. 

Anisya: Nikita told me: when he comes, you can talk with him. 
{Rises and goes to the oven.) Have supper, and he'll come. Mitrich, 
hey, Mitrich^ come and have supper. 

MiTKicHi Oh^ Lord, merciful St. Nicholas ! 

Anisya: Come and have supper. 

FfiiENo; FU be going; good-by. (Goes out.) 

SCEKE V 

Akim, Anisya, and Mitoich 

Mitkich {dintbing down) [ I never noticed how I went to sleep. 
Ohp Lord, St. Nicholas the Martyr.— Good evening. Uncle Akim. 

Akim : Huh! Mitrich J WhatVe you doing here ? 

Mitrich : I'm worldng for Nikita now; Fm living vrith your son. 

Akim: Do say! So, y‘sec, you’re working for my son* Do say I 

Mitrich : I was living with a merchant in town, but I ruined myself 
by drink there* So I came to the country. Fd no home to go to, so I 
hired my self out {Yawns.) Oh, Lord! 

Akim: Well, yW, well, what’s Nikita doing himself? Is he so 
fixed, y'see, that he has to hire a workman, you know? 

Anisya ■ How's he fixed ? First he managed by himsdf^ but now he 
don't WMt to: so he's hired a laborer. 

Mitrich : He has money, so what does he care? 
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Akim: That's wrong', y'see; that^s all wrong, y'sccp It*s wrong, 
He^s just hzy- 

Anisva ; Yes, he's got lazy, got laiy: that^s the trouble. 

Akim : Thai’s itp y'see^ you think it'll be better^ and, y'see. it turns 
out worse. When a man*s wealthy, he gets lazy^ gets lazy, 

MiTRiCtt : Fat makes a dog go mad, so why shouldn't fat make a man 
lazy! Fat was what was the ruin of me. I drank for three weeks 
without stopping. I drank up my last pair of pants. When I"d nothing 
morfip I just quith Now I've sworn off. Plague take the stuff I 

.^kim; And where's your old woman noWp y'see? 

Metrics , My old woman, friend, has found a place of her own. 
She's in town; sits in the taverns and begs* She's a beauty, too: one 
eye pulled out and ihc other knocked in and her mouth twisted sidewise. 
And—may she alway$ have cakes and pie i- —she*s never sober. 

Akim : Oh ho! \\^at's that? 

Mitrich: But whereas there a place for a soldier's wile? She's 
found her job. (S’tVrficf.) 

Akim (Iff Anisya) : What did Nildta go to town for? Did he take 
something, y'see? Did he take something to sellp you know? 

Anisya the table and passiftg ihc food ): He went empty- 

handed. He went for money, to get some money in the bank, 

Akim : What do you want the money foFp ysee? Are you 

going to make some new use of it? 

Anisya: NOp we don't spend much. Only twenty or thirty rubles. 
We ran shortp so we had to get some, 

Akim : Had to get some? What's the use of taking it, y*see, that 
money? To-day you take somCp you know; to-morrow you take some, 
y'see: that w^ay you'll use it all up, you know* 

Anisya: This was just extra. But the mon(^'s all there. 

Akim : All there? How can it be all there, y^sec? You take it and 
still it's all there? See here: if you pour meal, y'seep or somethingp you 
knoWp into a chest, y'see p or a storehousOp and then go take the meal out 
of there—will it still be all there, y'see? That means something is 
wrong, you know ; they're cheating you. You see to it* or they'll cheat 
you. Much it^'s all there! You keep on taking it, and it's alt there. 

Anisya: I don't know about such things. Ivan Moseich gave us 
some advdee then. "Put your money in the bankp” says he^ “and the 
money'll be safer, and you'll get interest." 

Mitrich (finishing his fflrfl/) : That's right. T lived with a merchant. 
They all do that way. Put your money in and lie on the stove and 
earn more. 

Akim: That's queer talk of y^urSp y'see. You say, “earn more,'' 
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"earn more/' but how do they earn that moneyp you know; who 
do they earn it from? 

Amisva : They give ^em the money from the bank, 

Mitkich: What a notion! Women can't understand things. Look 
here and I'D explain the whole thing to you. You pay attentionr YoUi 
for instajictp have money; and I, for instance, when spring comes^ 
have an empty field and tioihinig to sow on it, or I can\ pay my taxes, 
maybe. So I just come to you, you know: says 1. “give me 

ten rubles; and when I harvest my crop. Hi return it to you on St 
Mary's Day in October, and HI help you to harvest your field for your 
kindness.^' You, for instance, see that I have something to use as se¬ 
curity, a horse or a cow, maybe, and you say: "Give me two or three 
rubles extra for my kindness and let it go at that/' I have the halter 
round my neck and can't help myself. "All right/' says L take 
the ten rubles/^ In the autumn 1 make a turnover and bring you the 
money* and you skin me of those three rubles extra, 

Aklm : That means, y^see^ those peasants are acting crooked, y*see; 
that's how it is when a man forgets God, y^see; ^tain^t right, >^u know. 

Mitrich: Wait a bit. It'll w*ork out the same way over again* Re¬ 
member now, that's what you've done, skinned me, you know: well, 
Anisya too^ for instance, has some money on hand. She^s nowhere to 
put it; andi just like a woman, you know^ don't know what to do with it. 
She comd$ to you and says: '"Can't you make some use of my money 
too?" she says. "Sure I can,” says you. And you just wait. Then 1 
come again next spring* "Give me another ten," says I, "and Til pay 
you for it/'' So you just look and see if the skin ain^t all peeled off of 
me^ maybe you can tear off a bit more^ and you give me Anisya'^s 
money. But if* for instance^ I haven^t a rag left, nothing to seize on, 
you just know it at a glance, and see that there^s nothing to squeeze out 
of me, and you say right away* "Go somewhere else, my dear man, and 
may God hdp you!" and you look for some other feUow: then you lend 
him your own money once more and Anisya^s too, and so you skin him. 
That's what a bank amounts to. It just goes round and round. IPs a 
clever scheme, friend 

Akim (ffeiting excited) : What's that? That^s just nasty work^ y'see. 
Peasants do that way; but the peasants^ y’'see, they feel it^s sinful. 
That ain*t lawdul, y'see; it ain't lawful. It's nasty work. How do those 
learned men* y'see^^— 

Mueich : That's just what they like best, my friend. Just remember 
this. If there^s a man stupider than the rest of us,, or a woman, and he 
can't make any use of the money himself, he just takes it to the bank; 
and they—it's fine bread and butter for them—just grab at it; and with 
that money they skin the people. It's a clever scheme. 
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Akim (sigliing) : Eh, I see. it's hard not to have money, y'sce; and 
it^s twice as hard if you have it, y'see. Anyhow God bids us toil. But 
yon, y"see, just put your money in the bank and go to sleep; and the 
money, y'see, will feed you while you He idle. Thales nasty work* you 
know; "fain't lawful 

MiTjticH: Not lawful? That ain't what folks think nowadays, my 
friend. And how they do strip a man bare. That's the point. 

Aktm ; That's the kind of times -^s-eVe coming to, y'see. 

Tve seen privies in town, you know. The new kind, y'see. All polished 
and polished, you know^ made fine as a tavern. But it's no use, no 
use at all Oh, theyVe forgotten God I They've forgotten him, you 
know! WeVe forgouen God, forgotten God!— Thank you, friend 
Anis}^, I'm full; Tve had enough. {Geis up and leaves the table; 
MiTatCH climbs an the siavCr) 

Anisva {putting atjc^y the dishes and eating') : If only his father 
would make him repent of his sins—but ashamed to tell him, 

Akim : What? 

Anisya: I was ju$t talking to myself, 

(Anyutka comes tn.) 

SCEKE VI 

The same md .Anyutka 

Akim (to Anyutka): Hello, girlie! Always busy? Got chilled, 
didn't you? 

Anyittka: Just awful chilled. Hello, grandpa I 

Anisya ; Well ? Is he there ? 

Anyutka: No. Only Andrian was there, Just come from town; he 
said he'd seen 'em in town, in a tavern. He said dad was drunk, drunk 

a hsh. 

Anisya: Are you hungry? There's something for you. 

Anyutka (going la the stove) : Tm so cold^ My hands are numb. 

(Akim takes off his bast shoes, Anisya washes the diskes.) 

Anisya: Daddy! 

Akim: What do you want? 

Anisya: Tell me: is Marina getting on well? 

Akim : All right. She's getting on. She's a sensible, quiet little 
womanp y'seej she gets on, y'see; she tries hard. She's a good sort of 
woman, you know; clever and hard-working and patient, y'see. She's 
a good sort of little woman, you know. 

Anisya: Well, people from your village tell me, the kinsfolk of 
Marina's husband w'ant to ask for onr Akulim in marriage. Have you 
heard of it? 
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Akim^ The Mironovs? Iht women were saying soniething about 
it. But I didn't pay attention, you know, I don't know whether it's 
true^ y'see- The old women were talking about it> But Tve a poor 
memoryp poor memory, y'see. Well, the Mironovs, y'see, are decent 
sort of folks, y'see. 

Anisya ; I wish that we could marry her off in a hurry. 

Akim: Why so? 

Anyutka (firn^) : TheyVe come. 

Anisya: WcUp let 'em alone. ii> wash the dishes, with- 

out turning her 


SCENE VII 

The same and Nikita 

Nikita: Anisya, wife* who's come? 

(Anisya at kirn and turns away in silenee^) 

Nikita : Who's come? Have you forgotten? 

Anisya ; Quit your bullying. Come in. 

Nikita {stdi more threateningly ): Who's come? 

Anisya to Aim and taking his orm) : Well, my husband's 

come. Come into the room. 

Nikita {resisting) : So that's it! Your husband. And what's your 
husband’s name? Say it right. 

Anisya: Confound you: Nikita^ 

Nikita: So that^s it! Booby [ Say the full name. 

Anisya: Akimych. Weill 

Nikita (stili in the doorway) : So that's it I No, tell me whaCa the 
last name. 

Anisya {laughtHg and pulling at his arm): Chilikin. How drunk 
you are! 

Nikita: That's so! (Holds to the door jamb.) No, teU me what 
foot ChLlikin puts into the room first. 

Anisya: Oh, stop, you1l cool off the room. 

Nikita : Say what foot he puts into the room first. You must tell me. 

Anisya (to herself) - Pm sick of this, (Aloud.) WeU, the left. 
Come in, will you? 

Nikita: So that's it! 

Anisya: Just see who's in the room. 

Nikita! Father? Well, I don^t despise my father* 1 can show 
respect to my father. Good evening, daddy. (Roraj to him awd offers 
his hand.) My respects to you! 

Akim replying to him) : Liquor, liquor, that's what it does^ 

Nasty business. 
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Nikita; Liquor? Have I had a drink? I'm certainly guilty; I had 
a drink with a friend—drank his health. 

Akisva: You'd better go lie down. 

Nikita: Wife, where am I standing? Tell me! 

Anisya: Oh^ that's all right. Go lie down. 

Nikita: Tm going to have some tea with my father. Start the 
samovar. Akulina^ come in^ will you? 

(Akuhna, gayiy dressed^ Homes m mf/i paekag^S' she has bought 
attd goes to Nikita.) 

SCENE vin 

The same and Akulina 

Akulina: YouVc mislaid everything. WTiere^s the yam? 

Nikita: The yarn? The yam*s over there.— Hey, Mitrich, what're 
you doing there? Gone to sleep? Go and unharness the horse^ 

Akim {without noticing Akulina, hoks at Ms son}: Just see how 
he's acting. The old man's tired out, y'see; been thrashings yon know; 
and hc^s showing his authority, you know, “Unharness the horse 
Bah I nasty ! 

Mitrich (rh’iw&j down from the stove and puis oit hts felt boots ): 
Oh, merciful Lord I 1$ the horse in the yard? It sure must be tired. 
How drunk he is, confound him! Beats all) Oh, Lord I St. Nicholas 
the Martyr! (Puts pm his sheepskin and goes outdoors.) 

Nikita (sitting down) : Forgive me^ daddy. I liad a drink, that's 
tnic; but how can a man help it? Even a hen drinks. Ain^t that so? 
And you forgive me I What about Mitrich? He douT take it ill; he'll 
unharness. 

Anisya: Shall I redly start the samovar? 

Nikita: Yes. My father's come, I want to talk with him; have 
tea. (To Akulina.) Have you brought iu all the packages? 

Akulina - Packages? I took my own^ but there are some left in the 
sleigh.— Hcre^ this ain^t mine. 

{She tosses a bundle un the tabie and puts ou'oy the rest of the 
packages in the chest. Anyutka watches her do so. Akim, without 
looking at his son^ sets his teg wrappers and bast shoes on the stove.) 

Anisya (going out with the samovar) : The chest was full already, 
and he's bought more. 

SCENE IX 

Akim, Akulina, Anyutka, and Nikita 

Nikita (assuming a sober air): Don\ be cross wilh me, dad. You 
think I'm drunk? I^m equal to anjtbing whatever* because I can drink 
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and not lose my senses. I can talk things over with you this very 
minutCp dad. I remember the whole business. You gave directions 
V about money; the hor$e was wom out-—I remember. I can do the 
whole thing. I have it right on hand. If you nmled a huge sum of 
money I then you might have to wait a bit; but I can attend to all this! 
Here it isf 

Akim to fuss with ih^ hg tt/rapp^s} : Eh, my boy, y’see, 

1 spring's coming on, y^see; bad traveiing. 

1 Nikita: Wbafre you saying that for? There'^g no talking vHth a 
% man that's drunk. But don't you worry; we'll have some tea* And 
I can do everything; I can fix up absolutely the whole business. 

Akim ki^ head} - Eh-eh-eh! 

Nikita: Here*s the money. (Pt^^.r his hand in his pocket snd fukcs 
oit; kis purse; he iurtis OT/cr the bdh ond pxdls d ten-ruble note*) 
Take that for the horse. Take it for the horse; I canT negleet my 
Father* I certainly wonT desert you, for you're my father. Here, take 
it. It's easy enough; I don^t grudge it, 

{He fotnes up and thrusts the fiioney at Akim; Akim does not take 
the money^) 

Nikita {ctulehing his hand): Take it, T say, when I give it to you— 
I don't grudge it. 

Akim : I can*t take it, my boy, y'see; and I can't talk with you, you 
know, because thereS no decency in you, y*^see+ 

Nikita: T won't let you off. Take it. {Stuffs ike into 

Akim's hands,) 

SCENE X 

The satne and AnisVa 

Anisya {comes m fl»d stops suddenly ): Go ahead and take it. He 
won’t let up, youifnow* 

Akim {taking the 7 noney and shaking his head): Oh, that liquor! 
^ A drunkard's not a man, you know. 

I Nikita: There, that's better. If you return it, all right; and if you 

1 don’t return it, I don't care. That's my way I (Secs Akolina.) 
AkuHna, show 'em your presents* 

Akulika: What? 

Nikita: Show 'em your presents* 

Akulina: Presents? Why should I show 'em? I've put 'em away 
. already. 

Nikita: Get 'em out, 1 tell you; Anymtkall like to see 'em. Shovr 
'em to Anyutka. I tdl you. Untie that little shaw'l. Give ii here. 
Akim; O-oh, makes me sick to watch 1 on the stove^) 
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Akut-ina her presents aitd on the table) : 

There! What's the use of looking at 'em? 

Anyutka t That's pretty! Good as Stepani^'s. 

Akultna: Stepanida's? Stepanida's is nothing to this. {Becoming 
animated and spreading out the things.) Look here at the quality I It's 
French- 

Anyittka: And what gay chinu! Mashutka has one like it, only 
hers is lighter-colored, with a blue background. That's awful pretty^i 
■ Nikita : Thai's right. 

(Anisya goes angrily into the storeroom, comes back with the tMe- 
chih and the chimney for the samcmir, and goes to the table.) 

Anisya : Confound you! YouVe covered up all the table. 

Nikita: Just look here! 

Anisya' Why should I look I Haven't I seen 'em? Take ^em away. 
off the shawl on the floor with her hand.) 

Akulina: What are you sbngiug round? Sling round your own 
things, {Picks it up.) 

Nikita: Anisyal Look out! 

Anisya: What should 1 look out for? 

Nikita: Do you think I forgot you? Look here! her the 

roll and sits down on if.) There's a present for you. Only you must 
earn it. Wife* where am 1 sitting? 

Anisya : Quit your bullying. I'm not afraid of you. Whose money 
have you spent on your spree, and on your presents for your fat hussy ? 
Mine. 

Akuuna: Much it's yours! You wanted to steal it and couldn't. 
Get out of my way. (Tmj to pass by her and bumps into her.) 

Anisya : Who are you shoving? I'll give you a push. 

Akulina: A push? Come on now I {Ptishes agtdfist her^) 

Nikita: Here^ women^ women! Stop it! {Stands between them.) 

Akuljna: She picks on me. She'd better shut up and remeinber 
what she did. E>o you think people don't know? 

Anisya: What do they know? Tell us^ tell us what they know. 

Akulina: They know something about you. 

Anisya: You're a slut; you're living with another woman's husband. 

Akulina: And you put your$ out of the way. 

Anisya (nuAw Akulina) ; You He ! 

Nikita {holding her back) t Anisya! Have you forgotten? 

Anisya: Are yog trying to scare me? I'm not afraid of you. 

Nikita: Get out I {Turns Anisya around and starts to push her 
out.) 

Anisya: WhereTI I go? I won't leave my own house. 

Nikita: Get outi I tell you! And don't you dare come back! 
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Anisya: I won't go. (Nixita pushes her; Anisya weeps and 
shrieks^ duiching at the daor.) Whit, are you going to kick me out 
of my own house? What are you doing* you villain? Do you think 
there's no law for you ? You ju$t wait! 

Nixita: Come, come! 

Anjsva : 1*11 go to the village elder, to the policeman* 

Nikita : Get out, I tell you* ^Pushes her eiif.) 

Anisya {autside): Til hang myself! 

SCENE XI 

Nikita, Akulina, Anyutka, and Akih 

Nixita: Don't worry! 

Anyutka : Oh* oh, oh! Dear, darling mother. 

Nikita: Well* I was awful scared of her. What are you crying 
for? She'll come home all right! Go and see to the samovar* 

(Anyutka goes aui.) 


SCENE XII 

Nikita* Akim, uKd Akouina 

Axulina {gathering up and f aiding the presents ): Nasty woman:, 
how she dirtied iti Just you wait, I'll slit her frock for her. I sure 
will. 

Nikita: I've turned her out. What more do you want? 

Axulina: She's soiled my new shawl. The bitch— if she hadn^t 
left rd sure have clawed her eyes out* 

Nikita: Just calm down. What's there for you to be angry at? 
Think I love her? 

Akuuna: Love her? Could anybody love that broad mug? If 
you'd only quit her then, nothing'd have happened* You ought to have 
sent her to the deviL But the house is mine anyhow and the money's 
mine* And then she says she's the mistress. Mistress I She was a fine 
mistress for her hu$hand! She's a murderess: that's what she is* 
She'll do the same to you I 

Nikita: Ob, you can't stop up a wonian^s throat. Do you know 
yourself what you're talking about? 

Axulina: Yes, I know* I won't live with her. Til turn her off 
the place. She can't Uve with me* She the mistress ! She ain't the 
mistress ; she's a prison rat. 

Nikita: Stop it^ You needn't meddle with her. Don't even look 
at her* Look at me. I'm the masicr. What I wish, I do* I don't love 
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her any more; I love you. I love whoever I want to. I'm the boss. 
And she'll have to mind. That's where Tve got her. (Poin/r wnder 
kts feet.} Oh. I haven’t my accordion I (5i«pj.) 

On the stove are tuns, 

Porridge in thd oven ; 

Now well live gaily, 

WcHl take our pleasure. 

And then when death cocneSj 
Then well just be dying. 

On the stove are buns^ 

Porridee in the oven. 

(Mitrich I'ltf foitfj off his €oat^ and climbs oh the 


SCENE XIII 

The same and MrrEiCH 

Mitrich 11 see the women have been fighting again 1 Another quar¬ 
rel 1 Oh, Lord I Gracious St, Nicholas! 

Akim (Jtir up on the edge of the rtmre, gets his leg wrappers and 
bast shoes, and puts them on); Crawl in, crawl into the corner there. 

MiTBtCH Crr™'^ *») : I they're still arguing over their property. 
Oh. Lord I 

Nikita: Get out the brandy; well drink it with the tea. 


SCENE XXV 

The same and Anyutka 

Anyutka (coming in, to Akulika) ; Sbter, the samovar’s going 

to boil over. 

Nikita: Whereas yemr mother? 

Akyutka : She*5 standing in the hall, crying* 

Nikita: All right: call her in. tell her to bring the samovar. And 
give tis the dishes. Akulina. 

Akulina: Dishes? Well, all right. {Takes aul the dishes.) 

Nikita {brings brandy^ btsemiSf &nd salt hemng} : This is for me^ 
this is yam for the woman, the kerosene's there in the hall. And 
here's the money. Wait. {Takes the counting franw.) Fll reckon it 
up right away. (.M&ves the counters on the frame.) Wheat flour 
eighty kopekSj vegetable oil . . . Ten rubles for dad. Dad, come and 
have tea. 

{Silence. Akim sits on the stope and puts on his leg wrappers.) 
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SCENE XV 
The same and Anisya 

Anisya m the samovar) : Wliere shall T put it? 

Niktta: Put it on the table. Well, did you go to the village elder? 
Now then, talk ahead and have a bit to eat. Just quit being s:ros$. Sit 
down and drink. {He pours her oui a glass of brandy^) And here 
I've brought a present for yotL 

(Hands her the roll on which he has been sitting. Anisya takes 
ill silcnee^ shaking her head.) 

Akim (climbs down and puts on his coat. Goes to the table and 
puts the te$hnible note on it) : Here, that's your money. Take iL 

Nikita (not seeing the note) : Where're you going to now youVe dl 
dressed ? 

Akim s Pm going. I'm going, y*see. Bid me good-by, for Christ's 
sake. (Takes his hat and girdle.) 

Nikita: Do say! WTiere are you going by night? 

Akim: I can't stay in your house, y'see; I can't stay* you know. 
Bid me good-by. 

Nikita: But are you running away from tea? 

Akim (tying oit kis girdle) : I*m going* y'see, hecai^e it ain't good 
in your house, you know; it ain't good in your house, NiMta, you know. 
Your life is bad^ Nikita, y'see; it's bad. Pm going. 

Nikita: Come, quit your talk; sit down and have t^. 

Anisva: Why, daddy, we'll be ashamed to face folks. What're you 
taking offense at ? 

Akim: I'm not offended at all, y'$ee, not at all; but I can just 
see, you know* that my son's going to min, you know, going to 
ruin. 

Nikita: What ruin? Show me. 

Akim: To ruin, to ruin, you're ruined now. W'hat did I tell you 
last summer? 

Nikita : You told me a lot of stuff. 

Akim: I told you* y'see, about the orphan; that you injured the 
orphan: you injured Marina, you know. 

Nikita: The old story! Don't talk twice about b$t ycar*s snow: 
that thing's past and gone. 

Akim: Past and gone? No, my boy, it ain't gone. One sin brir^ 
another, you know; it brings more; and you're stuck fast in sin, Nikita 
boy. You're stuck fast in sin, I see. You*re stuck fast, deep in it, 
3'Ou know- 

Nikita : Sit down and drink tea; that's all I have to say. 
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Akim: I can't drink tea, y'&ee. Because your wicked ways make 
me sick, you know, awful sick. I ran't drink tea with you, y'see. ^ 

Nikita: OhI . . . He's just uMng silly. Sit down at the table. 

Akim : Your wealth, y'sce, has caught you ifi a net; in a net, you 
know. Ah, Nikita, you need a soul. 

Nikita: What sort of right have y<m to reproach me in my own 
house? And what are you bothering me for anyhow? Am I just a 
kid for yoti to puh my hair? The time for such things has past. 

Akim; That's true; I've heard that nowadays, y"see. men pull their 
fathers* beards, yon know; and that brings ruin, you know^ brings 
ruin. 

Nikita (nw^ri/y) : We make our living and don't beg of you, and ^ 
you come to us in distress. 

Akim: Money? There's your money. I'll go begging, you know; 
but that money I won't take, y*see. 

Nikita: Stop that. What are you cross for, breaking up the party^? 
(Holds him back by the ami.) 

Akim (jcr^aiwifi^): Let me go; I won't $tay. I'd rather spend 
the night under a fence than in diis filth of yours* Bah, God forgive 
mel {C<^0S mtf*) 

SCENE XVI 

Nikita, Akuona, Amisya, and Mitkicu 

Nikita: Well, wellf 


SCENE XVII 
The soTHe and Akim 

Akim {opening the dear} : Come to your senses, NiMtal You need 
a soul. {Goes out,} 


SCENE XVIII 

Nikita. Akuuna* Anisya, and Miteich 

Akulina {taking the cups}i Well, $ha]l I pour the tea? (All are 
siUnt) 

MiTftiCH (bellows) : Q Lord, be merciful to me a sinner! start 
with tm-of.y 

Nikita {lying down on the bench) : Oh, life is hard, hard! Aku¬ 
lina ! Where's my accordion ? 

Akulina: Your accordion? Don't you know that you took it to 
be fixed? IVe poured the tea. Drink it. 
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Nikita: I don't want it^ Put out the light. * . * Oh^ life is hard 
for awfuJ hard! 

ACT IV 

A fHOonlit evening in autumn. The yard behind the c&ituge. Jn the 
center af the stage is the hall, to the fight the warm side cf the iwuse 
and a gate, ta the left the cold side of the house and the ceilar. From 
within the house can be heard talking and drunken shout A Neighbor 
comes out of the house and beckons to her Anisya's Friend. 

SCENE 1 

Neighbor and Friend 

Neighbor: Why hasn't Akulina joined the company? 

Friend: Why not? Shc^ have been glad to, but it was no time 
for her, believe me. The matchmakers have come to look at the bride; 
and she, my dear woman, just lies in the cold room and don*t show 
herself at all, the darlings 

Neighbor: Why so? 

Friend: They say the evil eye has lighted on her belly. 

Neighbor: Really 1 

Friend: And you know— {IVhispcrs in her ear.) 

Neighbor: What? That's a sin. But the matchmakers will find out. 

Friend: Hqw can they find out? TheyVe all drunk. And theyVe 
mostly concerned with the dowry. It's no small amount, my dear, 
they're giving with the hussy: two coats, six silk gowns, a French 
shawl, and then a whole lot of linen, and—so they say—^two hundred 

in cash, ^ 

Neighbor: Well, in a case like this even money wont make a 

man happy. Such a disgrace 1 

Friend: Shi There's the matchmaker. (They stop tdhng and 
withdraw into the vestibule of the cotUige.) 

SCENE n 

Matchmaker (man) done 

Matchmaker (coming out of the vestibule, alone, hiccuping): 1 m 
all in a sweat. Awful hot! I want to cool off a bib usrf 

catches his breath.) And the Lord knows—1 Something's wrongp It 
don't make me happy, Wdl# here's the old woman^ 

(Matrena comes out of the vestibule.) 
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SCENE lit 

Match MAKEa and Mateen'a 

Matsewa: And I was gazing round 1 "Where's the matchmaker? 
Where’s the matchmaker?" says I. So here’s where you are, my tnan. 
Wdl, friend, thank the Lord, aJl's going fine. Wooing’s not boasting. 
And I never learned how to boast Bat as you came on a good errand, 
so, God grant, you’ll always be grateful. And the bride, you know, is 
a marvel. Hard to find such a girl in the district 

Matchmaker; That's all right, but we mustn't forget about the 

money. 

Mathena; Don't you worry about the money. All her parents ever 
gave her, she stiU has. By -now it must amount to a hundred and 

^^Matchmakee: We’re well enough satisfied: but he's our own child, 
you know. Wc must do the best we can for him. 

Matkena: I'm telling you the truth, friend: if it wasn't for me, 
you'd never have found the girl. There was a j^ty from the Kor- 
mflins that wanted to get her, but I held out against it. And as for 
the money I can tell you true and honest: When the deceased—heaven s 
peace be with him!—was dying, he gave directions that his widow should 
take Nikita into the house—I know all this through my son—but that 
the money should be Akiilina's, Another man would have made his 
profit nut of the thing, but Nikita Is giving them up, every kopek. Just 
think what a lot of money J 

Matchmakzk: Folks say she was left more money. He’s a sly 

fellow. ^ 

Mateena: Oh, fiddle-faddle! The other man's sbee always looks 
big: they're giving you all there was. I tell you: quit your reckonings. 
Make it a firm bargain. The girl’s pretty as a spring cherry. 
Matchmaker: That’s so. My old woman and 1 were wondering 
about one thing in the girl: WTiy didn't she show hersdf? We think 
she may be sickly, 

Matreka: Huh? She sieWy? There ain't her like In the district. 
The girl's so plump you can't pinch her. You saw her the other day 
yourself. And she’s a marvel at working. She’s a bit deaf, that’s 
true. Well, one little wormhole don't spoil a red apple. And the 
reason she didn't show herself, you know, was because of the evil 
eye. There's a spell on her. 1 know what bitch contrived it. They 
Imew a charm, you see, and worked it on her. But I know a cure 
for it The girl will get up to-morrow. Don’t you worry ahout the 
girl. 

Matchmaker; Well, the bargain's made. 
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Matrehas Tliafs right—and now don't go back on it. And doa^t 
forget me. I workM hard 00 it too. Don't you leave tne out 

{The vmce a woman is heard from Ihe vestibule: "We must be 
going: come alongp Ivan/') 

Matchmaker: Right away. {Goes otif.) 

{Peasatiis throng the vestibule and take their departure, Aityutka 
rum out of the vestibule and beckons Anisya to follow her.) 

SCENE IV 

Anisya and Anyutka 

Anyutka: Mama! 

Anisya (frotfi the vestibule) i What? 

Anyutka: Mama, came here, or they 11 hear us. (Com off wiih 
her to the side of the carl shed^) 

Anisya: Welh what? Where's Atulina? 

Anyutka: She's gone into the grab shed. It's awfij what she*s 
doing there! Just think. "No/^ says she, "T caul stand it. Til scream 
with all my mightp** she says* Just think) 

Anisya: She can wait. We must see the guests off, you know* 

Anyutka : Oh, mama! TP$ so hard for her. And sheV cross. "They 
needn't drink me out of the house," she says. “T won't marry," she 
says. "I'm going to die/' she says. Mama, what il she died? It's 
awful! Fm afraid I 

Anisya: It ain't likely shell die ; don't you go near her. Get along. 

(Anisya Anyutka go out Mitrich comes in from the gate 
and sets to raking up the hay that is strewn about.) 


SCENE V 
Mitrich alone 

MtTRTCH : Oh, Lord I Merciful St* Nicholas! What a lot of liquor 
they put down I And they did raise a smdL Stinks even out of doors. 
No, I won't—I won't touch it* See how they've scattered the hay! 
They're like a dog in the manger* Just look at this bundle! What a 
smell! Right under your nose. Plague take itl (FsrzwiJ.) Time to 
go to sleep! But I don't want to go into the room. It fills up a man's 
nose* How it smells, damn it! {One can hear the guests driving 
away.) Well, theyVe gone. Ohp Lord 1 ^lerdful St. Nicholas I They 
hug each other and make fools of each other* But it don't amount to 
nothitag. 
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SCENE VI 

Mitwch and Nikita 

Nikita {coming in) i Mitrkhf Go lie down on the stoves Til raJce 
it op. 

Mitrich: All rig^ht; give some to the sheep^— Wdl* did you see 

'em off ? 

Nikita: Wc saw km offp. but thiogs didnk go well. I donk know 
w hat'll happen. 

Mitrich ; Rotten business! Too bad we have it here; thatk w^hat the 
Foundling A$yliim^s for. There you can spill an3^ng you like, they 
pick it up. Give ^em anything; they ask no questions. And they give 
money toOp But the girl has to turn wet nurse^ It's simple nowadays^ 

Nikita: Look out^ Mitrich: if anything happens* doni blab, 

Mitrich : What do I care? Cover your tracks as you like, Eh+ how 
you stink of liquor 1 I'll go in the house. (Ciwj y^s^wning.) Oh, 
Lord! 

SCENE Vtt 
Nikita afoiie 

Nikita (after a sitting domi on a sleigh) \ What a life! 


SCENE vm 
Nikita and Anisva 

Akisva (coming cut cf the Itoase) : Where are you? 

Nikita: Here! 

Anisya: Wh^t are you sitting still for? There's no time to wait. 
You must take it away right off. 

Nikita: What are we going to do? 

Antsva: I'll tell you what—and you do it. 

Nikita : You women might take it to the Foundling Asylum, maybe. 

Anisya : Take it and carry k, if you want to. YouVe ready enough 
to do anything na^ty* but you don't know how to get rid of it, I can 
^e that. 

Nikita: Well, what's to be done? 

Anisya: Go in the cellar, I toll you, and dig a hole, 

Nikita: But you women might manage somehow. 

Anisya : Yes^ ^'somehow." You can't let things just 

slide. You ought to have thought of it in time. Go where youkc sent. 

Nikita : Oh* what a life I What a life! 
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SCENE IX 

9 > 

The surne and AnvUtka 

Asyutka; Mama! Grandma's caJHn^ you. Sbter must have a 
baby; just think — it CTicd+ 

Anisya: What lies are you tellings plague take you! The kittens 
are squealing in there. Go into the house and go to sleep. Or I'll 
thrash you! 

Anyutka: Mama dcar^ honest to God I 

Anisya (brandishing her arm at her) : I'll give it to you. Get out 
of here and don'^t show yourself again. (Anyutka runs owh) Go and 
do what youVe told. Othenvisej, look out! (Com owl.) 


SCENE X 
Nikita alone 

Nikita (after a long sHenre}: What a life! Oh, those women! 
What a mess I * "Ought to have thought of it in dme/" she says. How 
could I have thought of it in time? WTien could I have thought of it? 
Well* last summer, when that Anisya began to nag me about it. What of 
it? Am I a monk? The master died, and so then 1 covered up the sin 
as was proper. I wasn't to blame for that. Such things often happen. 
And then those powders* Did I set her up to that? If I'd known of 
it, Td have killed her on the spotp the bitch, Fd sure have killed her! 
She made me her partner in that dirty work, the good-for-nothing I 
And from that time on she was hateful to me* When my mother 
told me of it at the time* I began to hate her, to hate her; I didn't want 
to look at her. Well, how could I live with her ? And then this thing 
started! . . , That hussy began to make up to me. What did I care ? 
If it hadn't been me, it"d been somebody else. And this business now I 
Again I'm not to blame for it a bit. Oh, what a lifel (He sits down 
atid re fleets.) Those women are nervy—see what they've thought of I 
But I won't join m. 

(Matrena cofnes m out of treat hj. with a lantern and spadeJ) 


SCENE XI 

Nikita atid Matrena 

Matrena : What're you sitting here for like a hen on a perch? Wha± 
flid your wife tell you? Get down to work. 

Nikita: WhatVe you women going to do? 
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Matbjena ; We know what to do. You just attend to your share. 

NrxiTA: You're getting me mixed up ia it. 

Mat^ena* mat's that? Do you think of backiiig out? So it's , 
come to this: you're trying to back out E 

Nikita : But think what this means t lt*s a living soul. 

MATHENA: Eh^ a living soidi Anyhow^ It’s barely alive* And what 
can we do with it? If you go and carry it to the Foundling Asybrnp 
it'll die all the same, and there'll be talk] they'll spread the news and 
that girril be left on our hands. 

Nikita: But what if they find out? 

Matkena: We can do whai we like in our own house. We'll do 
it so there won't be a trace. Just do what I tell you. ^ It's our woman's ^ 
work, but we can't manage it without a matu Here's the spade: now 
climb down and attend to things there. I'll hold the Lantem. 

Nikita: What shall I do? 

Maths N A (whispers) : Dig a hole* And then we’ll bring it out and 
stuff it in there quick* There she is calling again. Go on, will you! 
And ril be going. 

Nikita: Well, is it dead? 

Mathena: Of course it's dead. Only you must hurry up. Folks 
haven^t gone to bed yet. They may hear and see i the scoundrels meddle 
with everything. And the policeman passed by this evening. This is 
for yon. (Ha^^ds him the spade.) Get down into the cellar. Dig a 
hole there in the corner, the earth's soft, and you can even it off again. 
Mother earth won't tell any one - she'll lick it dean as a cow with her 
tongue. Go on, go on, my boy, 

Nikita: YQu''re getting me mixed up in it. Plague take ycfiil I'm 
going off. Do the thing alone, as you please. 


SCENE XII 
The d7td An IS Y A 

Anisya (from the door ): Well, has he dug the hole? 

Matrena: What ve you come out for? Where did you put it? 

Anisya: Covered it with some burlap. Nobody’ll hear it. Well, 
has he dug it? 

Matsena: He don't want to! 

Anisya out in a rage) : Don’t want to! Does he want to 

feed lice in prison? * . * HI go right away and tell the whole thing 
to the poHceman. We can go to ruin together* I'll tdl it all right off! 

Nikita (panic-slricken) : What'll you tell? 

Anisya: What? I'li tdl everything! Who took the money? You! 
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(Nikita is sHeni.) And who gave him the poison? 1 gave it to 


. him! 
■^you? 


But you knew it, knew it^ knew itl I was in cionspiracy with 


Matiiena: Oh^ stop it! NIkitA, why are you so stubborn? See 
herti what'$ to be done ? You must get to work. Come darling. 

Anisya: Look what an inncxrent you are! Don^t want tol YouVe 
been abusing me long enough* You've been riding over me* hut my 
turn^s come now. Go along^ X tel! you, or Til do what 1 saidl « . « 
Kerens the spade: take it! Get along! 

Nikita : Well, w^hat are you nagging me ior? ike but 

falters.) If I dou\ want to* I won^t go. 

Anisva: Wotft go? {Begins to shout.) Hey, folks! 
l\ Matrena (stopping her mouth): What are you doing? Are you 
daft I He'll go. . * . Go along* sonny; go along^ my dear boy^ 

Anisya: PU cry for help right off. 

Nikita : Stop it! Oh* what a lot you women are I But you'd better 
hurry up. The sooner the better. (Goes toward the edlar,) 

Matheka; Yes* that's the way it is, darling: if you^ve had your fun* 
you must know how to cover up your tracks. 

Anisya (still agitated) : He and his hussy have been taking out their 
spite on me* and I've had Mough of it! I^m not going to be the only 
one. Let him be a murderer too* He'll find out how it feels. 

Matrena: Well, wdb youVe exated. Now* prlie, don't be cross: 
take It slow and easy* and it'll be better. You go in to the hussy. He'll 
do the work, (She follows Nikita with the taniemj he dimbs dowfi 
into the cellar.) 

Anisya: III tell him to strangle his dirty brat* ejrdted.) I 

had my torture all alone* pulling Petr's bones. Let him find out^ too* 
I'll do my be&t to make him ; I tell you, I will, 

I Nikita (from the cellar): Give me a lighti will you I 

Matrena (holding the light, to Anisya): He's digging; go and 
I bring it. 

Anisya: You just watch him* Otherwise he'll run away* the wretch* 
4 And I'll go bring it out* 

Matrena: See that you don't forget to put a cross on it* Or ITl 
attend to that. Is there a cross for it ? 

Anisya : I'll find one; I know about that. (Goes out.) 


SCENE xm 

Matrena, and Nikita (in the cellar) 

Matkena; How the woman did get worked up! And I must say. 
it was rough On her. Well, thank God* we'll just hush up this business 
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and hide the traces* get rid of the girl without scandal. My 

son will rest now. The house, thank God, is rich and well-stocked. 
He won^t forget me dthcr. They couldn't get along ^vilhout ^fatrena* 
They couldn't attend to things. (Calls into ih^ rW/ur.) AH ready, 
sonny ? 

Nikita up; ofdy his head ean be jccii): What are you 

doing there? Bring it, will youl What are you daw^dling for? If 
you're going to do it, go ahead. 

(MatreKa ^aes tminirds the house door and meets Anisya. Anisya 
comes out with the baby^ wrapped iu rags.} 


scene: XIV 
The jflfiic and Anisya 

1 ^TATRENA: Well, did you put the cross on? 

Anisya: Surel I had hard work to get the brat; she w^outdn't give 
it to me. and holds out the baby to Nikita,) 

Nikita (not taking it): Bring it down here yourself. 

Anisyas Here, take it, I tell you. {Throws the baby to him.) 

Nikita {picking it up): It's alive! Darling mother, it's moving! 
It's alive! What shall 1 do with it ? 

Anisya the baby Dwf of his hands and throwing it into 

the ecUar) ; Hurry up and strangle it and it won't be alive. {Pushing 
Nikita dtwn.) It's your business; you finish it. 

Matrexa! He*s too kind-hearted, It"s hard for him, the dear boy. 
Well, no help for it I It*s his sin too* (Anisya over the cellar, 

Matrena sits down on the house step, watches her^ and reflects.) Eh, 
eh, eh! How scared he wasl WeU, even if it is hard, you couldn't 
do an>lhing else. No out. And then just think how sometimes 
people beg for children! And then, y^see, God don't give 'em; ihey're 
all bom dead. Take the pnest's wife for instance, ^ , But here it 

wasn't wanted, and it's alive. {Looks toward the cellar.) He must 
have finished. {To Anisya.) Well? 

Anisya (looking into the ccUar) i He's covered it with a board and 
sat dowm on the board. Mu5t*ve finished. 

Matrena: O-oh! He"d be glad not to sin, but what can you do? 

Nikita (climbing ouL shaking ail otfer)^. It's still alive! I can't! 
It's alive! 

Anisya: If it's alive, where are you going? {Tries to stop hhnS) 

Nikita {rushing at her) : Get out; Til kill you! 

{He clutches her by the arm, she tears herself free; he runs after her 
with the spade. Matrena rushes toward him and stops /liw, Anisya 
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runs off to the house. ^Tatrena tries to fah'c ffttwy the spade from 
Nikita.) 

Nikita Mathejta) : I'll kill ycu; I'll kill you too! Get outT 
(^Iatresa niiij to the house^ to Anisva. Nikita stops.} Ill kill 
you; ril kill you all! 

Matrexa: Thafs because lie^s scared. Never mitidj it'll pass 

offi 

Nikita: What^s this theyVe clone? ^Vhat have they done to me? 
How it wailed! , , . How it cracked underneath me I What have they 
done to me! And it*5 still alive, alive sure enough! (Is stient and 
tistens.) It's wailing! . * + Hc^ar it ^vail! (He runs towards the 
cellar.') 

Matre?ia Anisva) : He^$ going* he must mean to bury it. 
Nikita, you need a lantern. 

Nikita (Ustens at the ceilar^ without onsweririff her ): 1 can't hear 
it I ju5t fancied* atmy and stops.) And how the little bones 

crack^ underneath me! * . - Krr . . . krr. . . , What have they done 
to me? (LiV/faj once ffmrr.) It's wailing again; it's sure wailing* 
WTiat^s this? ^fother! Mother, I say! (Coes up to Aer.) 

Matseka: What, sonny ? 

Nikita: Mother, darling, I can't do any more. I can't do anything. 
[Mother, darling, have pity on me! 

Mathena: Oh^ youVe frightened, my dear boy. Come, come, drink 
a drop to give you courage. 

Nikita: Mother, darling, my time must have come. What have 
you done to me? How those little bones cracked, and how it wailed! 
Mother, darling, what have you done to me ! (Com off and sits dottoi 
Off 0 sleigh.') 

Matsena: Go have a drink, my lad. It's true enough, nighttime 
makes you shiver* But just wait, ihe dawn will come; and then, you 
know, a day or two will pass, and youll forget to think about it. Just 
;\^it. we'll get rid of the girl and forget to think about it. But you 
have a drink, go have a drink. Ill attend to things in the cellar 
myself, 

Nikita hhnself): Is any liquor left in there? Can't I 

drink this down! (He goes out. Anjsva, who has been standing by 
the door all this time, silently sionds aside to let ftiwi pass.) 

SCENE XV 

MatreNa and Anisva 

Matrena: Come, come* darling, HI get to work myself; I'll climb 
down and bury it. Where did he throw the spade? {She finds the 
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ipade and descends half ■a/ay into the ccUar.) Anisya, come here; 
give me a light. 

Anisva: But what’s the matter mth him? 

Matrena: He awful scared. You gave it to him pretty hard. 
Don't meddle with him; he'll come to himself. Let him alone; I'll 
get to work myself. Set the lantern here. Then I cam see. (Matrena 
disappears inio the cellar*) 

Anisya (shaufs ct the 5^^ which Nitota hcss deparied} : Well, 
is your fun ov^r? You've had your Ring: now just wait, you'U find 
out yourself how it feels* You won't be so lofty. 

{NucttA rushes ^?li^ 0 / the Aflurs towards the ceUar.) 


SCENE XVI 

The same and Nikita 

Nikita: Mother I Heyi mother ! 

Matrena from the ceilar} : Wliat, sonny? 

Nikitka (iiVli-ning): Don't bury itj ifs alive! Don^t you hear it? 
It's alive ! There, it^s wailing! . . . There * . . p!ainJy. . . . 

Matrena: How could it wail? You squashed it into a panc^e^ 
You crushed all its head, 

Ntkita: What's that? {Stops his ears.} It's still wailing! TVe 
ruined my life, ruined it! What have they done to me? , , . Where 
shall I go! . * * {Sits down on the steps.) 


VARIANT 

Instead of Scenes XIIT-^XP'I of Act IF the following variant way 

be s^stiiuted. 

The same scene os in Act I 
SCENE I 

Anyutka* undressed^ is lying 0 bench with a coat spread over 
her, Mitrich is sitting on a at the head of the room^ smoking- 

Mitrich: Pahl They*ve raised a smell* good luck to *em for it! 
They spilled the goods. You cauT drown it with tobacco. It gets 
into a man's nose:. Oh, Lord! Fd better go to sleep, {Goes to the 
lamp and is about to turn it ouK) 

Anyutka {sitting up with a jrfnr^) : Granddad, dear, don't put it 
out. 
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j Mithich: Why not put it out? 

I Anyutka : They’re up to something in the yard. Do you 

•Vhear? They’ve gone into the grain shed again. 

Miteich: What do you care? They aren't ashing you about it. Lie 
down and go to sleep. And 1*11 turn down the light. (Tunis it down.) 

Anyctka: Granddad, precious! Don't put it way out. Leave just 
a tiny bit, or 111 feel creepy, 

Mitrich (lau^hinff ); All right, all right. (Sits doum deside her.) 
What mak^ you cneqjy? 

Anyutka : I can’t help feeling creepy, granddad! How sister strug¬ 
gled. She kept knocking her head s^nst the chest. (IVhisffcrs,) 1 
. know—she’s going to have a baby. . . . hlaybe it’s horn already. 

^ Mitsich: What a little imp, confound you! You want to know 
everything. Lie down and go to sleep. (Anyutka (ter d<m,m.) 
That’s the way. [Cfyvers her up.) That's the way. If you know 
too much, you'll grow old too soon, 

Akyutka; Are you going up on the stove? 

Mithich; Of course I am. . . . You’re a silly little girl, I see. 
You want to know every-thing. (Covers her up and rises to go.) Just 
lie there like that and go to sleep. (Goes to the stove,) 

Anyutka; It cried just once, but now I can't hear it. 

Mithich: Oh, Lord! Merdful St. Nicholas! . , , What can’t you 
hear? 

.Anyutka: The baby. 

Mitkich : There isn’t any, so you can’t hear it 
Anyutka: But I heard itj just think, I heard it. A little shrill 
voice, 

Mithich ; You heard a lot. Did you hear how the bogy-tnan put a 
naughty little girl like you in a sack and carried her off ? 

Anyutka: What’s the bogy-man? 

Mithich: Just the bogy-man. (Clivtbs on the stove.) The stove's 
fine and warm now. Nice! Oh, Lord! Merciful St. Nicholas! 
Anyutka: Granddad! Are you going to sleep? 

V Mitrich; What do you think? That I'm going to sing songs? 
(Silence.) 

Anyutka; Granddad! Oh, granddad! They're digging! Honest 
to God they’re digging! Do you hear? Just think, they’re digging I 
Mitrich: What notions you have! Digging? Digging at night? 
Who’s digging? It’s the cow scratching herself. And you say, digging I 
Go to sleep, I tell you, or I'll put out the light right away, 

Anyutka: Granddad, darlipg, don't put it out. I’ll stop. Honest 
to God, I’ll stop. It scares me, 

Mithich; S^res you? Don't you be afraid of anything, and then 
i'Ott won’t be scared. Now you just feel afraid and you say that it 
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scares you. Of «Mjrsc it scares you when youVe afraid. \Vhat a stlly | 
little girl! 1;* 

(Silence. The Cricket ehjrl>s,) 4j ,, „„„ \ 

Anyutka (wll^sl^crs)x Granddad 1 Hey, granddad! Are jou 1 

nskcp t 

Mitsich : Well, what do you want ? 

Anyutka : WtiaCs the bogy-man like? 

MiTRicit: ril tell you what lie’s like. Whenever there s any little 
eirl, like you. who won't go to sleep, he comes along with his sack, 
and he pops the little girl into the sack; and then he pops his own 
head in and lifts up her little shirtie. and he gives her a spanking. 

Anyutka: What does he spank her with? . 

MtTBicH: He takes a broom. . . , , ^ 

Anyutka: But he can’t see, himself, can he, m the sack. 

Mitricii: He’ll sec all right. 

Akyutka: Hyt 111 bite him, 

MiteiCh: No. girtie, you won't hitt him. l i 

Anyutka i Grandd^id, somebody's coming I Ulio is it? Oh, holy 

samiPn who IS it? 

If somebody"s comingN let him come. What do you care. 

, , , I think it's your mother comirig. 

(.Anisya m.) 

SCENE H 


The satne and Anisya 

Antsya: Anyutka! (Anyutka pretends to be asleep.) Mitrich! 
Mitrich : What ? 

Anisya: What have you a light burning for? We'll go to bed m 

the cold half. ^ 

MiTRiril: Tve just finished my work. 1II put it out. 

Anisya (fcarrfiiii^ tip the mid grtunblittg) : When you want 
something, you can't find it. 

^Titrich: What are you looking for? ^ 

Anisya : Tm looking for a cross, I must put one on him. He'll die 
unchristened, God have mercy on him! Without a cross! Its a sin, 
you know! 

Mitrich: Of rourse, you must do things properly. . . . Well, have 
you found it? 

Anisya: Yes. {Coes out.) 
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SCENE III 

Mitsich and Anyutka 

MiTfiicH i That^s luck)'^—othewisc I'd have given her my owti Ob, 
Lord] 

Anyutka (/wmpj : O-oh, granddad! Don't go to 

sleep, for Chri&t's sake! I'm so scared! 

Mitrich: Wliat are you scared of? 

Anyutka: Won^t the bab}'^ die^ most likely? Grandma put a cross 
on Auntie Arina's too—and it di^. 

MiTRjca: If it dies, theyll bury it 

\ Anyutka : But maybe it wouldn't die if Grandma Matrem wasn't 
You know I heard what grandma was saying; just think,. 1 
heard iL 

Mitrich : What did you hear? Go to sleep, I tell yom Pull things 
over your head: that's alJ. 

Anyutka: But if It was alive, I'd nurse It. 

Mitrich (bellotos): Oh, Lord! 

Anyutka: Where'll they put it? 

AIitrich : They'Ll put it where it's proper. It's not your business. 
Go to sleep, I tell yoUn Your mother'd come—shell give it to you! 

{Silence.) 

Anyutka : Granddad I That Jittle girl you were telling about^thev 
didn't kiU her? 

AIithich: That one? Ob, that girl came out ail right* 

Anyutka: How was it you w^ere telling me they found her, 
granddad ? 

iliTRicH: They just found her. 

Anyutka: But where did they find her? Tell me. 

Mitkich : They found her in a house over there, Tlic soldiers came 
to a village and began to search the house; and there that s^ime little 
E^rl was lying on her belly. They were going to smash her. But I just 
^ felt lonesome and I took her in my arms—she struggled. She was as 
heavy' as if she had t^vo hundred pounds inside her; and she clutched 
at everything with her hands—you could hardly tear her away. Well, 

I took her and stroked her htsad, stroked her head. And she was 
bristly as a hedgehog. I stroked her and stroked her, and she quieted 
down, I soaked a biscuit and gave it to her. She caught on. She 
chewed it. What could we do with her? We took her with us. We 
took her and just fed her and fed her; and she got so used to us we 
t<^k her with us on the march: she just went with us. She was a 
nice little girh 

Anyutka: Well, she wasn't christened^ vi^s she? 
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MitRicu: Nobody knows. Not altogether, they said. For her 
people wefcn't ours. 

you -y? N«< c™ A 3 |..i«. Th^ 

are iust the same as Jews, taut they arcn t Jews either. They re Foies, 
but they’re Asiatics. They're called Krudly or Krugly: Ive forgott^ 
the name-— We called the little girl Sashka, Sashka—^d she was 
pretty. I’ve forgotten everything else, you sec ; ^u^hat 
bless her i—I can see before my eyes right now. That s all I rem^ber 
of life in the army, I recollect how they flogged me, and then I 
remember that little girt. She used to bang round your neck when 
you carried her. You couldn't have found a nicer tiowbere- 

Later we gave her away. The sergeants wife adopted her as her 
daughter. And she came out all right. How soiry the 

Avutka: See here, granddad, I remember how daddy died too. 
You hadn't come to live with us then- He called Nikita and ^ys to 
him: “Forgive me, Nikita," he say^nd he began to cry himself. 
(Si^JtJ.) That made me sad too- 

Mitrich : Well, that’s the way things go. . 

Awvutka : Granddad ^ oh, granddad! They're making a noise apm 
in the cellar. Oh. dearie me, holy saints! Oh, granddad, theyl! do 
something to him. They’ll destroy him. He s just a little thing. 
Oh! ob! (PaJlr the chthes over her head and weeps.) 

Mitrtch (fufcHinj) : They really are up to som^mg n^y—™rs« 
'em! Those women are a nasty lot. The men am t much to boast 
of, but the women—they're like beasts of the woods. They amt 
afraid of anything, 

Anyutka igetting i<^) : Granddad. Hey, granddad 

MiTKtCH: Well, what next? -, u 

Anyutka : The other day. a passer-by spent the night here, 
saying that when a child dies its soul goes straight to heaven. 

Mitrich ; How should I know? Most likely. What of it? 
Anyutka : Why, then I’d like to die too. 

MiTEicn: If you die, nobody’ll miss you. ^ 

Anyutka- Till you’re ten years old you’re still a child, and maybe 
your soul'll still go to God. After that you get spoiled, you know. 

MitKICH : You certainly do get spoiled 1 How can girls like you help 
getting spoiled? Who teaches you anything? What do you ever sm? 
What do you hear? Nothing but nastiness. I’m not very learned, but 
still I know something; not very well, but anyhow better than a vilhge 
woman— What is a village woman? Just mud- There’s huge mil¬ 
lions oi your sort in Russia, and you’re all like blind moles—don’t know 
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anything* How to keep cows safe from the evil eye—all kinds of 
charms—how to cure children by putting "em under the hen roost—that's 
what women know how to do* 

Anyutka: Mama used to pot "em there* 

Mitrjch: That’s just it. How many millions of you women and 
girls there are, and you’re all like blasts of the forest. You grow up 
and then you die. You don’t see anything and don’t hear anything, A 
man-^ven if it's in a tavern, or maybe in a fortress, aeddentally, or in 
the army, like me—he learns something or other* But what about a 
woman? Don*t ask her about God and what's right! She don^t even 
know sensibly what Good Friday iSp Friday’s Friday, but ask her 
anything about it and she don’t know. They crawl round just like 
blind pups and stick their noses in the manure.— All they know is 
their silly songs: “Ho, ho! Ho. ho!” And they don't know themselves 
what ^^Ho, homeans* 

Anvtjtka: But, granddad, 1 know ^’Ottr Father" halfway through. 

Mitsich ; You know a lot! But then one can’t expect much of you. 
Who teaches you ? Only a drunken peasant teaches you now and then 
Mnth a strap. That’s all your training. I don’t know who’ll ever answer 
for you. They put a sergeant in charge of recruits and hold him re¬ 
sponsible for tm. But nobody's responsible for you girls* So you 
women are just like a herd of cattle—^without a herdsman—that run 
wild; your kind is the stupidest that's made. Your kind b just hope¬ 
less. 

Anyutka : But what can you do about it? 

MmticH: Not much. , , * Now pull the dotbes over your head and 
go to sleep* Ob, Lordl 

(Siiente. The crickei chirps^ 

Anyutka (jumping up): Granddad! Somebody’s sbouting, some^ 
body’s just yelling! Honest to God. he's shouting. Granddad, dear^ 
he's coming this way. 

Mittuch; I tell you, pull the clothes over your head. 


SCENE rv 

The same^ Nikita ajid Matkena 

Nikita m) 1 What have they done to me? What have th^ 

done to me I 

Matrena : Have a drink, have a drink, darling. What's the matter? 
{Gets liquor and sets it before /m'mi.) 

Nikita; Give it here: I guess I’d better take some, 

Matkena : Shb! They aren’t asleep, you know* Here, drink ih 
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Nikita: What does this mean? W^hy did you want to act that way? 

M Sit her., tit tet; have mother drink, and 

and when those little bones cracked, krr . . , krr . . . m) strength 

^^Ma^ren'a: E-ehl You’re just talking silty stuff. It’s true enoi^h. 
nighS: makes yon shiver. But just waU f. the day come, j a day 
two will pass and you’ll forget to think about it. (Com to Nikita ohu 

ftcr Aa/rd oij Aif .r/eoifWer.) . 

Nikita : Get away from me! What have you done to me 

Matben'^: What tlfl you mean, sonny, anyhow? {Takes htm ky 

""nS: Get .««? free, me! Ill kill yen! I don't enre tot my- 

""matmna : Oh. ohjiovi scared you arc! Now Bo away and go to bed. 
\iKiTA: I’ve nowhere to go to. I’m a lost man. 

Math:«a (rkoWng her i,«d) : Oht oh ! I d b«tcr to «« th>J6 J 
myseli: and let him sit here tor a while till he gels rid ol all tins. 

{Gofs o«f.) 

SCENE V 

Nikita, Mithick, flitd Anyutka 

(Nikita jffJ stilt c<K/mnff his face 'urith his hands. Miteich and 

Awvutka afe siiff w'f/t i''frrnjr.)' + 

Nikita- It’s wailing, it's sure wailing: hark, hark, you can h^it. 
MbUitoShl’llBureburyitt /o the door.) Mother, 

don’t bury it. it’s alive 1 . - - 

SCENE VI 

The same and Mathena 

MatEEN-a (returning, in a whhpcr) t What do you me^. Christ help 
youl What fancies you have! How cm it be alive 1 All its bones are 

^MiKiTA- Give me some more liquor! (Dnnfrj^) * . . n 

Matrena: Go along, sonny. Now you’ll go to sleep and rt U be all 

^^Nikita {standing and lislening)t It’s still alive. . . , Hark! - - . 
It's wailing. Don’t you hear it? Hark! 

Matrbna (ill fl whisper}: Not a bit of it* 
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Nikita; Mother dear! I've ruined my life* What have you done to 
me? Where shall I go? (JSiiitj out of the hotnf, Matrena follouAitn 
hm.) '' 

SCENE VII 

Mitkich and Akyutica 

Anyutka: Grand^Iad, dear, darling, they’ve strangled him? 

MiTRica : Go to sleep, I tell you! Bother you, confound 

you! ril take a broom to you! Go to sleep, I tell you, 

Anyutka: Granddad, precious- Somebody’s grabbing me by the 
shoulders, somebody's grabbing me, grabbing me with his paws. Dear 
granddad. Just think; I'Jl be gone right away. Granddad, precious, let 
me up on the stove! Let me up for Christ’s sake! . , , He's grabbing 
me . , . grabbing. . . . O-o-oh! (Ruiir to the stove.) 

MiTRicii: See how they've scared the poor little girl—those nasty 
women, confound 'em ! Well, come up if you want to. 

Anyutka or the stove) : And don’t you go away. 

Mitkich: Where should I go to? Climb up, climb up! Oh, Lord! 
St. Nicholas the Martyr! Holy Virgin Mother of Kazan! ... How 
they scared the little girl I (Covers her ufi.) You’re a little fool, just a 
little fool. , . . They sure scared you, those nasty women, much good 
may it do ’em! 


ACT V 

scene r 

fn the foreground, on the left, e thrashing fioor, and near ft a stack 
of strase; on the right, a cart shed. The doors of the shed are open; 
straw is scattered about in the doorway. In the background farm buHd- 
iiigs can be seen; songs and the tinkling of tamhaurines are heard. Two 
peasant girls tome tmlbing along the path past the shed tirwards tlte 
farm buddings. 

Two Girls 

First Girl; You see how well we got across, we didn’t even soil our 
boots; but on the road it was awful, so dirty! (rftey stop and vdpe 
their feet with straw.) 

First Girl (looks at the straw and sees something) ; What’s that 
there? 

Second Girl (taking a look ): It's Mitrkh, their workman. He’s 
dead drunk. 
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F12 ST Gtkl; But he didn’t use to drink at all. did he? 

ir h.« s.... you »» 

Most likely they haven't given cm the blessing y . y y 

■“ ! M™ lold IM oho dido’i wait to t. Mirritd Hot 

foSTthreotaiod hot, otliotwi* .Wd ..vet hove ooneodted. You 
know what talk there was about her! 

SCENE II 

The oft-rf Marina 

Mariiia the ' Helloj girts t 

Gtrla: HeUOp aiiiitie! 

Af asin a * Goiiiff to ttic wcdidirij^^j pirlii^^s. .11 

FiiS must be over by now. We just came to look ar^d, 

SI'nST cJi my nld man ilr me. Semen of Zuyev. You know 

Oi course we know him. He’s some relative of the 

Sure: the bridegroom is a nephew my boss. 

Seconp Gtbl: Why don’t you go yourself? How can you miss 

tuifl: 1 don’t feel like going, girlie; 

T must be riding off. We weren’t on our way to the wedding, we were 
Lting oats to^own. We stopped to feed the horses, and they call 

gSlT Whose house did you stop at? Fedorych’s? 

Masina ■ Yes. So I’ll stand here a bit, and you ^ all my old man 
duK him pt»«u.. Suy: “Yjmt y™ 

must be going; the fellows are harnessing already. 

FT1.ST Gibl: All right, very well, if you won't go yourself. 

(The gifls go out al<mg the fath ttnvardslhe farm bitiidmgs. Songs 
and the tinkling of tambourines are beards) 

SCENE in 
MaWNA (diofle) 

Maui NA (ntMief) : It’d be all right to go, but I don’t wMt to. for I 
haven’t seen him since the very time that he refused me. That s more 
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th^n a year ago. But I'd like to peep in and see how he gets along 
with his Anisya, Folks say they don't agree. She’s a coarse, ill* 
tempered woman. He's remembered me many a time, I'll warrant. He 
must have had a liking for an easy life. He gave me the go-by. Well, 
God help him, I bear no grudge. It hurt then. Oh, how it pained me! 
But now it's worn off and I've fo^otten. But I'd like to see him. . , , 
{^Looks towards the house o»d sees Nikita.) Just look I What's he 
comiitg here for? Did the girls tell him? Why's he left the guests? 
rU be goii%. 

(Nikita comes in, at first hanging his head, waving his arms, and 
muttering to himself,) 

SCENE IV 

Masjka and Nikita 

Marina: How gloomy he looks! 

Nikita (seeing Marika and recognising her): Marina! My dear, 
darling Marina! What ate you here for? 

Marika : I've come for my old man, 

Nikita : Why didn’t you come to the wedding? You'd have looked 
on and laughed at me. 

Marina: What do I want to laugh for? I've come for ray boss. 

Nikita: Oh. Marina dear! (Triej to etnbrace her.) 

Marina {turning away OH^^rify) : Nikita, you quit those tricks. That’s 
been and gone. I've come for my boss. Is be at your house ? 

Nikita : So we can’t call to mind old times ? You won’t let me ? 

Marina: No use reracmbering old times. That's been and gO'nc^ 

Nikita : So you can’t bring it back ? 

Marika: It won't come back. But what have you strayed off for? 
You're the master, and you've deserted the wedding. 

Nikita {sitting doien on the straw) : Why have 1 strayed off? Ob, 
if you only knew and understood! ... My life’s hard. Marina, so hard 
that I don't want to look at it. I got up from the table and came away, 
came away from people so that I needn't sec anybody. 

Marina (coming nearer to kini) : How’s that? 

Nikita : Well, it’s that I have no joy in food or drink, no rest in 
sleep. Oh, I’m sick of life, just sick of it! And what makes me 
sickest of all, Marina dear, is that I’m all alone, and have nobody that I 
can share my grief with. 

Marina : You can't live without grief, Nikita. I cried over mine and 
now it’s gone. 

Nikita: You’re talking about old. old times. Just think, dear! 
You've done crying over yours, and now it's come iny turn. 
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Marina: But how’s that? ir at, 

Nikita: It's that I loathe my whole life. I loathe myselt. An, ^ 
Marina, you could not hold me fast, and so you ruined me and yourself 

too! Well, is this a life worth living? t j v 

Marina (xMnrfj &v the shed, weeps, but restrains herself ): i don t i 

complain of my own life. Nikita. God grant that everybtxiy had as 
as mine! I don’t complain. I confessed right off to my old man. He 
forgave me. And he don’t reproach me. I'm satisfied with my 0^ 
life. He’s a gentle old man. And I like him; I wash and dress his 
children! And he’s kind to me too. I’ve no reason to complain. It 
must be what God intended for me.— But what about your life? 

Yoii^rc a rich 

Nikita: My life! ... I just don't want to break up me wedding, 
or rd take a rope—this one {Takes up d rope frem ihe strozt*.), and 1 d 
throw it right over that crossbeam. And I’d fix up a nice noose, and 
I’d climb on the crossbeam and put my head in it. That’s what my life 
is like 1 

Marina: Stop, Oirist help youl 

Nikita: You think I'm joking? You think I’m dmuk? Im not 
drunk. Nowadays even Jiqnor don’t affect me. But I m sick of life, 
sick to death of it! I’m done for, in such misery that I cam for 
nothing! Oh. Marina dear, do you remember bow we bved together, 
how we spent liappy nights on the railroad? 

Marina; Nikita, don’t rub my sore spot. I’m married now and you 
are too. My sin’s forgiven; don’t bring back the past, 

Nikita : What can I do with my heart ? To whom can I give it ? 

Marina; What should you do? You have a wife: don’t lust after 
Qther women, but care for your own. You loved Anisya, keep on 

loving her. , , 

Nikita: Ah, that Anisya is bitter wormwood to me. Shes just 

tangled up my legs like w'itchgrass. 

Marina; Whatever she is, she's your wife,— But it’s no use talking t 
Y'ou’d better go to the guests and call my husband, 

Nikita : Oh, if you knew cverjlhingl’— But why talk about it! 


SCENE V 

Nikita, Marina, her Husband, and Anyutka 

Husband (coiniw^ in from the fann buildings, red^faced oiiif 
drunken ); Marina 1 Wi ie ( Old lady 1 Are you here ? 

Nikita; Here’s your boss coining and calling for you. Go along! 
Marina: And what’ll you do? 
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Nikita: I? I’ll lie doiyn here. {Lws down rn tht strow ) 

Husband: Where is she? 

Anyutka : There she is, unde, close to the shed. 

Husband: What are you standing here for? Come to the wedding! 
The hosts want you to come and pay your respects. The marriage party 
will soon start out: then we’ll go. 

Ma£INA {^coining to riiecf her husband ): But I didn't want to. 

Husband: Come on, I tell you. We’ll drink a glass; you’ll congratu¬ 
late that rogue Petrunlca. The hosts are taking offense—and we'll have 
time enough for everything. 

(Marina’s Husband cfiibrtsces her and goes out vAth her, stag- 
gering.) 

SCENE VI 

Nikita and Anyutka 

Nikita wp ott the straw) : Oh, W'hen 1 saw her, I felt sicker 

than ever. The only real li fe I ever had was with her. I've wasted my 
days for nothing at all; I've ruined my happiness! {Lies dawn.) 
What shall I do with myself ? Oh, if only damp mother earth would 
open! 

Anyutka (rrw Nikita and runs to him)t Daddy! Oh, daddy! 
They're looking for you. Godfather and everybody have given their 
blessing. Just think, they've given their blessing; they're cross. 

Nikita (fe himself) : What shall I do with myself? 

Anyutka : What’s that ? What are you saying ? 

Nikita : I'm not saying anything. E>on't bother me! 

Anyutka: Daddy! Come on, will you! (Nikita « silent; An¬ 
yutka pulls al his arm.) Daddy, go and give your blessing! Honest, 
they’re cross; they're scolding. 

Nikita (/’ifffj away his arm) : Let me alone! 

Anyutka; Come on! 

Nikita {threatening her with the rope) : Get out, I tell you. I II 
give it to you! 

Anyutka : Then 111 send mother. (Rmmi oal.) 


SCENE VII 
Nikita ahne 

NlKtTA {sitting up) '. How can I go in there? How can I take the 
holy ikon in my hands? * How can I look her in the eyes? (Lies doitir 


* In order to oonler the 
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aadiR,') Oh, if there were a hole in the earth, I’d crawl into it. People 
wouldn’t see me; I’d see nobody, (Sits up ojam.) But 1 wont p. 
. . . Let 'em go to thunder, I won't go. ftvr boats md takes 

up ike rope,- he makes a noose and puts it around his neck,) That s the 

^Matbena co»im (« hurriedly. Nikita sees her, lakes the rope off 
his neck, and again lies down m the straw.) 


SCENE vni 
Nixita and MaTIEWA 

Matbeka; Nikita I Hey, Nikita i There you are, and ^u won’t 
answer. Nikita, what's the matter with you? Are you drunk. Come 
on, Nikita dear; come on, my precious! Folks are tired of waiting. 
Nikita : Oh, what have you done to me? I'm no longer a man. 
Matbena; What do you mean? Come on, my boy; give the btws- 
ing as is proper, and Uien itU all be over. Folks are waiting for 

you. 

Nikita : How can I give a blessing? 

Matrena; Just as usual. Don’t you know how? 

Nikita: I know, I know. But who am I going to bless? What 

have I done to her ? l . * i 

Matbcka: W'hat have you done? The idea of remembering that. 
Nobody know's: not the cat, nor the mouse, nor the louse in the house. 
And then the girl herself is willing to marry. 

Nikita: But how is she willing? 

Matbena: Of course, she's doing it out of fear. But she s wiUmg all 
the same. What else can she do? She ought to have thought of tt then. 
But now she has no other choice. And the matchmakers feel satisn^. 
They’ve seen the girl twice, and the money goes with her. All s covered 
up dean. 

NiKtTA : But what's in the cellar ? - ,, 

Matbena ilaughing) : What’s in the cellar? Cabbie, mushrooms, 
and potatoes. I suppose. Let bygones be bygones. 

Nikita: I’d be glad to. but I can't. Whenever you make me think, 
I can hear things. Oh, what have you women done to me? 

Matbena: What are you acting so queer for anyhow? 

Nikita Ifiimiwp over ffat on AiJ face) ■ Mother, dont torture me 
I can't stand it any longer. 

Matbena : But you must, all the same. There s talk among the people 
anyhow—and then all of a sudden the father goes off and won’t come 
back, don't dare give his blessing. They’ll pul two and two together 
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right away. If you shrink from it, thcy‘11 guess what’s op right away. 
If you walk the beaten path, nobody thinks you a thief. But if you run 
away from a wolf, you run into a bear. Above all, don't betray your¬ 
self; don’t be timid, iny boy, or they'll think worse of it, 

Ntkita: Oh, you’ve tied me tight! 

Matsena : Stop it, come along. Come into the company and give 
your blessing; everything must be as is proper and usual, and then the 
thing’s over. 

NiKrrA (stiff tying on his face): 1 can’t. 

Matrena (fO herself ) : What’s happened? Everything was all right, 
all right, and all of a sudden it struck him. There must be a spell on 
him.— Nikita, get up I Look, there’s Anisya coming; she’s left the 
guests* 

(Anisya comes in gayly dressed and pushed with drink.) 


SCENE IX 

NiKiTAp Matrena <i7id Anisya 

Anisya: Ain't this fine, mother! So fine and proper! And how 
happy folks are over it I . . . Where is he? ^ 

Matrena: Here, darling, here. He lay down in the straw and there 
he lies. He won’t come, 

Nikita (looking at his wife) ; Huh, she's drunk too. When I see 
her, it makes my heart sick. How can I live with her ? ( 7'ums over on 
his face.) I’ll kill her some day. It'll be still worse! 

Anisya ; l/iok where he is, buried in the straw! Has he got over 
lis drunk? (Uaghs.) Fd like to lie down there with you, but 1 
•- -• - —- — ■ rn J And it’s so nice in the house! 


his 


haven't the time. Come on; I’ll lead you. 

It’s a pleasure to see 'em. And the accordion I The women are singing 
songs, just splendid. Everybody’s drunk; all's fine and proper! 

Nikita: What’s fine? ^ t 

Anisya: Ttis weddingi tHe inerry we<ldifig. Everybody says that its 
just a marvel of a wedding. Everything’s so fine and lovely. on! 

We’ll go together. . . . I've had a drink, but I can lead you. (Takes 

hts ortH.) . , . Till 

Nikita (puliing oway from fier, with revtuston): Go on alone. 1 u 

come later, , . ^».i 

Anisya: What’re you in such a temper for! All our troubles are 

over, we’ve got rid of the girl that stood between us. we wn just live 
and eujoy ourselves. All’s nice and proper, according to the law. I m 
so happy over it that I can’t tell you. It’s just as if 1 was marrying you 
a second time. Ha ha! Folks are so pleased! Thcyll all thank us. 
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And the guests are all nice people, Ivan Mosdch is there toOp and the 
policeman. They joined in on the songs^ 

Nikita: Welfp go sit vdth them. What did you come out here for? 
Anisya: But you must come along. OtherwiBe it ain't decent: the 
hosts have left and deserted the guests. And the guests are all nice 
people. 

Nikita (rising and brushing off ihe straw') : Go on ; I'll come directly. 
Matbcna: The night cuckoo sings louder than the day bird. He 
woutdnT heed me, but he followed his wife right away. 

(Matkena and Anisya mova azaay.) 

Matrena: Are you coming? 

Nikita: I’ll come right away. You go along, and HI follow. Til 
come and give my blessing. . . * {The women pause.) Go orip and— 
111 follow. Go along. 

{The women go ouL Nikita gases after them, musing^) 


SCENE X 

Nikita and (later) Mithich 

NtKJTA {sinhg down and taking off his boots) : Not much I won't 
go! No indeed! No, you'd bctler look for me on the crossbeam. Til 
straighten the noose and jump from the crossbcanit and then you can 
look for me. And here are some rope reins, that‘s lucky. (Meditates.) 
rd get over my grief, hoivever heavy it was; Td get over it. But it"s 
right here, it's in my heart; I can't drive it out. (Looks t<mfards 
fke house.) Looks Hke she was coming again. {.'IfiJiitVj Anisya.) 
“Fine, just fine 1 111 lie down with you!*' Ugh! the nasty hagl Wait 
a bit: embrace me when they take me off the beam 1 That's all that's 
left. {Seises the rope and pidls it.) 

Mitrich {drunken, sits up, but does n4)t let go of the rope) : 1 won't 
let you have it. I won't let anybody have ic. Til bring it myself. I 
said l*d bring the straw* and III bring it. Is that you, Nikita? ) 

Oh. the devil! Did you come for straw? 

Nikita: Give me the rope+ 

Mitrich : No^ you wait. The folks sent me. 111 bring it. . k * {He 
rises to his feet and begins to rake up the straw, but staggers, reco 2 fers 
kimsetf, and finally falls down.) The liquor's got the best of me. Too 
much for me! 

Nikita : Give me the reins. 

Mithich : I told you I wouldn'i. Oh, Nikita, you're stupid as a blind 
jackass. {Laughs.) I like you, but you're stupid. You think I've been 
drinking. To hell with you! You think I need you. . . . Just look at 
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me! I'm a corporal! You fool, you can’t even say it. "Corporal of 
^ Her Majesty’s ■very First Regiment of Grenadiers." I served tsar and 
country with faith and truth. But who am I? You think Tm a soldier? 
No. I'm not a soldier, but the very least of men; I'm an orphan, a 
v^rant. 1 swore off drinking. Ar.i now I've started in again! . . . 
Well, do you think I’m afraid of you? Not much! I ain't afraid of 
nohody. When I start to drink, I drink! Now I'll swill for tivo weeks 
and raise the devil. I'll drink away everything down to my cross,* 
I'll drink away my hat. I'll pawn tny passport—and I ain’t afraid of 
nobody! They flogged me in the regiment to keep me from drinking! 
They laid it on and laid it on. "Well," says they, "will you drink any 
^ piore?" "V'es,” says I. Why should I be afraid of ’em: that's the 
kind of man I am I I’m the way God made me. I swore off drinking, 
and I didn’t drink. Now I've started again, and I drink! And I ain’t 
afraid of nobody. I’m not lying; that's the way it is, . . . Why should 
I be afraid of 'cm, such rot I "There," says I, "that’s the kind of man 
I amt" A priest was telling met "The devil is the w'orst boaster. As 
soon as you begin to boast,” says he, "then you'll feel afraid right away. 
And when you b^in to be afraid of people, then the devil, with his 
cloven hoof, will snatch yon up right away and stick you wherever he 
wants to." But seeing I’m not afraid of people, it’s easy for me. I spit 
on his beard, the lame cuss, the son of a swine. He won't harm me. 
“Does my fist taste good?" says I, 

Nikita {crossing himself) t But what’s this I’m doing, anyhow? 
(Throtvs ouvy ifie rope,) 

MiTRicn: What? 

Nikita (CcUitiff ap.) : You say not to be afraid of people? 

Mitrich : Much you need to be afraid of 'em, such rot! Just you 
look at ’em in ihe bath. They’re all of the same dough. One has a 
fatter belly, and the other a thinner; that's all the difference between 
'an. They're a fine lot to he afraid of, good luck to ’em! 

(MatronA approaches from the house.) 

SCENE XI 

Nikita, Mitrich a«d Matrena 
Matrena (jftoKlj) ; Well, are you coming? 

Nikita: Ugh! It is better that way. I’m coming I {Goes off 
toofords the house.) 


* Worn ncjtl the skin by a Eussian peasant. 
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SCENE XII 

Change of scene. The collage of Act I, fidcd uith people, jowff ** 

ling at tables, olhefs standing. I» ike frani comer arc Akulina and 
the Bridegroom- On the table are the I'feonj and bread. Among the 
gnests are MajiiNA, Inf/" Husband, ojiJ the PoMCEMAN. T/w women are 
songs. Anisva is passing wine. The songs subside. 

Anisva, Marina and her Hussamd, Akudina. th; Bridegrwm, 
Coachman, Pouceman, Matchwakek {woman), Bridegroom's Best 
Man, Mate ENA, Guests, Peasants 

Coachman : It's high time we were going; the church is a tong way ^ 

°^Best Man: Just wait a while; the stepfather will give his blessii^. 

But where is he? 

Anisya : He’s coming, he’s coming directly, my dears. Have another 
glass all round; don’t hurt our feelings. 

Matchmaker: What makes him so stow? We’ve been waiting a 

long time already. m. , , 

Anisya : He's coming. He’s coming directly. Hell be here m two 
shakes of a lamb's tail. Have some more, my dears, {Passes wiMC.) 
He'll be here, directly. Sing some more, my beauties, while you vrait. 
Coachman : They’ve sung all their songs while we’ve been ivairing. 
{The wcftnen fn the middle of the song Nieita and Akim 

come in.) 

SCENE XIII 

The JcHtf, Nikita and Akim 


Nikita fltoMiWi? Akim by the arjn and pushing him fa front of him) : 
Go on, daddy; I can’t do \t without you. 

Akim : I don’t like it, y'see- 

Nikita (to the women) \ That’s enough; keep still. {Looks around 
at everybody in the Marina, are you here? 

Match MAKES (ttoiHan) : Come, take the ikon and give us your 


^'^NiKrtA: Wait a while; give me time. {Looking around.) Akulina, 
are you here? 

Matchmaker (mohuim) : What are you calling the roll for? Where 
should she be?— What a freak he isl 

Anisya: Holy saints! Why’s he taken off his boots? 

Nikita: Daddy! Are you here? Look at me! Orthodox people, 
you arc here, and I’m here 1 Here 1 am! {Foils on his knees.) 
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Anisya: Nikita dear, what are you up to? Oh, poor me I 

Matcbmakei (wi^man) : Well, well I 

Matrena : ni tell you what; he's had too much of that French wine. 
Come to your senses, will you ? (She tries to raise him up. He pays no 
attention to anybody, but hoks straighl ahead.) 

Nikita: Orthodox people I I am guilty; I wish to repent* 

Matrena (putting him by the shoulder) : What's the matter with 
you ? Have you gone crazy ? Friends, his head's turned we must take 
him away* 

Nikita (shovifig her aside with his shaidder) : Let me alone I And 
you, daddy, listen to me. To begin with I Marina, look here I (He 
bines down to her feet and rises again.) I did y-ou wrong; I promised 
to marry you, I seduced you. I deceived you, I cast you off: forgive me 
for Christas sake! dtmm to her feet once mare.} 

Anisya: What are you prating about? This ain't decent. Nobody's 
ijuestioning you. Get up: what are you making a row for? 

Matrena : he's bewitched! How did it happen? He's out of 

his head.— Get up, what are you talking nonsense for ? (Pulls at him.) 

Nikita (shading his head) : Don't touch me! Forgive me^ Manna! 
Forgive my $ins against you lor Christ's sake I 

(Marina covers her face with her hands and is sUent.) 

Anisya: Get up, I tell you: what are you making a row for? No 
use mentioning bygones. Stop your foolery. Shame on you! Oh, 
poor me! He'^s gone clean daft. 

Nikita (pushing away his wife and turning to Akulina) : Akulina, 
I'll talk to you now. Listen, orthodox people ! I am an accursed man. 
Akulina, I did you wTongl Your father did not die a natural death. 
He was poisoned. 

Anisya (shrieks) : Poor me! What does he mean? 

Matrena: The man's out of his head. Take him away, will you! 

(Several men approach and are to seise Afwi.) 

Akjm (shielding him irith his arfns)i Wait! Here, fellows, wait, 
y'see; wait, I tell you! 

Nikita: Akulina, 1 poisoned hJm. Forgive me, for Christ's sake! 

Akuuna (jumping up) : He lies! T know who did it. 

Matchmaker (tiom^ji) : What are you doing? Sit stiU. 

Akim : Oh, Lord! What a sin I What a sin! 

Policeman: Seize him! And send for the village elder^ and wit¬ 
nesses. We must draw up the document. Get up and come here. 

Akim (to the Policeman): But you, you know—Brass Buttons, 
y'see^just wait a bit. you know. Just Jet him tell the story, y'see. 

Policeman (to Akim) : Look out, old man; don't meddle. I must 
draw up the document* 


I sat on it. 
(IF reps,) 
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Akim ■ What a follow you are. y'seo. Wait. I tell you. Don't fnas 

ab^lit the document, y’s«. God's work’s going on here, you Wnow. A 

maTis r^Sbg. y'se" : and you talk about a document, you know. 

Ak'ism Ut cS’l lork go on, you know; when it’s over, y’see, then 
^^N'fKiTAri'^did you Another great Nv-rong. Akulina; I seduced you. 

get married. He told me to. but now 1 won t. 

Policeman : Repeat what you have said. 

Nikita: Wait, please, policeman; let 

Akim (m fCJfflJ'y) : Speak on, my a , God * God' This 

you. Repentinthesightof Godjdonot icarmen. God! God. tn.s 

I had power over her; I ruined her and her baby. 

Akuuna : It's true; it’s true. 

Nikita: I crushed her child m the cellar with a plauk, 

... I crushed it . . . and the little bones m it cracked. 

And I buried it in the earth, I did it, nobody but me * 

A tfirf itJA ■ I“Ic llfs! 1 told Viiftl to» . .. i- . „ 

Nikita : Don’t shield me! l*m not afraid of anybody now . Forgive 
me. orthodox people! ( Ban's dawn ta the earth.) 

PouceSIh: Bind him. Your marriage is broken up. that’s plain. 

( Men aPpraarJi Nikita uitfi sashes.) ^ 

Nikita? Wait, you'll have time. . , - fo 

feet ) Dearest father I Forgive me. accursed sinner that I 

1 You said to me in the very beginning when began to meddle 
with' this nasty whoredom, you said to me: "If a daw is caught, the 
whole bird Is lost.” I did not listen to you, cur that I was, and it has 
come out as you said. Forgive me. for Christ s sake. 

Akim (»i ecstasy) : God will forgive you, my be oved child. (£m- 

trorer You have not spared yourself. He will Spare you. God. 

Godl This is His work! 

SCENE STV 

Tfie same and Village Elues 

Elder (coming in) : There are plenty of witnesses here ahs^dy. 
Policeman- : We’ll have the exammation right away. {They 61111J 

Kikita.) 
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Aklxina (cQmmt} up md slaitding besida khn): I’ll tell the truth. 
Question me too. 

Nikita {bound ): No ns? questioning, 1 did it all by myself. I 
planned it and I did it. Lead me wherever you want to. 1 shall say 
nothing more. 
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ACT I 

A base7!u;nt ihai suggests a The ceiling is of hec^vy^ snwke- 

stained stQnc vaulting, from tehich the plater has half peeled miuy. 
Light is afforded by a square ^dndaw set high in the right-hand wall, 
near the front of the stage. The right-hand corner is taken up by a 
room enclosed by a thin board partition; this is occupied by Pefel. 
Near the door to this room is Bubnov's In the left corner is a 

large Russian stove. In the left wall, whieh is of stone^ is a door lead¬ 
ing into the kitchen^ where lodge Kvashnva, the and Nastya. 

Between the door and the stove, chse to the watlj stands a wide bed, 
over which is a dirty ehints curiam. The wails are lined with bunks. 
In the forEground, near the left wait, is a block of wood, to which are 
fastened a vise ond a small amnl and another block of wood, lower 
than the first. On the lower blocks in front of the onvitj sils Kleshch^ 
fitting keys to old locks. At his feet are two large bunehes of keys 
of ail sorts and siees, strung on wire rings, a battered tin samovar^ 
a hammer and files. In the middle of the lodging are large table, 
two benches, and a stool: all of them unpatnied and dirty. At the 
table Kvashsya is presiding at the samevar. The Ba*on is munching 
black bread; and Nastya, seated on the stool, with her ctbmvs on the 
tabic, is reading a tattered book. On the bed Anna is lying^ hidden 
by the curtain; she coughs continually, Bubnov, sitting on bis bunk, 
is measnritig on a hat block, held between his knees, a pair of trousers 
that he has ripped up, considering how io cut them. Beside him is a 
ton^ Itatbox {to be used for visors),, bits of enamel cloth, and rags* 
Satin, ur/ro has fust waked up, is lying on hi$ bunk atid—bellowing, 
Ou the stove, unseen^ the Actoh is tossing about and coughing. 

The action takes place in the morjungf in early spring, 

Baxon: Go on! 

Kvashnyaj "No-o, my dear/' says I ; ^'you can give me a rest on 
that subject. I've tried it,'* says I, ^*aiid now Vll never get married 
again, not for a hundred broiled lobsters!" 

Bubnov (to Satin) : \VhSii are you grunting about? 

(Satin bellows.) 
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KvASHifYA* “To think of me, a free woman," says I, “and my owm 
mirfreM gettine my name written down on somebody s f , 

W Jtoe n>J»H ^ » ,hv. to a .^no. .f 

he-5 an American prince. I'll never even consider marrying him. 
Kleshchi You lie! 

Kvashkva: Wha-at? 

Klesiich: Yon He. You’re going to marry 

Baroh {sfXttches the book from Nasttya a«d rcodf the title) . 

lover {He &Krrtj out laughing.) 

Nastya {stretching out her hand) : Give it to mel Give it 

Quit your fooling! _ ^ ^ - at \ 

{The Basok looks at her and vraves the hook m the sir.) 

Kvasbnya (fo Ki^hch) You red-haired goat! You be, do 

you say? How do yon dare speak sudh an impudent word to me . 

^ BahJk (jtnfciiis Nastya o» the head with the boak)i Yon re a 

fool, Nastya! . 

Nastya fme have iti ^ 

kJSIch : Whft a fine lady! - . . Bnt aU the same yon re going to 

maTTV Abram—that’s all you’re waiting for. 

Sashnva: Of course! Sure! Certainly! Let me tell you that 

you've beaten your wife almost to death. 

Kleshch : Shut up, you cur! It’s none of your business. 

KvAsaitvA: Ah, ha! Yon can't stand the truth I 
Baron: They've begun! Nastya, where are jw? 

Nastva {without raising her head) = ^nh Gel out! 

Anna {patting out her head from behtnd the curiam). The days 
begun! For God's sake . . . don’t yell ... don t scold! 

Kleshch: She's begun her whining 1 

Anna: Every single day! ... At least let me die m peace! 

Bubnov ; Noise don't hinder death, 

Kvashkya <»..■■» »P 10 A«M*): Mj *”• >“* I®" 
rnanaged to live with such a poor wretch? 

Anna: Let me alone I Leave me in peace. i. , t i 

Kvashnva: WeneUl Oh , . - you martyr! Dont your chest feel 

any easier? 

Baron: Kvasbnya, it's time to go to marlKt! 

Kvashnva: We're going right awayl {To Anna.) Want me to 

give you some hot dumplings? . ,j r 

Anna: Don’t need ’em. thank you. Why should I e^? 
Kvashnva* You just eat some. Hot food softens things up. in 
put some in a howl for yon and leave ’em. . . . You can eat'em when 
you feel bke it! {To the B^N.) Come on, sir. (To Kleshch.) 
Ugh, you evil spirit! (Coes into the kitthca.) 
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Anna (coughing) : Lord f 

Bason NA5tYA a gentie shp on the back of the head) : Quit, 

you silly 1 

Nastya : Clear out* . . . Fm not in your way. 

(The BaboNp whtsding^ foitows Kvashnya out of the room^) 

Satin (sitting up on his : Who was it thrashed me yesterday? 

Bubnov: Aiift St all the same to you? 

Satijc : I suppose so. , , . But what did they thrash me for? 

Bubnov i Were you playing cards? 

Satin: Yes. 

Bubnov: That's why they thrashed you. 

Satin: Scoun-n-ndrels! 

Actor (Iush^er^ domn his head frotn the stove ) : One fine day theyll 
beat you to death. 

Satin: YouVe a blcKrkhead, 

Actor : Why so? 

Satin: Because: you cati^t kill a man two fine days. 

Actor {after a short sUence) : I don't understatid why they can't* 

Kleshch : You get down off the stove and clean up the place. . , . 
WTiat are yon shirking for? 

Actor: None of your business^ 

Kleshcb; : Vasilisa'H be back soon: shell show yoti whose busness 
it i$. 

Actor: To hell with Vasilisa I To-day it's the Baron's turn to 
clean up. . . . Baron! 

Baron iw from the kitchen) : I've no time to clean up; I^'m 

going to market with Kvashnya. 

Actor: That's not my affair—you may be going to the penitentiary 
for all I care* * . ^ But it's your turn to sweep the floor; I won't do 
other men's worlc 

Baron: Oh, to hell with you I Nastya'tt sweep. . . . Hey^ you* 
Fatal Love! Wake up! (Takes amiy ihe book from Nastya.) 

Nastya (rinVi^?) : What are you up to? Give it here I You pest! 
And you call yourself a nobleman! 

Baron (giving her back the book)* Nastya, sweep up the floor 
for me. Will you? 

Nastya {going into the kitchen) : Not much 1 won't! 

Kvashnya (al the kitchen door, to the Baron) : You just start off I 
TheyTl clean up without your help. , , . Actor, come on; do the work, 
if they ask you I It won^t break your back, I'll betl 

Actor: Well* it*s always me. I don't see why, 

Baron {brings out of tke kitchen two baskets pm a yoke. In them 
ore potSj covered with rags) : Somehow they're heavy tn-day* 
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Sating Much good it did you to be born a b^otil 
KvashnVa {to ihe ActOK) i Look out now; sweep up! 

{She mt into the MJ, allowing ihc Baron to precede her-} 
Actor dotyfi from the sttrve ): l\*s bad for nriy health 

to breathe dust, (Proudly.) My organism is poboned with alcohol. 
(Seats hhnself on one of the bunks^ and meditates.) 

Satin: "Organism!" Organon 1 
Anna: Andrey Mitrich! 

Kleshch: What do you want? 

Anna: Kvashnya left some dumplings for me in there. Take 'em 
and eat 'em. 

Kleshch towards her) : Won^t you? 

Anna: I don't want "em. . . . VSTiat's tbe use of my eating? YouVe 
a workman; you need t0+ 

Kleshch: Are you afraid? Oieer up! You may yet * . , 

Anna : Go on and eatl I led bad. ft won't be long nowr. * . . 
Kleshch (walking ou'ny) : Don't worry! * . . Maybe you'll get 
well. ^ . . Such things happen sometimes. the kitchen,) 

Actor (ik a loud voke^ as if ke had suddenly waked up) : Yesterday, 
in the hospitalp the doctor said to me: ^'Yonr organism/' says he, 
completely poisoned wdth alcohol." 

Satin : Organon, 

Actor (insists) : Not “organon/^ but 
Satin: Sicambri. , , ^ 

Actor (wazdng his hand at him) : Eh, rubbish! I'm speakir^ seri¬ 
ously, 1 am. If my organism is poisonedp then of course it's bad lor 
my health to sweep the door, to breathe dust. 

Satin: Macrobiotics . . . bub! 

Bubnov: What are you mumbling? 

Satin: Words. * . ^ And then there's another - ti:au-scendental+ 
Bubnov: What's that? 

Satin: I don't know. . * . IVe forgotten. 

Bubnov; Then what are you talking for? 

Satin: Just for fun, ^ . . I'm sick of all human words^ my dear 
man; I'm sick ol all our words! I must have heard every one of ^env— 
well, «t thousand times at least* 

Actor: In the tragedy of Hamlet there is a sayingp *^WordSp words^ 
words.^‘ That's ^ fine drama, * * ^ I played the gravedigger in it. 

Kleshch (ronifn^ in from tke kitchen) : Are you going to play with 
tbe broom soon? 

Actor: None of your business. himself on his chest*) 

"Ophelia, O remember me in thy orisons!" 

(Ojjf stoge^ somewhere in the distance^ is a dull uproar: shouts and a 
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polkeman's wkhtie. Kleshce sits d&wn to hts Wfrk and rasps with 
his file.) 

Satik : I like rare words that yoix can*t understand. . , , When I 
was a Httle kid , , ^ I worked in a tdcgraph office* . - * I read a lot 
of books. 

Bubkqv : Were you really a telegrapher? 

Satix: Yes- , . , There are very fine books ^ ^ ^ and lots of queer 
words. * * * I was an educated rnan* . , . Did you know that? 

Bubnov; IVe heard it—a hundred times I What if you were I Much 
it matters I . . ^ Now I was a furrier—had my own shop. . . . My 
arms were yellow all over, from the dye; I used io dye furs. Yes, 
man, my arms were all yellow, up to the elbow I I used to think J 
could never wash it off all my life lo^g^ that die with yellow arms. 
. . , But now these arms of mine are just dirty—that's a fact ! 

Satin: Well^ what of it? 

Bubnov r That's all. 

Satin: What do you tell us this for? 

Bubnov: Just—for instance. » ^ ^ You see: however much you color 
yourself on the outside, it will all rub off. , * ^ Yes, it will all ruh offl 

Satin; Oh^ my hones ache! 

Actok (sitting and hugging hts knees with kis arms) : Education is 
tornmyrot' the main thing is talent. I knew one actor-^e had to spell 
out his parts^ but he could play the hero so that * * . the theatre fairly 
shook and rocked with the enthusiasm of the public. 

Satin: Bubnov, give me five kopeks! 

Bubnov: Tve only two myself. 

Actor; I say, talent is what one needs to play the hero. And talent 
consists in faith in yourself, in your own powers. 

Satin: Give me five kopeks, and I'll believe that you^re a genius, 
a hero, a crocodile> a police captain. . * ^ Kleshch, give me five kopeks! 

Kleshch : Go to the devil! There are too many of you here* 

Satin: What are you cursing for? You haven't a copper yourself; 
I know that much. 

Anna: Audrey Mitrichl . * * Tm suffocating - it's hard for me. . . . 

Kleshch ; What can I do about it? 

Bubnov : Open the door into the hall. 

Kleshch: All right I You^re sitting ou the bench, and I^m on 
the floor. . . . Change places with me and open it. , ^ ^ I have a cold 
as it is. 

Bubnov (fij/mfy): It’s not my place to open it. , . , Your wife is 
asking you. 

Kleshch (^/wwify): People can ask a loi of things* 
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Satin: My head aches to split . . . ugh! Why is it people whack 
each other on thcit noddles? 

Bubnov: They whack their noddles, and aU the rest of their bodies 
too. {Gels up.) I must go buy some thread. . . * Somehow our land¬ 
lord and landlady are late m showing themselves to-day. . . . Looks 
as if they^d croaked. (Corr oni.) 

(Anna coughs. Satin, resting his heod on his folded arms, lies 
mol ionless.) 

Actoh (^after a weary glance about the roowij goes up to Anna) : 
How are you? Poorly? 

Anna: Suffocated. 

Actor: Want me to lead you out into the hall? Well, get up. 
{Aids Ike woman to rise, throws some sort of old rag over her shoul¬ 
ders^ and, supporting her, leads her into the kali.} Now* now! . . . 
steady 1 Tm a sick man myself — poisoned with alcohol 

KostyLtEV {meeting them tii the door)z Going for a walk? Oh* 
a pretty pair are you, a ram with a little ewe I 

Actoa: You get out of the wayl * * . Don't you see sick folks are 
coming. 

Kostylev : Go along if you warn to. {Humming through his nose 
some sort of religious tune, he looks suspiciously over the lodging and 
inclines his head to the left, as if listening to something in Pepel's 
room. Kleshch rattles his keys furiously and rosps vnih his file, cast* 
ing slealthy glances at the kfidlord.) You^re rasping? 

Kleshch; What? 

Kostylev: Are you rasping? I say* {Pause.) Well ... eh * * * 
what was it I was going to ask you? {Quickly, in a low voice*) Hasn^t 
my Avife been here? 

Kleshch : Haven’t seen her. 

Kostylev fojcNirdj the door of Pefel^s room): 

What a lot of space you take up here for two rubles a month! A 
bed * . * seat for yourself . . . think of it! The place is worth five, 
honest to God! Til have to raise you half a ruble^ 

Kleshch : You can raise me on a rope and hang me, » . - You 11 
, croak before long* and still youVe always thinking of haJi^rubles. 

Kostylev: Wliy should I hang you? What good would it do any¬ 
body? Lord help you: live and enjoy yourself I * . . But I'll raise you 
half a ruble; I'll buy some oil for the lamp—and my offering will bum 
before the holy ikon. * * . And my offering will be acceptable, in 
atonement for my sins, and for yours, too. You see you never think 
about your own sins—that's the trouble. . * . Ah, Audrey, my boy, 
you arc an evil mani Owing to your evil deeds your wife is dying of 
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con&timptiQti. , ^ * Nobody loves or respects you. . . . Your work is 
rasping and disagreeable to everybody. 

Kleshch {shouis} t What do you want of me? . . . Have you come 
to bait me? 

(Satin beli&ws fffwrf/y.) 

Kostvlev a skuddery : Look here, my dear sir! 

Actor {caning in) : I've set the woman down in the ball and 
wrapped her up. 

Kostylev: WTiat a kind fellow you are^ my boy! That's good . . . 
that’ll all be set down to your credit. 

Actor: WTien? 

Kostylev; In the other world, my boy* , . , There they reckon 
up evm-thing, every one of our deeds. 

Actor: But you might reward me for my kindness right here. . , * 

Kostylev: How can I do it? 

Actor: Knock off half what I owe you. , , , 

Kostylev: Hee-hee! You're always joking, my dear lad, always 
having your fun. . , , Can kindness of heart be reckoned iu money? 
Kindness is the most lofty of alj blessings. But your debt to mfr—well, 
it's just a debt! So you should repay it to me. . . . Your kindness 
should be shown to me, old man that I am, without hope of reward. 

Actor: YouVc a rascal* old man. . . . into the kiuhen.) 

(Klesbch rwj and goes into the halL) 

Kostylev {io Satin): Whafs taken that noisy locksmith? He’s 
run off, hee-hee 1 He doesn't like me. 

Satin: Who does like you—eitcept the devil 1 

Kostylev {chuckiing) : How you scold I But I like all of you. . . . 
I understand: you are my unfortunate brethren* worthless and fallen. 
(Suddenly^ quickiy.) But—Is Vaska at home? 

Satin: Look and see, 

Kostylev (goes io the door and knocks ): Vasya.! 

(The Acroa appeors at the kiichejt door. He is munching some- 
thing.) 

Pepel: Who^s there? 

Kostylev: It’s L . * I, Vas}^. 

Pepel: What do you want? 

Kostylev uuMy): Open the door. 

Satin (unif/iouf looking ot Kostylev) : He'll open it, and she's there. 
(The Actoft snorts,) 

Kostylev {uneasily, tit a low voice): Huh? Who's there? \Miat 
do you mean? 

Satin: What? Are you speaking to me? 

Kostylev: What did yon say? 
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Satin : T was just talking to myself. 

Kostylev: Look out, friend 1 Dont carry your jokes too ar 
(JfiJOfftf on ihe door.} Vasily 1 _ 

Pepfx lopetiing the door) : Well? What are you bothering me for? 
Kostylev {glancing into the room ): 1 . . . you see . . , you . . , 
Pepel : Have you brought tbc money ? 

Kostylev : 1 have some business with you. 

Pepel: Have you brought the money? 

Kostylev: What money? Wait a bit. 

Pepel : The money, seven rubles, for the watch. Have you ? 
Kostylev: What watch, Vasya? . . . Oh, you . , . 

Pepel: Now you look out! Yesterday, in the presence of witnesses. 

1 sold you a watch for ten rubles: I got three, and you were to give 
me seven later. ViTiat are you staring at? You loaf round here and 
bother people — and you don’t know yourself what you’re up to! 

Kostylev : Shh! Don’t be cross, Vasya. > • . The watch ... the 
watch was— 

Satin : Stolen, 

Kostylev (rfernly) : I don't receive stolen goods, . . . How dare 
you — ? 

Pepel (jctsin^ ?iiiii 6y the shoulder) i See here! What have you 
disturbed me for? What do you want? 

Kostylev: Oh! ... I don't . . . w-ant anything. , . . I'll leave if 
you're In that frame of mind. 

Pepel : Go and bring me the money! 

Kostylev {going out): What rude men! Oht oh! 

Actoh: Fine comedy! 

Satin : Fine I That's what I like. 

Pepel: What did he want here? 

Satin {laughing): Don’t you understand? He's looking for his 
wife. . . . ^Vhy don’t you knock him on the head, Vasily ? 

Pepel: Much I’ll spoil my life for such trash as he is! 

Satin : Do it cleverly. Then just marry Vasilisa—and youH be our 
landlord. 

Pepel: Great joy for me! Then you kind souls will drink up in 
the tavern not only all my property, but me myself. {.Jifr down on a 
ititH*.) The old devil . . . woke me up. ... And 1 was having a 
fine dream. I was fishing, and I'd caught a huge bream! Such a bream 
— the kind that you don’t see except when you're dreaming I . . . And 
I w'as playing him on the book and was afraid that my line might 
break! And I had got my net ready, . . . Now, thinks I, right away— 
Satin: That wasn’t a bream; that w-as VasiUsa, 

Actob ; He hooked Vasilisa long ago. 
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Pepel {angrily) \ You fellows go to the devil—and she tool 

Kl£Shc 9 {coming m from the hall) : It's beastly cold. 

Actor: Why didn't you bring Anna in? She’ll freeze. 

Kleshch: Natasha's taken her into the kitchen with her. 

Actor ‘ The old man*ll turn her out. 

Kleshch {sitting donti to work) ; Well, Natasha’ll bring her here, 

thClL, 

Satin*: Vasily, give me five kopeks. 

Actor (to Satin) : Five, you say: bahVasja, give us twenty! 

Peml: III have to give 'em in a burry—before you ask for a ruble 
- - - Here* 

Satin : Giblartarr I No better people in the world than thieves! 

Kleshch : They get money easily. . . . They don’t work 

£>ATIN : Many people get money easily, but few part with it easily, 

■ ’ • Make work pleasant for me, and then maybe I'll work. 

' ^ ‘ ■ When toil is a pleasure, life is good ! When 

Wil IS an obligation, life Is slavery! {To the Actor,) Here vou 
Sardanapalus, come on I ' ' 

Acros: Come on, Nebuchadneasar! I’ll get drunk like—forty thou¬ 
sand drunkards I (They go oat.) 

Pepel (yauAJiH^): Well, how's your mfe? 

Kleshch : Can’t be long now. , . . 

{/I pause.) 

Pepel: T pan see your rasping with the file is no earthly use, 

Kleshch : What else can I do ? 

Pepel: Nothing. 

Kleshch : But how shall I eat? 

Pepel; Men get along. 

Kleshch : 'These here ? Are they men ? Ragamuffins, hoodlums— 
not men! I m a working man. ... I'm ashamed to Jpok at ’em 
I’ve b«n working ever since I was a small hoy. , . . You don't'tlfi^ik 
that 111 break away from here? I'll crawl out of here. . . . I'J| skin 
myself, but I'JJ crawl out. . . . Just you wait! . . , My wife'll die. 

. . . I've lived here only sin months, but it seems like sue years 

Pepel; You’re no better than the rest of us here. . . . You're talking 
nonsense. ® 

Kleshch : No better thim they J They ifve mthout honor, without 
conscience. 

P^fEL (indiff^TCftily") i ^\'hat use are honor and conscience? If 
yotiVe no bootSy you can‘t use honor or conscience instead. , . The 
men who need honor and eonsdence are those who have power and 
authority. 

Buenov^ hi) : Oo-ool Tm chilled! 
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Prpel: Bubnov, have you a tonscictice? 

Bubnov : Wha-at ? Consdeficei ? 
pEfJtL: Yes, 

Bubnov: What's conscience good for? I m not rich. 

Pepeu- That's what I say, too: only rich men need honor and con- 
science. That's the truth I But Kteshch is scolding at us: he says we ve 
no conscience. 

Bubnov: What’s he up to? Does he want to borrow some? 

Pepel : He has plenty of his own. 

Bubnov: So you have it for sale? Well, nobody here’ll buy it. I d 
be ready to buy broken pasteboard boxes^—on credit at that. 

Pepel (instructwely): You're a fool, Audrey! You’d better hear 
wbat Satin has to say about conscience—and the Baron too. 

KleSHCH : There's no use of my talking with them. 

Pepel: They’ll show more sense than you . . . even if they are 

drunkards. .. . i,x 

Bubnov: Who drinks and has wit, for two things is fit. 

Pepel: Satin says: everybody wants his neighbor to have conscience, 
but nobody has any use for it himself. . . . And that’s true. 

(Natasha comes in. Luka foUanfs her: he h^a pack on hts back, 
a kettle and teapot at his cfirdle, owd carries a stick.) 

Luka: Good health to you, honorable people! 

Pepel (j/roA'inj his tfiustache) i A-ah, Natasha! 

Bubnov (to Luka) : I was honorable—spring before last- 
Natasha : Here’s a new lodger. 

Luka : It’s all the same to me! I like even rogues: my idea is, every 
flea is good for me: they’re all black and they all jump . . . that’s the 
truth. . . . Where shall I settle down here, dearie? 

Natasha (pointing to the door of the kitchen) : Go in there, grand- 

^^L«ca ; Thank you. my girl! Well, TII go in there. . , . An old man 
is at home wherever it’s warm. (Coes into the kitchen.) 

Pepel: What an interesting old boy you've brought us, Natasha! 
Natasba: More so than the rest of you. ... (To Kleshch.) 
Andrey, your wife’s In out kitchen; come for her in a little while, will 

you? 

Kleshch ; All right. . . . I’ll come. 

Natasha; Seems to me you might behave a little more decently to 
her now. ... It won’t be long. . . , 

ICl.esH'CH X I 

Natasha : You know! . . . Knowing's not enough, you must under¬ 
stand. Dying’s a dreadful thing. 

Pepel: Well, take me—I'm not afraid of it. 
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Natasha: Ain’t you? . . . How braveJ 
Bubkov : This thread is rotten. 

Pepel ; Sure, I m not afraid! I’m ready to die right away! Just 
take a knife and stick it into my heart—I’ll die without a groan 1 I'll 
erven be glad to, for it’ll come from a clean hand. 

Natasha {gsing ^1M^) : Oh, you can waste your words on somebody 
else. 

Bubhov {dTindtng) : This thread here is rotten, 

Natasha far tkc door of tH^ : Don’t forget about 3'Qtjr wife, 
Andrey. 

Kleshch : All right. 

Pefel: Splendid girll 
Bubnov: Decent sort 

Pepel : What makes her treat me like that ? She cuts me, . , , She’ll 
go to ruin here all the same. 

Bubnov: She'll go to ruin through you. 

Pepel; Why through me? I'm sorry' for her, 

Bubnov: As a wolf for a lamb, 

Pepel: You lie! I’m very , , , sorry for her, . . , She has a hard 
life here* 1 can see that* 

Kleshch \ You just wait: Vasilisa will see you talking with her. 
Bubnov: Vasilisa? Yes, she won't give up her rights for nothing; 
she's a fierce woman, 

Pepel {lying down on his bunk }: Both of you prophel^ can go to 
hell! 

Kelshch; YouII see. . . , Just wait! 

Luka (in the kiuhen^ humming) t In the ni-fght time ne-ever can we 
fi-ind our wa-ay. . . . 

Kleshch going out into the koH): Now he*^3 howling—he tool 
Pepel: Oh, my heart aches—and why does it ache? You live and 
live and all's fine! Then all of a sudden you seem to get chilled: then 
your heart aches. 

Bubnov: Heart aches? M-rn. . , . 

Pepel: That's true. 

Luka {sings) t Yeap ne-ever can we fi-irtd our wa-ay* 

Pepel: Hey, old manf 

Luka (looking in at the door) : You calling me? 

Pepel : Yes, you* Quit your singing. 

Luka in) ; Don't you like it? 

Pepel : I like good singing. 

Luka ; So mine ain't good ? 

Pepel: Looks that way. 

Luka: Well, well! And I thought I sang well. That's the way 
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things always go: a man thinks to himself. 1 do things well! And aU 
of a sudden people find fault. 

Pepfx {lautfhmg) i That’s a true word ^ 

Bubnov : You say your heart aches* and now you re laughmg^ 

Pepel : What do yon care ? You crow 1 
Luka : Whose heart aches? 

Pepel: Mine. Do you hear? 

(The Babos comrj ?"■) , . . . , , 

Luka; Well, well! And there in the kitchen sits a gtrl, reading a 

txiok and weeping! That’s right! Her tears are flowing. . . . Says I 
to her; "What’s the matter, dearie, eh?” sotry. 

-Sorry for whom?" says L "It’s In the hook, says she-That s 

wharpeople spend their time on, eh? Because their heart aches. I 

suppose. 

Baron: She’s a fooH ... 

Pepel: Baron, have you had tea? 

Babos:Ycs. Goont 

Pepel; W’ant me to set up a bottle? 

Baron: Of course. Go on I 

Pepf-l: Get down on all fours and bark like a dog! 

Baron: You fooll Do you think you’re a merchant? Or are you 

: Well, go ahead and bark a little! It’ll amuse me. . . , You're 
an aristocrat. . . . There was a time when you didn’t trunk men like 
us were really human-—and all that. 

Baron ? Well. go on I 

PcPEL- What? Well, now I’ll make you hark like a dog, and you 

will too, ... You will, won't you? 

Baron • Suppose 1 will! Blockhead 1 What pleasure can it be to you 
if I know myself that I've sunk almost lower than you have. You 
ought to have tried to make me walk ou all fours when I was higher up 

than you. 

Bubnov: That’s right! 

Luka: That's what I say, too: that’s good! 

Bubnov: What was. Is gone; what’s left is just rubbish, , . . There 
are no aristocrats here. . . - The feathers are all molted off; only the 

naked man is left , . . , 

Luka : So we're all equal. . . , And you. friend—were you really a 

baron ? , 

Babon : What’s this ? Who are you, scarecrow ? 

Luka {Ic«( 7 /iiHp): I’ve seen a count, and I’ve seen a prince—but this 
is the first baron T ever ran across; and he’s gone to seed. 

Pepel (gufftm/s) l A baron 1 And just now you called me down I 
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BAaoM": It's time you had more sense, VasiJy. 
shmlld ^ 

Bubnov: That's our style of life: we set to howling as soon as we 
get up in the mornmg. S soon as we 

Bawn: Ufe used to be better, it did! I used to wake up and have 
my coffee m bed. . . . Coffee! With cream I Yes, I did! 

Lut^: And still^^e'rc all men! No matter how much you pretend. 

'7 ^ 

> one. . . , And, I can see. men keep growing cleverer, keep 

growing more entertaining. . . . And though they live worse and 
worse, they want better and better things. , . . Stubborn! 

from?^*^' man ? . . . Where did you come 

Luka:I? 

Bason : Are you a holy wanderer? 

Lt'j^: We’re all of us wanderers here on earth. . . . And they say 

77 ^ ^^-^derer in the sk/ 

_ ARON (sternly) , Majbe so—but have you a passpoit? 

Luka a pnuse} * Who are you^-a detective? 

Pepel (fxuUatUly) ; Good for you, old man! Well, Baron, old hoy 
you caught itJ . wf. 

Bub.nov . Yes, the squire got w'hat was coming to him. 

Bason ouf of oorntteoattce') ; WeU, what’s the odds? I was just 
jolong, old man! I haven’t any papers myself, my boy. 

Bubnov: You he I 

B,vron ; 'That is , . , I have papers . . . but they’re no good. 

Luka : All those papers are of the same sort—they’re all no good, 
r EPEL; Haron, come qn, to the tsivem I 

Baron: Tm ready! Well, good-by, old man! . , . You're a mscaP 
Luka : Thcr^ are alJ sorts o£ folks, my friend, 

f : Well, come on, wLU you I (He qoes 

out. The Baaon fallows him with quick steps.) 

Luka: Was that man really a baron? 

Bubnov; Who knows? He's an aristocrat, that’s sure. . Even 
now, before you know it, ali of a sudden he shows himself a gentlemau 
i»n]. Hasn t lost the hang of it yet, you sec. 

Luka : Maylw gentle birth is like the smallpox. . , . Even when a 
rnan giets over it, the marks remain. 

Bubnov. He s a good sort, all the same. , . . He just kicks out now 
and then ... as he did about your passport, for instance. 

(Aleshka comes in, iipsy, with an ufcordton ht his hands. He is 
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Aleshka : Hey, fellows! 

Bubkov: What are you ydlinf for? 

Aleshka: Excuse me. . . - Pardon met I am a polite man. 

Bubnov: Been on a spree again? 

Aleshka: You bet! Police Sergeant Medyakin just drove me off 
his beat and says: "Don’t let me see hide nor hair of you on the street” 
he says; "look out!” I’m a man of character. . . , And the boss 
snorts at me. . . , But what does a boss amount to? Baht He’s just 
off his nut. . . , He*s a drunkard, the boss i$. . . . But I’m the kind of 
man that . . . don't want anything 1 1 just don't—that's alii ^ Here, 
you can have me for a ruble and twenty kopeks I But I—I don’t want 
amthing. (Nastya fomiff I'fl /rom the kiUhcn.} Offer me a million 
1 don’t want iti And I won’t stand for it that I, a good man, should be 
bossed by my comrade, a drunkard! I don’t want it I 

(Nastya, jfawiffiij by the do&r, looks at Aleshka and her 

head.) * . . 

Luka (in a kindly tone ): Eh, my lad, you ve got off the track. 

Bubnov; Human fo-lly 1 ^ 

Aleshka (/yin? down oh the floor) : Here, eat me up! But I don t 
want anything. I’m a desperate character! Just explain to me who’s 
any better than 1! Why am I worse than the rest of ’em? There 1 
Medyakin says: "Don’t you come on the street, or I'll smash your mug I” 
But I'll go. . , . I’ll go lie down in the middle of the street—let cm 
cmshme! 1 don't want anything! 

Nastva: Poor fellow! . . . He's young stiU—and what a spectacle 
he's making of himself already. ,, n 

Aleshka (seeing her, he rises to his knees) : Young lady! Mamzel. 
Parlay ftansay ... preiscourant! I’m on a spree, , . . 

Kastya (in d loud whisper) : Vasilisa! 

Vasjlisa (gwiffily opening the door, to Aleshka) : You here again? 

Aleshka : How d'ye do 1 Come In 1 

Vasilisa ; You pup, I told you not to show your face here—and now 
you've come again ? 

Aleshka: Vasilisa Karpovna . . . want me to play you ... a 

funeral march? . ,, . ^ , 

Vasilisa {gtwng him a push on ihc shoulder) ; Get out! 

Aleshka (iJipMtip towords the door): Waitl . . . Cant ^ that 
way! A funeral march , . . I’ve just learned it! Fresh music. . , , 

Waitl Can't act that way! , 

Vasilisa : I’ll show you “can't act that wa/ 1 ... I’ll set the whole 
street on you, you damned heathen I . . , You're too young to bark 
about 

Aleshka (rBiminj mf): All right. I’ll be going. 
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Vasiu^ {t& Biibnov) r See that he never sets foot here again 1 Do 
you hear? 

Burnov: I’m not your watchman. 

Vasilisa : I don't care who you are! You're Jiving here on charity; 
dont forget that! How much do you owe me? 

Bubnov (rafMjfy) : Haven't redconed it up. 

Vasilisa: Look out or I’ll reckon it! 

Aleshka {opens the door and shouts) : Vasilisa Karpovna 1 I ain't 
afraid of you ! ... I ain’t afrrraidl {He disappears.) 

(Luka laughs.') 

V^ASiLisA; Who are you ? 

Luka: A passer-by, a traveler. 

Vasilisa: For the njght or pennaneqtly? 

Luka: I’ll see later. 

Vasilisa: Passport! 

Luka; All right. 

Vasilisa: Give it here! 

Luka: I’ll bring it to you. ... Ill present it at your lodging. 
Vasilisa: Passer-by—not much! You'd better call yourself a shady 
tramp—that’d be more like the truth. 

Luka {teith a agh) : Oh, you aren’t very kindly, friend. 

(Vasilisa goes tott/ords the door of Pepel's room. Aleshka, peep¬ 
ing out of the kitchen, whispers; "Has she gone?") 

Vasilisa {turning towards him) : You still here? 

(Aleshka disappears with 0 whistle, Nastya and Luka laugh.) 
Bubnov {to Vasilisa) ; He's not here. 

Vasilisa: Who? 

Bubnov; Vaska. 

Vasilisa; Did 1 ask you about him? 

Bubnov: I see you're looking all round. 

Vasilisa: I'm looking to sec if things are in order; do you under¬ 
stand? Why hasn’t the room been swept up yet? How many times 
have I told you to keep things clean I 
Bubnov ; The actor was to sweep, 

Vasilisa; I dont care who! Now if the sanitary inspector comes 
and fines me—^then Ill turn out every one of you ! 

Bubnov {caltnly ); What’ll you live on then? 

Vasilisa : See that tliere ain't a speck of dirt? {To Nastya,) What 
are you hanging round for? Why's your mug swollen? What are 
you standing there for like a bump on a log? Sweep up the floor! 
Have you seen Natalya? Has she been in here? 

Nastya; I don't know. . , . 1 haven't seen her. 

Vasilisa ; Bubnov, has my sister been here ? 
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Bubnov; Eh? ... It was she who brought him. 

VasIWSa: That fellow^was he at home? . . ^ . t. 

Bu&n'ov: Vasily? Yes_She was talking here with Kleshch— 

VasiuISA ; I didn’t ask you who she was talking with 1 Dirt 
•where_filth! Oh, you—pigs! Clean it up! . . . Do you hear. {Goes 

out gtiiVfely,) . . , I 

Bubnov: What a lot of savagery there is iti that w'oman I 


Luka: Serious little body! ^ ^ 

NastVa; Any one would tum into a wild beast in such a Ute. . . . 
Just liiteh any living creature to such a husband as hers! . , . 

Bvhnov: Well, she’s not hitched very tight. 

Luka; Does she alwaj-s . . . break loose like that? ■ 

Bubnov: Always. ... She came to see her lover, you see; and hes 


^ Luka: And so she felt hurt. Oh ho ho! What a lot of different 
people there are, bossing folks about on this earth . . . and they terrify 
one another with all sorts of terrors, and still there s no order in life 

, . , and no cleanness! ...... u 

Bubnov: They all tvant order, but their wits are m disorder. How¬ 
ever, we must sweep up. , . . Nastya, you might attend to it. 

Nastya: Not much I won’t! Am I your chambermaid? {After a 
pawse.) Tm going to get drunk to-day ... oh, so drunk! 

Bubnov: Sounds reasonable, 

Luka: What do you want to drink for, girl? A little while ago you 
were weeping, and now you say you 11 take to drink t 

Nastya {aggresavely ): I’U drink, then TU weep once more. . . . 

That's all! 

Bubnov: It ain’t much. . , . t 

Luka : But for what reason, tell met Even a pimple don t come out 

without any reason at all. 

(Nastya ts silent, shoking her ktfod.) 

Luka’ That’s the wav. . . . Ah ha! . . . How folks do actl And 
what win become of you? . . . Well now, suppose I sweep up here. 

Where's your broom? 

Bubnov: Behind the door, in the hall. 

(Luka goes into the /lo/f.) 

Bubnov: Nastya dear! 

Nastva-+ Eh? 

Bubnov: What did Vasilisa come down on Aleshka for? 

Nastya: He told stories about her. that Vaska was sick of her. and 
that Vaska wanted to turn her off . . . and to take on Natasha. . . . 
I’m going to leave here ... go to another lodging. 
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Bubnov: Why} Where to? 

Nastva: I"m sick of it. . . . Nobody wants me here* 

Bubnov {calmly) : Nobody wants you ati)T4'here , * , or anybody else 
on earth. Nobody*s watUccL 

(Nastva shakes her head, She rises and qmeily goes inia the fmtL 
Meovedev comes in; Luka fallows him, carrying the broom,) 

Medvedev : I don*t seem to know you, 

Luka : But do you know all the resE of the people? 

Medvxdev: I have to know everybody on my beat. , . * But I don't 
know you, 

Luka : That's because the whole earth^s not on your beat, uncle. . . . 
There's a little left outside it- {Coes out into ihe kitchen.) 

Medvedev (_going up to Bubnov) : It^s true^ my beat's not larg^e— 
though it's worse than any big one* . . . Just before I went off duly, 
I took Aleshka the shoemaker to the police station, . , . He lay down 
in the middle of the street, you understand^ played his accordion and 
kept yelling: *'1 don't want anjthipgp 1 don't need anything.” Horses 
were passing and there was a lot of traffic; they might have crushed him 
with the wheels and so on. * . . He's a bd that makes trouble. . - , 
Well, I grabbed him right away And * * . disposed o£ him- He's too 
fond of acting disorderly. 

Bubnov: Will you come and play checkers this evening? 

Medvedc\': Sure! Ill come. And what about—Yaska? 

Bubnov: All right. . . . Just the same. 

Medvedev: So— lie's getting on? 

Bubnov: Why shouldn’t he be? He can make a living, 

Medvedev {doubtfully) : Can he? (Luka goes out into the hail with 
a patl in his hand.) Hm . . . there's talk going around . . . about 
Vaska. Ha\'en't you heard? 

Bubnov: I bear lots of talk, 

Medvedev: About Vasilisa. They say . . . you haven't noticed? 

Bubnov: What? 

Medvedev: Just in general. . , . Maybe you know, but are lying 
about It? Everybody know^s. . . . (Stemiy,) You mustn’t tell lies, 
my friend! 

Bubnov: Why should I lie I 

Medvedev: TTiat's it! . * * Ugh, the curst The talk is about Vaska 
and Vasilisa, you know. . . . But what's that to me? I'm not her 
father; I’m her imele. . * * Why should they laugh at me? . , . 
(Kvabhnva fcpmffjlrt.) What people there are now ! * . * They laugh 
at everybody. (To Kvashnya.) Ah ha! So you've come 1 

Kvashnva : My beloved man of war!— Say, Bubnov; at the market 
he began again to tease me to marry him. 
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BubnovJ Go aheBd! Why not? He has money, and he’s a gentle¬ 
man still in the prime of life. 

MedvedeviI? Ho hoi 

Kvashnya: Oh, you gray-coat! No, don't you touch me on that sore 
spot of mine! I've been there before, my dear mw. . . . For a woman 
to marry is just like jumping into a hole in the ice in winter time, if 
you've done it once you remember it all your life. 

Meovedev ; You just wait j there's a difference in husbands. 

Kvasknya: But I’m the same all the timcl When my darling hus¬ 
band croaked—may he never have a soft bed to rest on!—I just sat 
quiet all by myself for a whole day from sheer joy; I sat there and 
couldn’t believe my own happiness. 

Medvedev j If your husband beat you , . . for no cause at all, you 
ought to have complained to the police. 

Kvashnya : I complained to God for eight yearSf—and he didn t help 

mel , 

Medvedev; Wife-beating’s forbidden now. . . . There are strict laws 
about everything now—law and order! You can't beat anybody without 
a reason. ! . . They beat folks to keep order. 

Luka (Itading in Anna) : Wefl, we’ve crawled in. . . . Here you 
are I How can you ever walk alone when you're in such a feeble con¬ 
dition? Where’s your place? 

Anna {poiniing to iV) ; Thanks, grandfather. 

KvashKYA: There's a sample of a married woman. . . , Look at 
her! 

Luka : The little woman’s in poor shape. . . . She walks along the 
hall, catches hold of the walls, and—groans. . . . Why do you let her 
out alone? 

Kvashnya: We didn’t keep an eye <m her, daddy; pray excuse us I 
And her maid must have gone out walking. 

Luka: You're joking^—^but can you desert a human being like this? 
Every one of us—no matter what sort he is—has a value of his own. 

Medvedev: You need to keep watch! What if she dies all of a 
sudden? That’ll make a mess. . . . You must keep track of htitl 
Luka : True for you, Mr. Seigeant. 

Medvedev; Ye-es—though I’m not yet quite a sergeant. 

Luka : Really ? But your appearance is most heroic. 

{There is an uproar in Ihe fuill: heavy steps and dttli cries are heard.) 
Medvedev; Sounds like a row? 

Bubnov; Something of the sort. 

Kvashnya; I’ll go and see. 

Medvedev : I must go to. . . . Ugh, this job of mine I Why do they 
ever separate people when they fight ? They’d stop of their own accord 
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* * . for you get sick of fighting, you know. . , . Td let ’em pommel 
each other all they wanted tOp as much as they liked* * * . Then they’d 
fight less^ for theyM remember their 1:>eating$ longer* 

Bubnov (getting down from the bunk): You'd better sp^ to the 
authorities about that. 

Kostylev (bursting of^en the door^ shouts): Abranip come here! 
Vasilisa ... is kining Natasha* * , * Come here! 

(Kvashnya, Me35vedev, dflef Bubnov rush into the tefl. LukAp 
shaking his heod, gases after them.) 

Anna: Oh* Lord! . . . Poor little Natasha! 

Luka : Who's fighting there? 

Anna: The landlady * * « and her sister, 

Luka (going up to Anna) : What's their quarrel? 

Anna: They're both ... so well-fed , . . and healthy. 

Luka : What's your name? 

Anna: Anna. . . . Now I can see * * , you’rt Uke my father . , . 
like daddy. ... He was just so kind and . * , soft. 

Luka: IVe been punched a lotj that's why I’m soft. (He laughs 
taith 0 qum/cring laugh.) 

ACT II 

The same setting. Evening. On the hunks near the stove Satin, the 
Babon* WrymuGp the Tatar are playing cardsy Kleshcn dfid the 
Actor are watching the game. Bubnov on his bunk is playing checkers 
with MfovEDEv. Luka fj sitting an the stool close to Annans bed. The 
lodging is lighted by (wo lamps: one hangs on the xtKdi near the card- 
players; the other stands on Bubnov's bunk. 

Tatar : Once more I play—no more I play. 

Bubnov: Wrymiigp sing! (Starts the tune.) 

Though the sun is shining brightly— 

Wrymug up the air) : 

No ray falls upon my floor* 

Tatar (ft? Satin): Shuffle card! Shuffle good! We know what 
your kind. 

Bubnov and Wrymug : 

Day and night the sentinels they—oh, ah ha! 

Go their rounds before mj door. 

Anna: Blows * * , insults . , * that’s aU IVc ever had. . . . Noth¬ 
ing else at all I 
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Luka: Eh, little woman! Don't fret! 

Medvedev : Where're you moving ? Look out! 

Bubnov : Ah ha! Yes, yes, yes. 

Tatae {shaking his fist at Satin): Why want hide card? I see. 
. . . Hey, youl 

Wrvul'C: Quit, Asan! They'll swindle us anyhow,^— Bubnov, start 

the song! t 1 . 1 

Anna: I don’t rcmembcf when I ever had enough to cat. , . , 1 shmk 

with terror over every hit of bread. ... 1 have trembled all my life. 
... I tormented myself—in order not to eat more than anybody 
else. . . , AU my life I have gone around in rags ... all my unhappy 
life. ... VtTiat for? 

Luka : Poor dear child! Are you tired? Never mind! 

Actor (fo Wrvmuc): Lead the knave ... the knave, you devil! 
Bason : But we have the king. 
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Kleshch : They’ll beat every time. 

Satin : That’s out habit. 

IIedvejsev: King! 

Bubnov: And I have one too.— There! 

An.na: And now I’m dying. 

Kleshch : Look, look at him! Prince, quit the gamel Quit, 1 tell 
you! 

Actqb : Can’t he understand without your help ? 

Baron : Look out, Audrey, or I’ll chuck you straight down to hell! 
Tatar : Deal once more I Pitcher went for water, broke itself . . . 

me too! n ^ 

(KLESHca, shaking his head, moves over to Bubnov.) 

Anna: I keep thinking; “Lord, is it possible that I am doomed to 
torment even in the other world! Must 1 suffer there too?’ 

Luka : There won't be anything of the sort < Lie still, now! Never 
mind I You will have rest there! . . . Suffer in patience a bit longer. 
Everybody suffers, my dear woman; everybody has to endure life in his 
own way. (He rises and goes into the kitchen with quick steps,) 
Bubnov (begins to ji'hj) : 

Guard me safely, guard me surely— 

WbymUG : 

But I never shall break out— 

Both togetheh : 

Though I’m longing for my freedom, oh, ah ha! 

For the chain is strong and stout. 

Tatar (shouts) : Ah ! Stuck card in sleeve I 

Baron (token aback) : Well I Shall I stick it in your nose ? 

Actor (impressively) : Prince, you re mistaken. Nobody ever^— 
Tatar: I saw. Sharper! Me won’t play! 

Satin (gathering up the cards) ; You !et up, Asan. , . . ’^ou know 
mighty well that we’re sharpers. So why did you play with us? 

Baron; He’s lost forty kopeks, and he’s making noise enough for 
three rubles. . , . And he calls himself a prince 1 
Tatar (hotly) : Must play honest I 
Satin : What for? 

Tatar: What for, you say? 

Satis: Yes. What for? 

Tatar: Don't you know? 

Satjn : No, I don’t. Do you? 

(The Tatar jpiif, infuriated. All laugh loudly at him.) 
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Wrymug : Ycm^rt a freaky Asan! Just you uiiderstand [ 

If they started to live honcstlyp theyM die of hunger in three days. . , , 

Tatar: What I care I Must live honest! 

Wrymug : How yon keep it up! Let's go and have tea^ , * * Bubnov! 
(Sings r) 

Ahp my chains, my heavy chains! . _ * 

Bubnov : 

Ah, my iron watdunen \ ^ ^ * 

Wrymug: Come on, Asan boyl (G^es mt, 

I can never break or smash you* 

(The Tatar shakes hts fst ai the Baron and follcws hts ammde 
mil of the hdgingS^ 

Satin {to the Baron, laughing} : Well, your And-so-forth, you 
again triumphantly sat down in a puddle! YonVe ati educated man, but 
you can^t smuggle a card. 

Baron {spreading out his hands in despair ): Etevi! knows how it— 

Actor: You've no talent . . * no self-confidence. . . . And ¥rithout 
that you can never accomplish anything. 

Mei>vei>ev: I have one king . . . and you have two. . - - %Vcll! 

Bubnov: One king's all right* if he can fight. . . . Move ahead. 

Kleshch : You've lost the game, Ahram Ivanovich! 

Med^ttiev: That's none of your business. . * . Understand? And 
shut up! 

Satin: My winnings are fifty-three kopeks. 

Actor: Give me three. . . , Though what do I need three kopeks for? 

Luka (rojMjfi^ from ike kitche^i} x Well, you fleeced the Tatar* 
Now are you going to drink vodka? 

Baron : Come on with us I 

Satin ! Td like to see what youVe like when youVe drunk. 

Luka : No better than when I^m sober. 

Actor: Come on, old man! * * . Til declaim some couplets for you- 

Luka: What's that? 

Actor : Verses^— Do you understand? 

Luka : Ve-erses! What use do I have for your verses! 

Actor: They're funny, - - - And sometimes sad, too. 

Satin: Welh coupletist, are you coming? (Goes out with the 
Baron.) 

Actor: I'm coming* * . . Ill catch up with you! For instance, old 
man, here's a bit of a poem. . , . I've forgotten the begiiming , . . 
forgotten it. {He rubs his brow.} 

Bubnov: Done for ! Your king's lost . . . Movel 
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Medvedev : I made the wrong move, . . . Confound it! 

Actor: In earlier years, when my organism was not poiMned by 
alcohol, I had a good memory, old man. . . . But now , . . it's over, 
friend I All's over for me. I always recited that po™ with great 
success - . - thunderous applause! You . . - you don't know what 
applause is. . , - ft's like . . . vodka, my friend! ... I used to come 
Oiit, stand like thts. « . p stand ^ p - and . - - (/j 

I don't remember anything* . * . Not a word. ^ ^ ^ don't remember 1 
My bclov^ poeml . . . That’s bad, old man, isn't St? 

Luka: It sure is bad to forget what you loved. All a man’s soul is 
in what he loves* 

AcToa: Tve drunk away my soul, old man. . . * I've perished, f nend. 

. . , And why did I perish? I’ve had no faith in myself. . . . I’m 
done for. ... 

Luka : Well, never mind I You . * * take a cure 1 They cure drunk- 
enness nowadays, do you hear! They cure it free of charge, my boy. 

. . . There’s been a special hospital established for drunkards—to cure 
them for nothing, you know. . . . You see they recognize that a 
drunkard is a man like other men, and they're even glad when he wants 
to be cured! Well then, get a move on I Go there! 

Actor (peMJiWy) : Where? Where is it? 

Luka : Oh, it’s ... in a city .. . what’s its name I It s name is— 
Well, I’ll tell you the city later! . . , Only you do this! You get ready 
to start. Hold yourself ini . . . Take yourself in hand—and en¬ 
dure, . . * And later you'll be cured . . . and you’ll begin to live once 
more. . . . Won't that be fine, friend, to start fresh? Well, make your 

decfsicFD ... do it quick! ^ , 

Actob : Start fresh I . . . from the beginning. . . , 

fine. . . , Yes. . . . Start fresh. {Laughs.) Well ... yes! Can I 

doit! Can I do it, 1 say I , * * 

Luka : Why not? A man can do anything ... if he only wants to. 

Actor <JfeiflJ i& ivake up suddenly) : You're a queer fdlow I Good- 
by for the present! {fVhisttes.) Go^-by, old boy. {Coes out.) 

Akha: Grandfather! 

Luka : What, mother. 

Anwa: Come and talk to me, 

Luka {going over to her) : All right, let’s have a ctet. 

(KLEsaca looks round, silently goes over to his Ti'i/e. looks at her, 
and gesticulates mth his hands, as if vvisking to say sotnctbtng.) 

Luka : What is it, friend? 

Klcshch (in a low wofee) ! Nothing. {He jfoit'/y goes lotoards the 
door into the hall, stands in front of it for a fete seconds, &nd~-goes out.) 

Luka after Aim) : It’s hard for your husband. 
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Anna : T don’^t worry about him any longer. 

Luka : Did he U 5 ^ to beat you? 

Anna: I should say so. . . h. He**s why I'm sick and dying, most 
likely^ 

Bubnov: My wife * . . had a lover; he used to pby checkers splen¬ 
didly, the rascal* , * , 

Meditdev: Ilm-m. 

Anna: Grandfather! Talk to me, dear! ... I feel sick. . * . 

Luka: That^s nothing! That means that death is coming, darling* 
That's nothing, dear! Ju$t have hope. . * * So youll die and be at 
peace. * - . You won^t need anything any more and you'll have nothing 
to fear! Quiet, calm * . * and you just lie still! Death brings peace 
to everything* * * . It i$ gracious to us. . * , Youll die and be at rest^ 
as they say. . . That*s the truth, my dear! Because—where can a 
man find rest in this world? 

(Pepell fiHfirj i>i. is sli{}h£ly tipsy; his hmr is dishcuctcd £jnd he 
has a glomny air. He seals himself on a fctiJiJt iitfor Ihe d&or and 
reimins ihere^ siki^t and ^nationless.) 

Anna : But what if over there^ thercll be more pain? 

Luka: There'll be nothing of the sort I Nothing! You can believe 
that! Peace and—^nothing else! They wilJ call you before the Lord 
and will say: "Behold, O Lord, thy servant Anna hath come.” 

r^fEDVEOEV (siernly) ; How do you know what they'll say there? Oh* 
yon! * , . 

(Al the sound of Medvedev's voice Pefel rmses his head and listens.) 

I.uka: You see that I know about it, Mr. Sergeant, 

Medvedev (in a conciliatory tone) : Hm * . . yes! , . . That's your 
business. , . . Though Tm not yet . . * quite ... a sergeant. 

Bubnov ! I take two men. . . . 

Medvedev : Oh, you I * * * Plague take you I 

Luka: And the Lord will glance at you gently and graciously and 
will say: ^T know this Anna! Lead Anna into Paradise!" he will say* 
"Let her be at peace. ... 1 know^: her life was very hard . . . and she 
is very weary. . , . Give peace to Anna*"" 

Anna : Grandfather . * . you're a dear ... if it were 

only so! If . * * there were peace ... so that I should feel nothing! 

Luka: You won't! There will be nothing! Beheve that I Yon 
must die with joy^ without anxiety. . . . Ifeath* I tell you, is the same 
to us as a mother to little children. * * , 

Anna: But * . . maybe * * . maybe I'll get weU? 

Luka (^hhiji^) : What for? To suffer again? 

Anna: Well . . . if I could bve * . . just a little longer . * * just 
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a liltle! If there will be no torture there ... I could endure it a bit 
here. ... 1 could! 

Luka: There will be nothing there! . . . Simply . - . 

P£PEL (rising) t That's true. ... But maybe it isn't true I 

.'^NKA (up b frightened tiMie) : Lord! . . . 

Luka: Ah, my handsome man, , , . 

Mei 5 \'ei>ev: Who's yelling? 

Pepel (going towards him) : I! What of it? 

Medvedev : You’re yelling just for greens, that’s the trouble! A man 
should behave peaceably. 

Pepel: Eh . . . you blockhead! And yet you’re an unde! Ho ho! 

Luka (to PePEI- in a low voice): Listen, don’t shout! This woman 
is dying here. , , . The earth is already sprinkled on her Hps. ... Do 
not hinder her! 

Pepel: All right, grandfather. I'll heed you! You’re a good sort, 
my boy! You tell fine lies . . . tell pleasant fairy tales! Go ahead and 
lie, my boy! There’s precious little that’s pleasant in this world! 

Buekov: Is the woman really dying? 

Luka : Looks so, no Joking. 

Bubnov: So she'll stop coughing. , . . She’s been coughing just 
awfully. ... I take two men! 

Medvedev : Oh, to the devil with you 1 
Pepel ; Abram I 

Medvedev: Abram’s not my name for sudi as you. 

Pepel r Abe! Is Natasha ill ? 

Medvedev: What business is that of yours? 

Pepel: No, tdl me: did Vasilisa beat her up badly? 

Medvedev: That's not your business either! Thais a family affair. 
, . . Add who are you, anyhow ? ^ 

Pepel: Never mind who I am, hut—i£ I take a notion—you won t 
see your little Natasha any more ! 

Medvedev (abandoning the game of checkers) : What arc you saying? 
Who are you talking about ? That my niece should—! Pah, you thief! 

Pepel; I'm a thief, but you’ve never caught me. 

Medvedev : Just wait! I’ll catch you . , . and mighty soon. 

Pepel: ff you catch me, it’ll be bad luck for all your tribe. Do you 
think I won’t answer the prosecutor? A wolf can bite I Theyll ask 
who put me up to thievery and showed me where to go, “Mishka 
Kostylev and his wife!" Who received the stolen goods? "Mishka 
Kostylev and his wife!” 

Medvedev: You lie! ’They won't believe you! 

Pepel: They’ll believe me, because it's true! I’ll get you mixed up 
in it too! ... Ha 1 I'll ruin you all. you devils; you'll see for yourself 1 
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Medvedkv {tosing his c&mpi}SuTe)i Yoq lie! And , . . you lie! 
And . + * what harm have I ever done yon? YouVe a mad dog! . . - 

Pepel! And what good have you ever done me? 

Luka: That's sol 

Mei>vedev (fo Luka) : What are ypn croaking about? What busi- 
ness is this of yours? This is a family affaiT! 

Bubnov {to Luka); Let up! TheyVe making nooses for other 
people than you and me. 

Luka {Attijifrly) : I meant no harm] All I say is; IE one ujan don't 
do any good to another^ then he acts badly, 

Medvedev (™^ understanding): That^s the point! We here . . . 
all know each other* . * * But you—who are you? (Snorting angrity^, 
he goes out hastily.) 

Luka: The military gcntlemau got angry, . . . Oh ho hoi I can 
see, friends, your affairs here are all in a muss! 

Pepel: He*s run off to compbiii to Vasilisa. 

Bubnov: YouVe acting wild^ Vasily. Somehow youVe developed 
a lot of pluck. * * . Now see here: pluck^s all right when you^re going 
into the forest for mushrooms—but here it^s no use at all. , . . Thcy U 
wring your neck in short order. 

Pepel: Not muchi You can*t catch us fellows from Yaroslav right 
off with your bare hands, ... If thcre^s going to be war, we'll 
fight. * * . 

Luka : But really, my Jad, you'd better be leaving this place. 

Pepel: Where to? Come now, tell me I 

Luka: Go— to Siberia! 

Pepel: Oh ho! No, PH wait till they send me off to Siberia at gov- 
emment expense* 

Luka: Listen: you go there of your own accord! You can make 
your own way there. * . . Chjt there they need men like you! 

Pepel: My way is marked out for me! My father spent all his life 
in one prison after another and left that legacy to me* . . . WUm I was 
only a little fellow—even then they called me thief, son of a thief. 

Luka: But Siberia's a fine country 1 a golden country! Any man 
who has strength and sense can prosper there like a cucumber in a 
hotbed. 

Pepel : Old uiaut why do you keep telling lies! 

Luka : Wha-at? 

Pepel: Are you deaf I Why do you tell lies. I say? 

Luka : But what do I tell lies about ? 

Pepel : About eveiyihing. , , * You say it's good there, and good 
here. . . , YouVe tying, you know! WTiafs the use of it? 
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Luka; You jttst believe me; go and see for yourself. « * * YoulL 
thank me, . , * What are you wasting your time here for? And— 
why are you so awfully anxious for the truth? » . * Ju$t remember: 
that truth may be the hammer lhat’tl strike you dead. 

Pe?el ; rt's all the same to me ! If it's a haitunerj let it be one. 

Luka: Yaii*re a funny fellow! Why should you IdQ yourself ? 

Bubnov: What are you both talking nonsense for? I can't under¬ 
stands * s ^ What sort of truth do you need* Vasya? And what for? 
You know the truth about yoursdfp s ^ s And evcrybcrfy el$e knows 
it too. 

PerEn: Wait* don^t croak I Let hi m answer me.— Listen, old man: 
Is there a God? 

(Luka *j sUenf^ smUingr} 

Bubnov: Men all live . ^ . as diips float on a river. , , , When they 
bnild a house* they throw away the chip^, 

Pefel: Well? Is there? Tell me! 

Luka (in a law voice) t If you believe in him, there is; if you 
don't, there isn't. . ^ , What you believe in,^ exists. 

(Pefel tj sfmng imth surprise at the aid man.) 

Bubnov : Til go and have tea. * . * Let's go to the tavern I Shall we? 

Luka (ta Pepel) : WTiat arc you staring at? 

Pefel : Because , . , wait a minute! So— 

Bubnov: Well, I'll go alone. {Goes towards the door eifid ffieets 
Vasilisa :) 

Pefel: And so , * . you— 

Vasilisa {io Bubnov) : Is Nastya at home? 

Bubnov: No, (Goes owf.) 

Pepex: Oh! , , . So youVe cornel 

Vasilisa (going over to Anna) : StSl alive? 

Luka: Don^t disturb her* 

Vasilisa: Hello! What are you hanging round here for? 

Luka: I can leave * * * if necessary, 

Vasiusa (moving towards the door of Pefel's roam) t Vasily! I 
have some business with you. 

{Luka goes to the haU door^ opens it^ ond shms it to loudly. Then 
he cautiously climbs on a bunk, atui from there to the top of the stove.) 

Vasilisa (from Pefel's room) : Vasya[ Come here! 

Pepel: I won't I , . . I don't want to! 

Vasilisa: Eh? What's that? What are you angry about? 

Pepel: I'm bored. * ^ » Pm sick of all this mess. 

Vasilisa : And arc you sick of too? 

Pepel : You too. 
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(VAsrusA pulis her kerchief tightly moer her shoulders, presat^ 
her hands to her breast. She goes to Anna’s bed. cautiously looks 
behind the bed curtaias, ojtd rtlMrnj to Pepel.) 

Pepel: Weill . . . Speak out! 

Vasilisa: What's there to say? You can’t force your love on any¬ 
body, pnrf it's not in my character to heg for love. . . - Thank you for 
tdling the truth! 

Pepel: What truth? 

Vasilisa; That you’re sick of me, ... Or ain’t that true? 

(Pepel looks at her in silence.) 

Vasiusa (moving towards him): What are you staring at? Don’t 
you know me? 

Pepel : You’re a handsome woman, Vasilisa . . . (The 

woman lays her hajid on hts neck, b»t he shakes H off with a motion 
of his shoulder.) but my heart has never been with you. . . . I’ve lived 
with you and all that ... but I’ve never liked you. 

Vasilisa (hi o loiu voice ): We-ell . . . The-en? . . . 

Pepel: Then there’s nothing for ns to talk about! Nothing at all! 

. . . Go away from me. 

Vasiusa : Have you taken a fancy to somebody else? 

Pepel: None of your business. ... If I have, I won’t ask you 
to arrange the match. 

Vasilisa (meaningly ) : You’re quite wrong, . , . Maybe I v/outd 
arrange it for you. 

Pepel (suspiciously) : AVho are you talking about? 

Vasilisa: You know. , . . What’s the use of pretending? Vasily, 
I'm a person that speaks straight out. . . . ( fn a lower voice.) 1 won't 
hide it, . . . You’ve done me wrong. . . . Without any reason at all* 
you’ve just hit me with a whip. . . . You said you loved me. . , . And 
now all of a sudden— 

Pepel: Not suddenly at all. . . . Long ago I . . . There’s no soul 
in you, woman. ... A woman ought to have a soul. . , . We men are 
beasts. . . . We need ... we need . . . somebody to teach us. . . . 
And you — ^wbat have you ever taught me? 

\''asilisa: What’s gone is gone. ... 1 know, a man can’t control 
himself. ... If yuu don't love me any more . , , all right! So be it. 

Pepel: Well, then it’s all over! We’ve separated peaceably, without 
a row, . . . That’s fine I 

V’asilisa : No, watt I All the same . . . when I lived with you . . . 
1 kept expecting that you'd help me to get out of this pit . . . that 
you'd free me from my husband, from uncle . . . from all this life. . . , 
And maybe T didn’t love you, \’asya, but ... in you ... 1 loved my 
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own hopes, my own dreams^ . * ^ Do yon understand ? I expected that 
youM pull me out- 

PEt'ELi You aren^t a nail, and rm not pincers. . * , Here I diought 
that yoUi as a sensible woman—you are sensiblej yon know . . . you’re 
dever! 

Vasilisa np ta him}: Vas^-a, come on . . . let's hdp 

each other! 

Pepel: How's that? 

Vasilisa {m o str0ng t/oice): You like . * * my sisten I 
know it- 

Pepel: And so you beat her brutally! Look out, Vasilisa^ don’^t you 
touch herl 

Vasilisa* Wait, Don't get excited I We can do everyihing quietly 
and decently. . . - Do you want to rnarry her ? All right, then I'll give 
you money into the bargain » , , about three hundred rubles! l^U 
get together more — I"ll give more. 

Pepel (nuwing arvay}: Wait I * * . How's that? What for? 

Vasilisa: Free me ^ ^ hofti my husband! Take that noose off 

my neckl 

Pepel (wifft a Imv ^histU}: So that's itl Oh ho hoi That's A 
clever idea of yours* * * * You mean; yom* htisband, to the grave; 
your lover, to penal servitude; and yourself — 

VhASILISA; Vas^’a! Why penal servitude? You won^t do it yourself 
, , . but through your companions 1 And even if you do it yourself, 
who*lJ find out? You’ll have Natalya—just think of it! You1l have 
money . , , go off somewhere ... set me free for ever. . * . And if 
sister i$ kept away from me* that 11 be good for her. It's hard for me 
to see her ... I feel spiteful to her on your account . . . and I can’t 
restrain myself* . * * I torture the girl, beat her. * . . Vesn I beat her 
so that I myself weep from pity for her. . . . But —I beat her. ^Aud 
ril keep on beating her! 

Pepel: You brute 1 You boast of your own brutality* 

Vasilisa: I"m not boasting, I’m telling the truth. Just think, Vasya 
. . . you’ve been in prison twice owing to my husband . . . owing to 
his greed. . * . He's been suddng my blood like a bedbug, sucldug 
it for four years I And what sort of husband is he? He nags at 
Natasha, taunts her* tells her that she's a beggar! And he^s poison to 
everybody I 

Pefel: YouVe making a cunning scheme. 

Vasilisa : Everything's dear that I say. . , . Anybody but a foord 
understand what I want. 

(Kostylev comes in cauiiously and jteufo forward.) 

Pepel {to Vasilisa) : Well . . , be off with you! 
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Vasilisa : Think it over. {Sce^ her husbattd.) What do you want? 
Have you come for me? 

(Pepel jumps up and looks wildly ot KostYLEV,) 

Kostylev: It's I ... II So you two are here . . . alone? Ah, 
ha! . . . And so you were talking? (He suddenly begins to ftamp 
and to shout.) Vasilisa, you dirty slut! You beggarly—hag I (He 
grows alarmed at his (mw jlfoiifijfj, the others meet with plaeid 

silence.) Forgive me, O Lord! . . . Vasilisa, you have again led 
me into sin. . . . Fve been looking for you everywhere, ... (FeW- 
ing.) It’s time to go to bed! You’ve forgotten to fill the lamps in 
front of the ikons , , . confound you I You be^arly—swine I . . . 

(He brandishes his ircmbltng arms at her. VaSILISa slowly goes 
towards the hall door, looking back at PePEL.) 

Pepel (to Kostvlev) : Here, yout Get out! , . , Off with yout 

Kostvlev (shouts): I'm the master here! Get out yoursdf t You 
thief t 

Pepel (hoarsely) : Go away, Mishka 1 

Kostylev : Don’t you dare! I'm here, . . . I’ll give it to you I 

(Pepel grabs him by the collar and shakes ftfm. Frowi the stove are 
heard the sound of tnovements and a wailing yawn. Pepel releases 
KostyleV, who with a yell runs into the hail.) 

Pepel (shouting ): WTio’s that? . . . Who's on the stove? 

Luka (putting out his head) t WTia-at? 

Pepel: Is it you I 

Luka (fo/uify): Yes. . . , Just me. , . . Oh, Lord Jesus Christ! 

Pepel (closes the hall door, looks for the bar, but cannot find ft): 
Oh, hell! , . . Come down, old man! 

Luka : 111 come down . . . ri-ight avfay. 

Pepel (roughly) t What did you climb on the stove for? 

Luka : But where sbouid I go ? 

Pepel: But—didn’t you go out into the balJ? 

Luka : It's too cold in the hail, my boy, for an old man like me. 

Pepel: Did you . . . hear? 

Luka: Eh? . . . Hear? Of course I heard. Think I'm deal? Ah, 
my lad, luck's coming your way. . . . Luck's coming! 

Pepel (jbj^ icMuwly) : What luck ? Why so ? 

Luka: Why? Because I climbed on the stove. 

Pepel : ’Well . . . why did you begin to make a fuss there? 

Luka: That, you see, was because I got heated up . . , lucky for 
your wretched self! . . . And then again I got a notion: “Maybe the 
lad'll make a mistake," says I to myself; "be may chola the old man.” 

Pepel: Ve-es ... I might have. ... I hate him. 
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Luxa: That's not strange. Nothing queer about that. . . . Such 
mistakes often happen, 

Pepel : What's that 70 U say? Maybe you made a mistake 

once yourself? 

Luica: See here, boy I Listen to what T tell you* let that woman 
alone I Don't you touch her! Don't let her come near you J . . . She'll 
put her husband out of the way herself, and she'll do a cleverer job 
than you would—she will I Don't you listen to her, the she-devil I , . . 
Look at me now, Tm bald-headed. . , . And why? Because of all 
sorts and kinds of those women. , . - Maybe I've known more of those 
women than there are hairs on my head. . . , But that Vasilisa—she's 
worse than a heathen! 

Pepel; I don't know whether to thank you . . , or whether you. 
too . . , 

Luka: Don^t you talk! You won't say ajiything better than 1 can[ 
Listen now: you just take by the arm whichever of 'ein pleases you. 

and clear out of here at the double-quick! Get out! . , . Go some¬ 

where else. 

Pepel (glumiy) : You can't understand people I Some are good 
and others are bad, , . , You can't make out anything. 

Luka: What's there to understand? A man lives any old way. . . . 
He lives according to his inclinations: to-day he's good, to-morrow he's 
bad. . * * But if that girl has got a strong hold on your heart , * . 

then take her and go away from here with her and put an end to 

things* , , . Or you might go alone. . . . You're still young; you 
can find a woman easily enough, 

Pepel him by the s/wnldtr) t NOj you just tell me why you^re 

$a>dng all this I 

Luka: Wait, let me go. - . * I'll take a look at Anna; she's been 
wheezing fright fully* (//f Anna's bed, fndfs back the curiom^ 

looks, touches the wnumu ^(h hts hand. Pepel watches him in a 
meditative^ perfilexed fashion.) Jesus Christ, Most Merciful! Receive 
in peace the soul of thy servant Anna that now appearelh before thee! 

Pepel (m u low voice): Is she dead? (fFiVftoM/ approaching, he 
tends forward and looks at the bed.} 

Luka (m a low twice) : Her misery i$ over! And where's her man? 

Pepel: In the tavern, most likely. 

Luka : We must tell him. 

Pepel (tni?A a shudder) : I don't like dead people. 

Luka (going to the door ): Why should you like them? . . . One 
must like—must love the living . . * the living, 

Pepel: I'll go with you too* 

Luka: Are you afraid? 
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Pepel : I don't Hke ( They go out kasliiy. For so^ne moments 
emptiness and silence ^rrt^'<u7. Then beyond the kali door is heard a 
dvll noisef. confused and tuiintelligible. The Actor roiii^^ in.) 

Actor {pausing at ike ihreshoid without dosing ihe door^ atid kold^ 
ing to the jambs with his hands^ he shouts} : Hey, old man! Wliere 
are you? Tve remembered it: listen! {Siaggering^ he makes two steps 
forwardr assumes a pose^ and redieSr) 

Harkj ^ntlemen! Ff holy truth be hidden 
From the world^s searchiTig^ then honor to 
The madnmn, who shall cast upon the brain 
Of all humanity a golden dream. 

(Natasha appears in the doorway behind ihe Actor.) 

Actor : Old man I 

And if to-morrow^s sun should c*er forget 
To light the pathway of our earth, straightway 
A madman's thought woEild light the wide, wide w^orldl 

Natasha : Scarecrow! YouVe had a drop too much. 

Actor {turning to her) : Ah, is that you? But—vvhere*s the old 
man . , * tliat dear old boy? There don’t seem to be anybody here. 
, * . Natasha, farewell! Yes, farewell! 

Natasha (ccwim^ ih) : You didn't say how do you do, and now 
you're saving good-by! 

Actor {standing in her path): 1 am departing, I am going. . . . 
Spring will come, and I shall be here no more. 

Natasha: Let me in! . . . %\Tiere are you going? 

Actor : To seek the city ... to be cured. . . . You too must go , , , 
"Ophelia, get thee to a nunnery !” , , , Yon understand, there is a 
hospital for organisms ... for drunkards ... a splendid hospital 
, . . of marble . . . with a marble floor! Light . . . cleanlJne$$, food 
. . . all free of charge! And the floor is of marble, it is! Til find it, 
ni get cured and » ^ . IMJ make a fresh start. , * . I am on the way 
to regeneration ... as King . . . Lear said, , , , Natasha . . , on 
the stage my name was Sverchkov-ZavolKhsky. . , , Nobody knows it 
, . . nobCKjyl I have no name here. , . , Do you understand what an 
insult that is, to lose your name? Even dogs have names to go by. 

(Natasha u^ks past Ike AcroSp stops at Anna's bed^ 

and gases.) 

Actor : Without a name a man ceases to exist. 

Natasha: Look . . * my dear . . . she's died. 

Actor (shaking his head): Impossible! 

Natasha (stepping back): It's true! Look! 
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Bubnov (m tlu dcorsivy }: What is there to look at? 

Natasha: Anna here , . . has died! 

Bubnov: So $hc's stopped coughing. (Goes to Anna’s bed, looks, 
then gees to his own j>lace.) We must tell Kicshch—^that’s his business. 

Actor: I'll go . . , and say . . . she’s lost her name! (Goes on/.) 

Natasha (['« the middle of the room '): So I too . - . sometiniej in 
the same way . - - will be brought to a basement . . , beaten to death. 

Bubnov (spreading out some sort of rags on his tnjife) : What? 
What are you mumbling? 

Natasha; Just to myself. 

Burnov: Are you waiting for Vastly ? Look out or he'll smash 
your head for you. 

Natasha: Isn’t it all the same who smashes it? It might as well 
be he. 

Bubnov (lying down'} : Well, that's your business. 

Natasha: Just think: it’s a good thing for her that she’s died . . . 
yet it makes you sorry. . . . Lord! . . . What was the use of her life ? 

Bubnov: Same way with everybody: they are bom. they live awhile, 
and then they die. I'll die too , , . and so will you. . . . What's there 
to be sorry for? 

(I.UKA, the Tatar, Wrymug, ojuf Kleshch come in. Ki^hcie 
brings up the rear; be walks sltntAy, and seems crushed and shrivekd.) 

Natasha: Sh-hI Anna— 

Wrymug: Wt’vt heard it. . . , May she go to Heaven, if she’s 
died! 

Tatar (to Kleshch): Must take out! Must take to hall! Here 
can’t be no dead people; here live people will sleep. 

Kleshch (fa a low voice) ; We'll take her out. 

(.dff go up to the bed, Kleshch looks at his wife over the shoulders 
of the rest.) 

"Wrymug (to the Tatar): "Vou think she’ll smell? There’ll be no 
smell from her! . . , She dried up all over when she was still alive, 

Natasha: Lord! If they would only fed a bit sorry! ... If only 
somebody would say a kind word! Oh, you! 

Luka : Don’t take offense, girlie—that's all right! Why should they 
—^why should we—^be sorry for the dead? Oh, my dear child! We 
are not sorry for the living. ... We can’t even feel sorrow for our- 
sdves. What can you expect here? 

Bubnov (jroaftiijij) : And then, death is not afraid of words, Sick¬ 
ness may be scared away by words, but death^no I 

Tatar (stepping aside) : Must cal! police. 

Wrymug: We must certainly call the police! Kleshch! Have you 
reported to the police ? 
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Kleshch: Na. . ^ ^ She must be buried. . ^ » And all I have is 
fort>^ kopeks. 

Wrymug: Wdb iri that case^-borrow. ... Or we'll raise some 
money, * . ^ One will give five kopeks^ another as much as he cao. , ^ p 
But report to the police, . . . Hurry upl Otherwise they'll think you 
killed the woman * , + or somethiii|f^ 

{Wrvi^uc: goes to the bunks and prepares fo lie down beside the 
Tatar.) 

Natasha to Bubnov's bunk') j Welh now I shall diicam of 

her, . ^ , 1 always dream of dead people. . . . I'm afraid to go out 
alone. . . . It^s dark in the halt. 

Luka (following her) t You’^d better be afraid of the livings » , , 
That's all that 1 have to say to you. 

Natasha: Take me to my room, grandfather. 

Luka: Come out » ^ » cpme onl ^ ^ , ITI go with you! (They go 
outS) 

(/? pause.) 

Wkymuo: Oh ho hoi Asanl Itll soon be spring, my boy! . . ^ 
Then life will be warm and comfortable for us. By this time the 
peasants in the villages are fbcing their plows and harrows . . . getting 
ready to plow. + . ^ Yes, they are! And we? AsanI . . . He^s asleep 
already, the damned Mohammed. 

Bubnov : Tatars like to sleep. 

Kleshch fn the middle of the lodging, with a didt, fixed 

gaoe) : What shall I do now ? 

Wrymuo : Lie down and go to sleep* . * * That's aB. 

Kleshch (in a low voice ): But , , , she * * * how about her? 

(bto one anstuers him. Satin and the Actor come in.) 

Actoe (shouts) : Old man! Come here^ my faithful Kent I 

Satin; Miklul^a-Maklay is comii^! * , * Hoj hoi 

Actor: It is fixed and decided 1 Old man, where is the dty? , , * 
Where are you? 

Satin: Fata Morgana! The old man lied to you* . * . There is 
nothing of the sortl There are no citieS;^ no men . . * nothing at alH 

Actor: You lid 

Tatar (jumping up): Where is landlord? I go, landlord! Can^t 
sleep, can't take money* * * * Dead men . , . drunk 1 (He goes out 
quickly^ Satin wJiirilrj after him.) 

Bubnov {t#i a sleepy voice) : Lie down, fellows; don't make a racket 
, , . It^s nighttime; we must get some sleep! 

Actor: Yes! * . . Aha! , * * A corpse is in the room, * * . "Our 
nets brought in a corpse !” , , , That's a poem by B-Berangerl* 

* The quoiatioR really coines f ram a ballad by Fttslifcinr 
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Satin : Corpses do not he^! Corpses do not fed. . . . 

SboutI . . . Scre^! . . , Corpses do not heart 

(Luka appears at the door.) 

ACT III 

A yard Uttered with ail sorts of rubbish and overgrown ndth coarse, 
high grass. In the rear is a tali brick party wait that hides ttte sky. 
dose to it are some cider bushes. On the right is the dark, timbered 
Tvall of some yard building, a cart shed or d stable. Oh the left is a 
gray covered with the remains of plastering; this belongs to the 
house in the basement of which is the Kostylevy night-lodging. It slants 
so that the rear end of tt almost reaches the middle of the yard. Be¬ 
tween it and the red brick wall if o narrow passage. In the gray wall 
are two windows: one is on a leivt with the ground, the other some 
four feet higher and nearer the party v-^ll. Near this wall lie cui over¬ 
turned sledge and d wooden beam some six feet long. Near the right- 
hand waif if d heap of aid hoards ofid joists. It if evenings the jmb is 
setting, ^aadin^ the party wall with a reddifii gleam. It is early spring; 
the snow has only recently melted. The black twigs of the elder trees 
have fioi yet budded. Oti the wooden beatn Natasha and Nastya are 
seated, side by side. Luka and the Baeon are sitting on the sledge’. 
Kleshch is lying on the heap of wood near the n'jirf-fiaHd wall. In 
the wind 0^0 close to the ground Bubnov's countenance can be seen. 

Nastya {closing her eyes and swaying her head in time to the 
words, she recites in d singsong) ; So he came by night into the garden p 
to the arbor, as we had agreed- > - . And there I had long b^n waiting 
for him, trembling viHth fear and grief. He too was trembling all over 
and was white as chalk, and in his hands was a dissolver- . - ■ 

Natasha (rrflcfrtHp sunflozuer seeds with her teeth) : Well, well! 
People mnst be right when they say that students are desperate char¬ 
acters. 

Nastya : And he said to me in a terrible voice; "My priceless love!' 

Bubnov; Ho, hot Priceless? 

Baron; Wdt! If you don’t like it, don't listen; but don’t interfere 
with her lying,— Go ont 

Nastya: “My charming love!” says he. "My parents," says he, 
"will not give their consent lor me to marry you . . . and they threaten 
to curse me forever because of my love for you. And for that reason, 
says he. "I must take my own life." , . . And his dissolver tre- 
menjus and loaded with ten bullets, , - - Farewell, says he, delight¬ 
ful friend of my heart ! I have decided beyond recall. ... Life without 
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you is impossible for me/' And I answered him: “My cherished dear 
. . . Raoul . . /' 

Bubnov (surprised}: V\Tiat? How's that? Growl? 

Baron (guffaws) % But, Nastya! Last time, you know^ it was 
Gaston I 

Nastya (jumping i*^): Shut up * . » you wretches! Oh . * . you 
stray monads 1 Can you , . ^ tan you understand . . . love? Real 
love? And I—I have had it - . . real love! (To ike Bahon.) You 
good-for-nothing I . . . YouYe an educated man. ^ * * You say you 
used to drink your coffee lying in bed. 

Luka * Here* you men, wa-ait! Don't you hinder her I Respect her 
feelings! p . . The words don't matter; the point is^ why the words 
are said I Keep on with your story^ my girl: that*s all right! 

Bubnov: Preen your feathers, crow: go ahead! 

BarjOn : Well—go on ( 

Natasha: Don't listen to them! . . . WTiat do they amount to? 
TheyVe doing it just because theyVe envious. . . . They haven't any¬ 
thing to tell about themselves, 

Nastya (sitting down ogaln} : I don^t want to any more! I won't 
speak ... if they don*t believe it , , . if they laugh at me. (Sud- 
detily^ {nterrupting hersetf^ she is silent for seueral seconds; then, shut¬ 
ting her eyes once more^ she continues in a loud^ heated tone^ u^vtng 
her hand in time to her words, and seeming to be listening to distant 
music.} And so I answered him: ^^Joy of my life! My bright moon! 
I too ivithout you find it utterly impossible to live in this world . . . 
because I love you so madly, and because I shall ever love you while 
the heart beats within my bosom! But/* T said^ “lake not your young 
life . * . since it is necessary for your dear parents^ whose only joy you 
are. . . . Rather abandon me! Rather let me perish . . . from grief 
for you^ my beloved ^ ^ . T alone - . . I, worthless wretch! Let me 
p ^ , perish—it matters not! I . + * am of no use at all . » , there 
is nothing left for me ^ ^ . nothing whatever. » . (Covers her face 
with her hands and weeps noiselessly.) 

Natasra (turning a$ide^ in a low fijjti?); Don^t cry I . , ^ You 
mustn't I 

(Luka^ smiting r strokes Naetya*s head^) 

Bubnov (guffaws) : Oh^ ain't she the devifs doll, though? 

Baron (also laughing): Do you think that's true, granddad? She 
read It all in that book, Fat(d Laue. ^ ^ If5 all humbug! Let her 

alone! 

Natasha: What's that to you? Shut up, j-ou . . . Cod-forsaken 
wretch! 
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Nastya (/nrjfflijfy) : Damned soul! Worthless creature! Where’s 
your soul? 

Luka ^taking Nastya's arm): Let's go away, my dear! Never 
mind I , . . Don’t be angry! / know. . . . / believe youl You are 
right and not they. ... If you believe yoa had real love . . , then you 
had it f You did! And don’t be angry at him, at your fellow-lodger. 

. . . Maybe he’s laughing at you just from envy, . , . Maybe be never 
had any'Aing real . . - nothing at all! Come on 1 

Nastya ^prestittg hcf htittds tightly to /ifv hosom^ ; It 5 true, grand¬ 
father, that all happened! . . . It’s all truel . . . That student . . . 
was a Frenchman, . . . Hia name was Gaston- ... He had a little 
black beard . . , and wore patent leather shoes. . . . May thunder 
strike me on the spot if it's not true! And he loved me so . . . loved 

Luka: / know! Never mind! / believe you! In patent leather 
shoes, do you say? Oh, my; oh, my! Well, and you loved him too? 
{They go out arouttd the confer.') 

Baron : Well, that girl is certainly silly. . . . She’s a good sort, but 

she’s silly. I can't stand it! * 1 tm. 

Bubnov: Why is it that people are so fond of telling lies? They 
alway's act as if they were answering the slate prosecutor. . . . Honest ! 

Natasha: Seems like lying must be pleasanter than the truth. . , . 
I too - . . 

Baron ; Too what? Go on! 

Natasha : Make things up. ... I make 'em up and . . . wait 
Baron: Wait for what? ^ ^ 

Natasha {confused, but smilhtg ): Just wait. > . , For instance, 1 
think: To-morrow , . . some one will come , . , somebody • 
of the ordinary. ... Or something will happen . . . also something 
out of common. , ■ , I wait for a long time ... wait all the time, ... 
But in real life . , . what is there to wait for? 

{A pause.) t j > 

Baron (wifA a grin) : There's nothing to wait for. . . . / don t wait 
for anythii^t Everything’s been already! , . . It's past and gone! 

. . . Go on! • II 

Natasha; Or ag am ... 1 imagine that to-mornjw . . . Til die all 

of a sudden. . , . And that makes me feel creepy. ... In summer it’s 
fine to dream about death. . . . There are thunderstorms in the sum¬ 
mer. . . . You may be struck by lightning any time. 

Baron: Life’s not easy for you. . . . That sister of yours has a 
devilish character! 

Natasha: But for whom is life easy? It's hard for everybody. * . . 
1 can see that. 
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{Up £0 this p^^ini Kleshch has been molionkss, indiffermi to whut 
is going an. He now suddenly jumps up.) 

Kleshch; For everybody? You lie? Not for everybody! If it 
were so for everybody, it wouldn't matter! Then it wouldn't hurtl 
, * . No it w'ouldnT! 

Bubnov: What the hell stirred you up? What a howl you gaveJ 

(Kleshch again lies dowit tii his place and growls.) 

Baron: Well, I must go make up mth little Nastya* ^ , If I don't 
make up. she won*t give me the price of a drink, 

Bubnov: Hm, , - . People love to tell lies. . . . Wei!, it*s easy to 
understand about Nastya! She's used to painting her mug* so she 
wants to paint her soul too—put a b!ush on her soul. . , . But . . . 
why should the rest of 'em? Take Luka^ for instance. ... He tells 
a lot of lies . * , and without any profit to himself. . . . He's an old 
man already. . . . Why should he do it? 

Baron {going off^ with a grin): AH people have gray souls. . . . 
Everybody wants to put on some itjsy. 

Luka (romfHi; tw from around the cornier) : What do you tease the 
girl for, squire? You oi^ht not to hinder hen p . , Let her weep and 
amuse herself. . . . She sheds tears for her own pleasure, you know. 
, , , What harm does that do to you? 

Baron: That's silly, old man! Tm sick of her* * * To-day it's 

Raoul, to-monrow it'll be Gaston , . . but it^s always the same old 
bunk! However, I'm going to make up with her. (Goer out.) 

Luka : Go ahead, that's right. * . * Pet her a bit 1 It never does any 
harm to pet a person. 

Natasha: You're a kind rnan, grandfather I , , ^ Why is it that 
you're so kind ? 

Luka: Kind, you say? Well ... all right' if that's so, very well! 
{Behind the red wall or^ heard the law notes of an accordion and a 
song.) Somebody or other ought to be kind, girlie * . , one must pity 
people! Christ pitied all men and told us to do the same, , , . Ijet 

me tell you: If you pity a man in time . . . things go well! For 

Instance, I worked as a watchman at a country house, for an engineer 
near Tomsk. . . . Wel!^ all right! The house was in a forest, it was 

a lonely spot - * ^ and it was winter and I all alone in the house. 

. , , That was fine and splendid! Only once I heard men bregddng m! 

Natasha: Robbers? 

Luka : Exactly* So they were breaking in! ... 1 took my gun and 
went out. * . . I caught sight of two men opening a window—and they 
were so bu^y with their job that they didn't even see me. I shouted 
to 'em: "Hey there, get out of here!*' . . . And so they came at me 
with an as* - . * I gave 'em fair warning: "'Keep awayf" says L **or 
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ril shoot right off!" . . . And I aimed the gun first at One and then 
at the other* So they fell on their knees: “Let us offl” says they. 
Well, I was pretty hot by that time—owing to the a*, you know! 
"I tried to drive you off, you scamps," says I, “and you didn't go. . . . 
And now," says I, ''break off some branches, one of you.” So th^ 
broke 'em. And then I gave ’em orders; “One of you lie down and 
the other flog him!” And so at my orders they flogged each other. 
And when they were through with the flogging, they said to me: 
“Unde,” says they, “give us some bread for Girist’s sake! We've been 
going without a bite in our bellies," says they. That's the kind of 
robbers they were, dearie . . . (Zr(iui7/i.r.) that’s the kind of men that 
used an ax! Yes . . . they were good peasants both of them, . . . 
And I says to 'em: "Y^on ought to have asked me for bread in the 
first place, you scamps." "We're sick of that," says they. “You 
ask and ask, and nobody gives you anything . . , that hurts!" So 
they stayed w'ith me for that whole winter. One of ’em—his name was 
Stepan—would take the gun and stroll off Into the forest. . . . But 
the other—that was Yakov—was always ailing, coughed all the time. 

. . . So the three of us guarded that house. When spring came, 
“Good-by, uncle 1” says they. And they went off to Russia on their 
wanderings. 

Natasha: Were they escaped convicts? 

Luka: Just so—convicts; they'd got away from a penal settlement. 
. . . They were good peasants! ... If I hadn’t had pity on them, 
maybe they'd have killed me ... or something like that, . . , And 
then would have come trial and prison, and Siberia—where's the sense 
in that? A prison can’t teach you anything good, and Siberia can't 
teach you either . . . but a man can teach you ... be canl A man 
can teach you goodness, , . - That's a plain fact! 

(A fiause.) 

BttBKOv: Ye-es, maybe! . , . But now I . , . don't know how to 
tell lies! What's the use of 'em? I think you ought to blurt out the 
whole truth, just as it is! Why should you biggie about it? 

Kleshch (syffdettfy furtififtiff ufi offain, as if bitriird, s/touis ); A^Tiat 
truth? Where is truth? (Slaffiiiig ni^j.) Here's truth 1 

No work! ... No strength! There’s truth! Nowhere to turn, no¬ 
where to turn! Just have to croak—^^that’s what truth is! The devil! 
What . . , what use is truth to me? If I only had a breathing spell! 
. . . Only a breathing spell I How am I to blame? , . . ^Vhy should 
I be hit with truth ? I can't live—devil take it!—can't live I . . . 
That’s what truth is I 

Bubnov: Well, well I . . - The fit's on him! 

Luka: Lord Jesus! . - . Listen, my dear fellow! You— 
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Kleshch (iremhling With : You keep saying: '"Tru-uth!” 

You coin fort everybody, old man. . . . But I tell you, I hate everybody! 
And that truth of yours—curse it, damn it! Do you understand ? Take 
that in! Damn truth! {Kwis ^ound the corner, looking back or he 

Luka: Ho, ho* bo! How excited the man did get. - - . And where 
did he run off to ? 

Natasua: Looks as if he'd gone crazy. 

Bubnov: He got it off in great shape! Just as if he was playing 
in the theatre. , . . That often happens with him. . , . He ain't used 
to Hie yet. 

Pepel in dowiy from arouJid the corner) : Peace to this 

honorable company 1 Well, Luka, you sly old gray beard, are you still 
telling stories? 

Luka: You ought to have seen . . . how that man was shouting 
here! 

Pepel: That was Kleshch, wasn't it? What's he up to? He’s run¬ 
ning as if he'd been scalded, 

Luka: You’ll run, if it ever . . . gels a grip on your heart like that. 

Pepel (fitting down) : I don't like him. . , . He's awful ill-tempered 
and proud. {Taking off Kleshch.) "‘Pm a worldnEman." And he 
thinl^ that everybody else is below him. . . . Work ahead, if you like 
lo . . . but why should you be proud about it? If you value men just 
by the work they do . . . then a horse is better than any manj it just 
hauls and—keeps still I— Natasha, are your folks at home? 

Natasha: They've gone to the graveyanl. . - . After that they were 
going to the all-night service. 

Pepel: So, I see, you're at liberty. . , . That don't happen often! 

Luka {pensively, to Bubnov) : So . . . you talk . . , about truth. 
. . - That truth of yours don't always suit man^s ailments. . . . You 
can't always heal a soul with truth. * . , Take this case, for instance; 
f knew a oertaln man who beheved in the Land of Truth. . . . 

Bubnov: In wha-at? 

Luka: In the Land of Truth. Somewhere in the world, he said, 
there must be a Land of Truth , . . and in that land, he thot^ht, dwelt 
a special kind of people . . . good people. They respected One another; 
they aided one another in every little thing . . , and all was hne and 
splendid in their country I And so that man kept intending to set out 
, * * and look for that Land of Truths He was a poor man and had 
a hard life, - . - But even when he was so badly off that he was just 
ready to lie down and die, he never lost courage, but just used to grin 
and keep repeating: "Never mind! PH stand itl I'll wait a little while 
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longer, and then—^I’ll quit all this life and—I'll go off to the Land of 
Truth. . - That vvas his only joy—that Iand« 

PEt-ELiWell? Did he go? 

Bubnov : Where to ? Ho, ho! 

Lvka; Wdl then, to that place—this happened in Siberia—they sent 
3J1 exile, a learned man. . . . That learned man had books and maps 
and all sorts of stuff, , , . So this man I was speaking of said to that 
learned man: "Please be good enough to show me where lies that Land 
of Truth, and how do you get there?” At once tlie learned man opened 
his books and spread out his maps. , . . He looked and looked—but 
there wasn't any Land of Truth anywhere I It was all exact, all lands 
were put down, but there wasn't any Land of Truth I 

Pepel (m a low voke): Well? Isn’t there any? (Bubnov guf¬ 
faws.) 

Natasha: Just you wait. . . . Well, grandfather? 

Luka: The man wouldn't believe it, . . . “There must be such a 
land,” says he; “look harder! Otherwise," says he, “your books and 
maps are no good, if there’s no Land of Truth." . . . The learned man 
took offense. “My maps are most exact," says he, "but there’s no 
Land of Truth anywhere." Well, then the man got angry—how could 
he help it? He'd lived and lived, suffered and suffered, and still be¬ 
lieved that there was one; but the maps showed that there wasn't! This 
was robbery I . . . And he says to the learned man ; "Oh, you , , . 
scoundrel! You’re a rascal, and not a learned man at all." , , . And 
he gave him a box on the ear 1 And then he gave him more, too! 
(Afler a pause.) And after that he went home and—hanged himself! 

(Alt are silent. Luka, smiling, looks at Pepel and Natasha.) 

Pepel (fa a tow voice) i Devil take you! , . . That's not a jolly 
story I 

Natasha: He couldn't stand being cheated, 

Bubnov (glumly ): That’s all fairy tales, 

Pepel: Well, well I ... So much for the L.and of Truth! ... So 
it proved there wasn't any, 

Natasha: I'm sorry , , , for that man. 

Bubnov: That story was all made up too! Ho, ho! TrP nd of Truth! 
What next? Ho, ho, ho! (Disappears from the Tiiindoto.) 

Luka (nodding his head io^vards Bubnov’s wiHdoH') : He’s Laugh* 
ing! Hee, hce, hce! (After a pause.) WeU, boys! . . . Health and 
wealth to you! I’m going to leave you soon, 

Pepel: WTierc are you going now ? 

Luka : Down south to the Ukrainians. , , , I hear they've discovered 
a new religion there. ... I must take a look. . . , Yes, I must I . . . 
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are always scarchini', always wanting to get something better. 
. . . Lord grant tbem patience t 

Pepel: Do you think they’ll ever find k? 

Luka: Who—^men? They’ll find it! He who secka» shall find. . . . 
He who wishes with all his heart, shall find I 

Natasha; H they’d only find something . . . think up something 
better 1 

Luka: They’ll think it up! Only we must aid them, girlie ... we 
must respect them. 

Natasha: How can I aid them? Fm helpless myself. 

Pepel (with decision ); Once more I . . . I'm going to talk to you 
again , . . Natasha. , . . Now, in his presence. . . . He knows every¬ 
thing. Come , . . with me! 

Natasha: Where.to? One prison after another? 

Pepel: I’ve told you that I’ll quit thieving! It's the truth—I will! 
If I’ve said it. I'll do it I I can read and write. . . . I’ll work. ... He 
says that we must go to Siberia of our own accord. . . . %¥ell, let's go 
there 1 Can't we? ... Do you think I’m not disgusted with my owm 
life? Oh, Natasha! 1 know. ... I see it all! ... I comfort myself 
with the thought that other men steal more than I do and live respected 
by the world. . . . Only that don’t help me! That ain’t what I want! 
It ain't that I repent, ... I don’t believe in conscience. . . . But— 
I feel one thing; I must live . . . differently! I must live better 1 I 
must live so . . . that I can respect myself. 

Luka:,T hat’s right, my dear boyl The Lord grant you that! . . . 
Christ aid you! That's right; a man must respect himself. 

Pepel: I’ve been a thief since my earliest childhood, . , . Every¬ 
body has always called me thief Vaska, Vaska the son of a thief 1 Aha? 
So? Well then—all right! Then I’m a thief! . . . Understand; per¬ 
haps I'm a thief merely out of spite ... am a thief simply because 
nobody ever took a notion to call me any other name. . , . Here, 
Natasha, call me something else, %irill you? 

Natasha (sad(y) : Somehow I don’t believe . . . what anybody says 
. . . and I'm restless to-day. ... My heart aches ... as if I were 
expecting something. You made a mistake to start this talk to-day, 
Vasily. 

Pepel. When should I speak of such things? I'm not saying this 
for the first time. 

Natasha: And why should I go vrith you? You see . . . after all 
. . . 1 don’t love you very much. . . . Sometimes ... I like j'ou . . , 
but now and then it makes me sick to look at you. . . . It’s quite plain 
that I don t love you. ... When a girl's in love, she can’t see arndhing 
bad in the man she loves ... but I see plenty in >-00. 
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Pep£L: You’JI come to love me: never fear about that! I'll teach 
you to like me, . , ^ You Just fall in with me! For more than a year 
I’ve been watching you. . , . I see that you’re a girl of principle . . . 
a good girl ... a person that I can rely on. . . . I’ve come to love 
you very muchl 

(VasiltsAj dressed in her best, opftears in the vdiidow and listens 
standing close to the frame,) 

Natasha; Yes. Yotiva come to love me, but my sister^— 

Pepel (iaken aback ); Well, what's she? There are plenty , . of 
her sort. 

Luka; Don't you care, girU If there’s no bread, folks eat chaff . . . 
if there’s no bread at all. 

Pepel (ghomUy): Do have pity on meJ My life’s not sweet. 

It's a wolf's life—gives me small joy, . I seem to be drowning in 
a bog: whatever I catch hold of is all rotten , . . nothing holds me up. 
... Your sister, I thought, was different. ... If she weren’t ... so 
greedy for money, for her sake I’d . . . undertake anything! If she 
were only mire all over. . . . Well, she needs somethipg else ... she 
wants money . . . and she wants her own way. . . . And her own 
way ... is to play the strumpet. She can never help me. . , , But 
you’re Eke a young fir tree; you’re prickly, but you bold a man up. 

Luka : Let me tell you, girlie: Marry him, marry him I He's a decent 
lad, a good sort! Just you keep reminding him every now and then 
that he's a good lad, so that he won't forget about it, you know 1 He'll 
believe you, . . . You Just keep telling him: "Vasya, you’re a good man 
—don’t forget that!’’ Just think, darling, where have you to go if you 
don't marry him? Your sister is a wild beast, and I needn’t speak 
about her husliKmd; the old man is worse than any words! . . . And 
then all this life herd . . . Where have you to go tol But the lad is 
a strong fellow'. 

Natasha: I’ve nowhere to go to. . . . I know that. , . . I’ve thought 
about it. . . . But the only thing is—1 don’t trust anybody. . . . But 
I’ve nowhere to go to. 

Pepel : There’s one road. . , . Well, I won’t let you start on that 
road. ... I’d rather kill you. 

Natasha (fwii’/iiij) ; There! I’m not your wife yet, and you want 
to kill me already. 

Pepel (embracing her ); Stop it, Natasha! It makes no difference! 
Natasha (snuggling up to him): Well, let me tell you one thing, 
Vasily—I'll tell you the truth as I’d tell it to God I— The first time you 
s^kc me . . . or do me wrortg in any other way ... I won't hesitate; 
I'U either hang myself, or— 

Pepel; May my arm dry up if 1 ever touch you! 
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Luka: That's all right: don't worry, darling! He needs you more 
than vou do him, 

Vasilisa {from the windmu): So the match is arranged I Love and 
harmony 1 

Xatasiia; They've come home! . , , Oh, Lord! They saw us I . . . 
Oh, Vasily! 

I^pel: \Miat are you scared of? Nobody dares to touch you now I 
Vastltsa: Don't be afraid, Natalya ^ He won't beat you. ... He 
Gan*t dtber beat you or love you. . , . 1 know! ^ 

Luka: Ah. that woman 1 , . . She's a venomous stiake! 

\-asilisa: His bravery 's mostly in ivords, 

KosTVrEV onf of ihe : Natasha ^ you lazy slutp what 

are you doing here? Just gossiping? Complaining of your own 
family? And the samovar isn't re^y* is it? The table isn^t set? 
Natasha (going out): But you intended to go to church, 

Kostylev: It's none of your business, what we intended to do! You 
ought to attend to yoiir work and do what you \vere ordered I 

Pefel: Shut up, youl She's not your servant any more. * , . 
Natalya, don't you go! . . . DonT you do anjlhiugt 

KaVasha: Don't you give commands! . . . It's too soon yeti 
(Coci" oit/.) 

Pefel (to Kostvlev} : That'll do for you! You've bullied the 
girl . . . long enough! Now she^s mine! 

Kostylev : You'urs ? WTien did you buy her ? How mudi did you 
pay? (VaSIOSA guffarji/s.) 

Luka: Va^ya! You'd better be going. 

Pefel: You two gay birds, look out! You may weep soon! 
Vasilisa: Ohp I"m scared! Oh, Pm afraid! 

Luka : Vasily* go away! Don't you^ see she's egging you on? Shc^s 
getting you mad — don't you understand ? 

Pepel: Yes - . - aha! She lies! (Te Vasilisa.) You lie! What 
you want wnon't happen! 

Vasilksa: And what I don't want won't happen either, Vasya! 

Pepel (shaking /ir> fist ut her) i We'll see* (Cocj oift.} 

V'asilisa {disappearing from the wfHdow) : Pll give you a fine 
wedding! 

Kostylev (going up to Luka) : WTial have you to say^ old man? 
Luka: Nothing, old man! 

KostVLEv: All right. * . * You're leaving, they say? 

Luka: It's high time. 

Kostylev: Where to? 

Luka: Where my eyes lead me. 
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Kostvlev: That means tramping. . . . I see ycm don’t find it con¬ 
venient to Jive long m one place; ain’t that so’ 

Luka: Und^ a stone that lies stili. they say! no water floivs. 
Kostylev: Thats a stone. But a man should live in one spot 

k wanTto A c wherever 

It wants to. . . , A man should fit himself to one snot nm 
over the earth helter-skelter. spot - * - not roam 

Luka: But what if a man feds at home everywhere’ 

Kostylev: Then he's a tramp ... a useless man. ... A man must 
be of some use . . . must work. 

Luka : You don't say 1 

* wanderer, a stranger? 
Hes a strange man ... not like other people. ... If he’s rLlIv 

Strang, he Imows something . , . he's found out something or other 
- . . something that nobody needs to know. . . . Perhaps he's even 

found out the truth on his wanderipgs-Well, wc don't need to 

know eveiT .ort of truth-no. we don't! He can keep it to himself 
.^dshutup! If hes really . . . strange . . . he kreps quiet about 
It! else he talks that nobody can understand him. And he 

tTf^r "-f'JJe with anjthing, doesn’t siir p^p^e 

up for nothing. . , How people live is none of his business. 

He must lead a nghteous life himself . . . must live in forests in 
caves . . . unseen by other men! And he should hinder no man,'con- 

torid “'I sins of the 

world * • ■ for mine . for yours ... for all sins! For this verv 

pur^^ he flees from the vanities of the world ... in order to pray 
That is the right way. . . . (Afier a pause.) But you? . . . \\Tiit 
sort of a wanderer are you? ... You have no passport. ! . . A 

yS Jey “ *^*'“*^-passports. . . 

Luka: Some people are Just humans, and others arc real men 

toSSs"^' any riddles 

' ”'’1 I say is: There is land unfit 

grows.T. VhUlhelSn" ' ™ «’ 

Kostylev ; Well ? WTiat do you mean by that ’ 

Luka; Take you. for instance. ... If the Lord God hitn-a^lf cT,™.w 
ay to you, ’’Mikhail, 1^ a man!” all the same notiung would come if 
u. . . . Youd remain forever such as you are now 
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Vasilisa in) : Mikhail Ivanovich, come and have tea. 

Kostylev (to Luka) : Look here, you! Get out of here! Leave this 
lodging! 

Vasilisa: Yes, you clear outp old man! . , . Yout tongue^s altogether 
too long, , , , And who knows? Maybe youVe an escaped convict, 

Kostvlev: Look out that we don't see hide nor hair of you here 
after to-day! Otherwise Hi — t Look out! 

Luka: You'll call your uncle? Go ahead and do it! , . , Tell him 
you've caught a convict, * * , Your uncle may get a reward—three 
kopeks I 

Bubnov (at th^ window) : What are you trading in here? WhajtU 
he get three kopeks for? 

Luka : TheyVe threatening to sell me, 

Vasilisa Arr AiirAand): Come on! 

Bubnov: For three kopeks? Well, look out, old matt! . , . They’ll 
sell you even for one, 

Kostylev {to Bubnov) : You're staring at us like a brownie from 
under the stove! (He starts to go out with hts tm/e,) 

Vasilisa : What a lot of shady characters there are in this world— 
all kinds of swindlers! 

Luka : Hope you'll enjoy your tea I 

Vasiusa (turning back)t Hold your tongue . . . you rotten mush¬ 
room! {She goes out around the corner uiih her husband r) 

Luka : III leave this very evening. 

Bubnov ; That's right. It's alw ays better to leave in good season. 

Luka : True for you, 

Bubnov: I know all about it. Maybe I saved myself from prison and 
hard labor by leaving on time. 

Luka : How's that ? 

Bubnov: That's the truth. It was this way^ my wife hitched up 
with the foreman. . * . The foreman, I must admit, was a man of 
talent. * * . He was a great liand at turning dogs into raccoons . . , cats 
too—into kangaroo fur . . , muskrat . , , any old thing. He was 
clever. So then: my wife hitched up with him . . . and they got so daft 
on each other that any mon^ent they might cither poison me or put me 
out of the way some other fashion, I started to beat my wife . . . and 
the foreman did the same by me, . . . Ik was a fierce fighter! Once 
he pulled out lialf my beard and broke a rib. And I got my temper up 
too. , * . Once I whacked my wife on the crown with an iron yard¬ 
stick . . , Altogether, a great war had begun! But I saw that I 
couldn*t make anything that way . . . they 'd be too much for me! And 
so I made up my mmd that I d murder rny wife . . . made it up for 
sure! But I got hold of myself in time—and left 
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Luka : That was the better way I Let 'em stay there and turn dogs 
into raccoons! 

Bubnov; The only thing was . . , the shop was in tny wife’s name 
, . .and I was Jeft as you see me now! Though, to tell the truth, I'd 
have been sure to drink away the shop. ... I have drinking spells, you 
see. 

Lukaj Drinking'spells ? A-ah! 

Bubnov: Fierce ones! When I begin to swill. I'm just consumed by 
dunk, nothing's left but the akin, . . . And then, I'm lazy. I just 
hate to work I 

{Satin omJ ike Actoe eome iw, ^warrertn^,) 

Satin : Stuff and nonsense 1 You won't go anywhere I , , , All that's 
tommy rot? See here, old man; What have you been stuffing into the 
ears of this poor old candle-end? 

Actor; You lie I Tell him that he lies, grandfather I I'm going! 
rve been working to-day: I swept the street ... and I didn’t drink 
vodka I How’s that? There's my pay—thirty kopeks, and I’m sober! 

Satin: That’s all humbug! Give the money to me: I’ll drink it up 
... or I’ll lose the money at cards. 

Actor : Get out of here I That’s for the journey! 

Luka (to Satin) : What are you driving him wild for? 

Satin : ’'Now rede me, enchanter, beloved of Penm, The good and 
the ill that’s before me.'’ * I’ve been cheated all to smithereens, my 
boy. All is not lost, grandfather; there are cleverer sharpers in the 
world than I ami 

Luka; You re a jolly fellow, Konstantin; good company! 

Bubnov : You come here, actor! 

{The Actor goes to the window and squats in front of it. They 
converse in m undertone.) 

Satin; When I was young, my friend, I was great fun I I like to 
remember those times t . . . I was a broth of a boy ... danced splen¬ 
didly, was a good actor, liked to make folks laugh. ... It was fine! 
Luka : How was it that you lost your trail? Eh? 

Satin: How curious you are, old man? You'd like to know every¬ 
thing, ... And what good will it do you? 

Luka : I want to understand the ways of man. . . . But when I look 
at you, I don't understand you I You're a splendid fellow, Konstantin 
- • . not stupid a bit—but then . . . 

Satin: It's the prison, grandfather! I stayed in prison four years 
and seven months. , . , And after the prison, there’s no diance! 

Luka : Oh, ho, ho I What were you in prison for ? 


•Fran Pushkin, The I^ty af the Wiie Oteg,' e. Shaw. 
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Satin ; All on account of a scoundrel. ... I killed a scoundrel in a 
fit of fury. ... It was in prison that I learned how to play cards. 

Luka: And you killed him on account of a woman? 

Satin : On account of my own sister. . . . But you just let tip! I 
don't like to have people question me. . . - And . . - all that was long 
ago. - . - My sister’s dead. . . ■ Nine years have gone by . . . since 
then. . . , My dear man, that sister of mine was just a splendid girl I 

Luka : You don't make a bnrden of life! Now here just a fetv min¬ 
utes ago . . . that locksmith fairly howled! . , , Wo-o-owl 

Satin : Kleshch ? 

Luka : Yes. "There's no work!" he shouted, "there’s nothing at all 1 

Satin : He’ll get used to k. . . . What shall I do to kill time? 

Luka (in a lout} voice} : Look! There he comes! 

(Kleshch comes stoutly, flit ttead drooping,} ^ 

Satin : Hey. widower! What’re you hanging your nose for? What’re 
you trying to think up? 

Kleshch : I’m thinking . . . what I’ll do now. I've no tools left 
. , . the funeral ate up everything! 

Satin : Let me give you some advice! Don’t do anything! Just take 
up room on earth 1 

Kleshch ; That's right! . . . Talk away I ... I’m ashamed to look 
people in the face. 

Satin: Drop thatl People ain't ashamed because your life's worse 
than a dog's. . . . Just think I You won’t work, I won’t either. . . . 
Hundreds and thousands more . , . everybody—do you understand?— 
everybody will quit work I Nobody will consent to do anything,— 
What'll happen then? 

Kleshch : Everybody will croak from hunger. 

Luka {to Satin) : With talk like that yon ought to join the Fugitives. 
. . . There are such people; they’re called Fugitives.* 

Satin : I know. . , . They aren’t fools, grandfather! 

(From the Kostylez's^ rii'ndow is wofted a screom from NataSHA: 
"Why? Don't! . . . Why?") 

Luka (nwearify): Is that Natasha? Is she screaming? Eh? Oh, 
you— 

{From the Kostyievs’ lodging comes a confused uproor, the sound of 
broken dishes, and the piercing shriek of Kostylev; ”0-oh! . . . You 
heretic , . . you hag.") 

Vasilisa; Wait! . . . Hold on! . . . I’ll give it to her! . . . There 
. . . there! 

Natasha: They're beating—they’re killing me! 


* The refermcE is to one of the Russian rellgioits seels. 
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Satin (j/Ktirfttijr into the wndow ); Hey, you there! 

Luka (bustlinff about) ; Get VasilyJ . . * We must call that Vasya! 
* . . Oh, Lord 1 Boys! . . , KeUows! 

Actor (runiiing out} : I'U call him , . . right away! 

Bubnov; They’ve b«n beating her very often lately. 

Satin; Come on, old man! , . . We'll be witnesses! 

Luka (following Satin) ; Much good I am as a witness! What's 
the use I . . , Jf we could only get Vasily in a hurry. 

Natasha: Sister! . . . sister dear! . . . Vasi-i’i—! 

Bubnov; They've stopped her mouth. . . . I'll go and take a look. 
(The tt^rcNir in Ibe Kostyletf^ lodging subsidctr evidctUly receding 
from the ckamber into the hatl. The old matt ts heard to shout: "Stop!" 
A door j/iBirtj violeittiy^ and this sound suddenly cuts 0^ all the uftroar. 
The stage is quiet. It is eueniji^ twilighL) 

been sitting on the pile of wood, heedless of all 
about him, ru^^in^ his hmsds taoiently. He begins to mumble something, 
at first then come the words): Well then? ... A man 

must live. . . . (Aloud.) I need a shelter. , . . Don't I ? There is 
no shelter. . . . There's nothing at all! Man is alone . . . alone, all 
hy himself, . . . There is no help I 

(He goes out sloady, bent over. There ore some seconds of ominous 
sdettce. Then somewlcere in the passage a diUt noise begins, a chaos of 
sounds. It grows and approaches. Separate voices are audible.) 
Vasiusa: I’m her sister! Let go of her I 
Kostylev : What right have you ? 

Vasilisa; Convict? 

Satin; Call Vaska! . . , Hurry up! Wrymug, hit him! 

(A police iohistle.) 

Tatar (running in from the house: his right ann is in a sling ): Is 
any law for you kill by daylight? 

Wrymug (cohiir^ »«, followed by Medvedev) ; Well, I gave him 
one! 

Medvedev: Wliat business have you to be fighting? 

Tatar; And you? What your duty? 

Medvedev (chasing Wrymug) : Stop! Give me back my whistle. 
Kostylev: Abram! Catch him! . . , Seize him? He's killed me. 
(KvASliNYA and Nastya come in from around the comer, leading 
Natasha, her hair dislteveled. Satin follows, walking backwards and 
beeping off VaSIUSa, who, wmdng her arms, beeps trying to strike her 
Aster. Around her Aleshka skips as if beioitched, whistles in her ears, 
shouts, and yells. Then come a few more tattered figures, wic» and 
women,) 

Satin (to Vasilisa) ; Where are you going? You dantoed owl! 
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Vasilisa; Get out of here, convict! I'll tear her to pieces if I have 

(fwifiwff Natasha anwj;): That's enough, Vasilisa; 

aren't vorx ashamed I What makes you so beastly f 
(,«•»«» SAT.K) : Atol . . . rv« pt 
Satin’ Whack 'em, Wrymug! . < - Vaskat , . . Vaskal 
(All toffcibcr into a heap around the passage, near 

Ju They fca/NATASHA fo the right and seat her on tl^e heap of 
awfld. PepeL rushes in from the passage and silently. WtiA vigorous 
movements, pushes everybody aside.) 

Pepel; Where's Natalya? You— s. ak ,«r Vaskal 

KosT’i'tEV (fiiHflff refuge around the corner) . Abraifl. G _ 

. . T,C,, hdp him »p.v.« V^k.1 H,-. A t!*f . . . . robb.rl 

'Pp’pgT ■ A.fi'd vou re iifi ■otd wrctclil . 

safhat only the upper half of his body can be seen from around the 

corner. Pepel rMjfifJ fo N^asha.) . .u,, 

Vasilisa : Beat Vaska t Darlings . . . beat tlte thief. ^ 

Medvedev (ffieMfiuff to Satin): You cant m^dl - ■ • ■ 
family affair! They belong to each othw—and who are you. 

Pepel- How did—? What did she hit you with? A knife? 
KtASKNVA: Just look what beasts! They've scalded the girl s kgs 

with boiling water! 

Nastva; They tipped over the samovar. 

Tatar: Maybe accident. . . . Must know sure. . . . Mustnt speak 
Natasha {almost fainting): Vasily ... take me . . . hide me 

”va^u.*: LordI S.,1 Ttey'v. kilM him. 

{All crov’d together at the passage, around Kostvlev. Bubnov 
emerges from the throng and goes to Pepel^ 

Bubnov (m o tow tone) : Vaska! The old man . , . wdl ... 

af him as if he failed to understand) : ^ 
the V * V we must take her to the hospital. ^ » e Welh 1U se e 
! 

Bubnov: 1 tell you: somebody's laid out the old man. 

{The uproar on the Stage mbridw Hhe 
Individud Aiu/icd exclamations are heard: Really. \ ^ i- 

“Wba^at?" “Let’s beat it, manl" "Oh, the devil 1 Ij»k out n^ l 

"Gear out before the police comet" The crowd diminishes, reopte 
leave. Bubnov, the Tatar. Nastva. and Kvashnva rtish to the corpse 
of Kostvlev.) 
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Vasiusa (getting up ^otn the ground, she shouts voith a triumphant 
voice ): They've kiUed him . . . killed my hu^bai^d! There's the man 
who killed him! Va$ka killed him* I saw him! I>arling$j I saw him! 
Well now, Vasya? Polite! 

Pepel (toalking ffatjy from Natasha) : Let me go! * * * Get away! 
(Looking at the old vtan, to Vasixisa.) Wdl? Ate you glad? 
(Tow^Atfl^ the corpse ’with his foot) He^s croaked . , . the old cur! 
It's come out your way. . . . Wei! , . , hadn't I better finish you too? 

(He rushes nt her, SatjK and Whvmug seise him gukkiy* VaSIUSa 
disappears in the passage ,) 

Satis- : Think what you're doing! 

Wrtmug; Whoa I Where're you running to? 

Vasilisa {reappearing) : Well, Vas 3 fap my precious darling? You 
can't escape your fate, . . . Police! AbraiUp \¥histlel 
Medvedev : Those devils have tom off luy whistlep 
Aleshka : Here it is I (He whistles. Medvedev rushes after him.) 
Satin (kadmg Pepel towards Natasha) : Vaska, don't be scared! 
Ki!1ing In a scuffle is a small matter! That comes cheap, 

Vasilisa: Hold Vaska! He killed him. ... I saw iti 
Satin : I struck the old man three times myself. * * . He didn't need 
much ] Call me as a witnesSi Vaska+ 

Pepel: I don't want to justify tnyselL . . , I want to bring in 
Vasilisa * * * and 111 do it! She wanted this. . . . She stirred me up 
to kill her husband. . . . She stirred me up ! 

Natasha (suddeniy, in a loud -i/oice) : Aha ... I understand! . . . 
So that's the way, Vasily I Listen, kind people! They work together! 
My sister and he—they work together! They arranged all this business! 
Ain't that so, Vasily? , . , That was why you were talking with me a 
while ago ... so that she could hear everything? Kind people t She's 
his mistress. * ^ . AH of you know that. ^ * . Everybody knows it. 

. . , They work together I It wa$ she—she who stirred him up to kill 
her husband. . . . The husband was in their way. . . , And I w-as in 
their way. , , , So they just mangled me. 

Pepel: What do you mean, Natalya! . . . What are you saying? 
Satin: What the devil I 

Vasilisa: You lie! She lie&. . , . I . . . It was he, Vaska, that 
killed him! 

Natasha : They work together! Damn you I Damn you both! 
Satin: Welh what a mess! . . . Look out, Vasily! They'D drown 
you yet. 

Wevmug: This is beyond me! . , . Oh, what a business! 

Pepel : Natalya, can yon , . . really . . * ? Can you believe that 1 
. , . helped her? . . . 
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Satis: For God's sake. Natasha, just . . . cousiderJ 
Vasilisa {in the passage) : They’ve killed my husband, yo^ Honor. 
. Vaska Pepel, the thief—he killed him. Mr. Pobec Captain. ... 1 

saw it. . . . Everybody saw it. ^ v a 

Natasha (fojj/iii? about, almost uuconmffKj): Kind people. . 
My sister and Vaska killed him 1 Listen, police! It she. my si^ 
put him up to it . . . stirred up - . . her bver. . . That s he damn 
himl . . . They killed him! Take 'em . . - bring em to trial. . . - 
Take me too. . . - Take me to prison I For Christ's sake - . . take 

me to prison 1 


ACT IV 

The scene is the some as in Act /. but Pepel's rootn /x« disappeared; 
the partitions have been removed. And in the place w/ifre KleshcH 
formerly sat. there is no anvil, fn the corner once by Pepel S 

rocuii, ties the Tatar, tossing about and occasionally ^oamng. At the 
table sits Kleshch, repairing an accordion and occasionally the 

keys At the other end of the table sit Satin, the Baron, and Nastya. 
In front of them are a bottle of vodka, three bottles of beer, and a large 
chunk of black bread. The Actoh « /erring and coughing on the stove. 
It is nighttime; the lodging is lighted by a lamp that stands in the center 
of the table. Outside the wind is howling. 

Kleshcs: Ye-es ... he disappeared at the time of that row here. 
Baron : He vanished from under the eyes of the police like smoke 

from the face of the fire. ^ ..t, • n 

Satis : Thus sinners vanish away from before the face of the just, 
Nastya : He was a nice old man! . . . But you area t men—you re 
just scum! 

Baron (<fri«HBi7) : To your health, lady I t n 

Satin; He was a queer old boy ... he was I Nastya here fell m 

love with him. , « 

Nastya: I did fall in love with him. ... I love him dearly! That s 

the truth I He saw everything . . . understood cveiything. 

Satin {laughing) : In general , , . for a lot of people he was , . . 
like soft bread for the toothless, 

Baron : Like a plaster for boils, 

Kleshch : He ... had some compassion. ... You people . . . 
have no compassion at all. 

Satin ; What good will it do you if I feel sorry for you' 
Kleshch: Satin, you can—if you can’t fed sorry for anybody . . . 
at least you can keep from insulting him. 
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Tatar (sits down on a bunk and dandks^ his sore arMi as if if were a 
ehitd}: Old mzn was good . . . had law in his soul I Who has law in 
his soul, is good 1 Who has lost the law, is lost himself! 

Barox: What law. Prince? 

Tatar : The law, . . . Many kinds. . . . You know what law. 

Baron : Go on! 

Tat as: Not insult a man—that'^s the law! 

Satin: That^s known as “Statute concerning Criminal and Corrective 
Penalties.*' 

Baron: And further as “Ordinani^ concerning Penalties imposed by 
Justices of the Peace." 

Tatar: They call it "Koran,^* . . . Your Koran must be the law, 

. - . Soul must be Koran. * . * Yes^ it must! 

Kleshcii {trying the accordion ): Oh, the devil t It wheezes! . . * 
But the Prince tells the truth. A man must live by the law . ^ » by 
the Gospel. 

Satin : Go ahead and live by it! 

Baron: Just try! 

Tatar: Mohamtncd gave Koran, said: “That's the law! Do what*s 
written there!" Later will come a time: Koran won't be enough. . . . 
Time will give its law, new* * . . E^'cry time will give its law. 

Satin: Sure! Time has come and given the "Statute concerning 
Penalties.** . . . lt"s a strong ]rw . * . won't wear out soon! 

Nastya {striking on the table with a glass): And why? . * . What 
am I living here for? * . , With you? IT go away, . . I'll go off 
somewhere ... to the end of the world I 

Baron: Without your shoes, lady? 

Nastya: Naked! Ill crawl on all fours I 

Baron : That will be a picturesque spectacle, lady . . * if you go on 
all fours, 

Nastya: Yes, 111 just crawl! If I could only escape from seeing 
your mug! . * . Oh, I‘m so sick of everything I Of all life ... aU 
peopJel 

Satin: If you go^ take the Actor along with you. . - . He's bound 
for the same place. . . . He's found out that only a half-mile from the 
end of the world thorc*s a hospital for organons. , , , 

Actor out from his place on the stove}: Or-ga-nisms^ you 

fool! 

Satin : For organons poisoned by alcohol. 

Actor: Vest Hell got He'll go! . . * You'll seel 

Baron: Who's he> atr? 

Actor : I! 
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Baron r Merci, servant of the goddess . , - what’s her name? The 

goddess of the drama, of tragedy. . - ' 

Actor: The muse, you blockhead! Not the goddess, but the muse 

Satin: Lachcsa . . - Hera . , . Aphrodita . ■ 

knows what‘5 her name!- The old man s responsible for all this- 

He wound up the Actor . - . You understand. Baron. 

Baron : The old man was silly, 

Actor-B oobs! Barbarians 1 Mel-po-mc ne 1 Men without hearts. 
Youll seme'll go away! "Devour yourselves, ye darkened minds. 
tSII poL by Beranger. ... Yes! He will find lumself a 
, . . where there is no , . . no . . - 
Baron: Where there is nothing, sir? . , , t. „ j„ t 

Actor: Yes! Nothing 1 "This cave shall my tomb 1 Thus do I 

die helpless and weak!" Why do you live. Why? 

Baron : Hey, you! Kean or genius of tommyrot! Stop your yelling t 

Actor: You lie! I wilt yell! , .. 

Nabtita her head frojtt the table and niavutg her flriBj). 

Holler ! Let'em hear you 1 

Baron: Where's the sensejady? 

Satin: Let 'em alone. Baron! To hell with you! ... Let ™ shout 
. . and smash their heads! ... Let em! There tt sense m it! 
"Don't hinder people." as the old man said-Yes. it was he, that 

old yeast, that leavened our feUow-lodgers. 

Kleshcb t He beckoned them to come somewhere . . . but he turn 

self didn't show them the road. 

Baron : The old man was a charlatan. 

Nastya: You Uel You’re a charlatan yoursdf 1 

Baron: Shut up, lady! . . ,. „ Horned 

KiisBCH: He didn't love truth—that old man didnt. . . . He used 
to come down hard on the truth. ... And he was d^d right! Sure 
enough, what does the truth amount to here ? Even without it—we can t 
breathe Take the Prince there ; he squashed his arm fes y^ork. 

Thc^ilhaveto »«. the ofl-do you l«r? . . . Th«.', the 

"'satin litriking tht table v^h his fist): Km? ^ ft-”!!' 

You blockheads—keep still about the old man! {More ca/wi/y.) Baron, 

vou tell lies ♦ 'The old man was not a charlatan. What is truth? 
HailV He understood that . . . and you don't! Jou People «e duh 
as brickbats. ... I understand the old man. , . , Yes, I He 
to lie . hut it was out of pity for you. devU take you! The« are lots 
of men who lie out of pity for their neightor. ... I know that I I ve 
read book< ! They lie beautifully, with inspiration, m a way that arouses 
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you! . . . There is a comforting lie, an atoning lie, , , , A He justifies 
the weight that has crushed the arm of the laborer . . . and accuses men 
who die of hunger. , . , I know about liesl If a man is weak of soul 
. . , and if he lives by the sap of other men, then he needs a lie. ... A 
lie supports some men, it gives a refuge to others. . . . But if a man 
is his own master . . . if he is independent and does not prey on his 
neighbor, then what use has he for a lie? Lies are the religion of 
slaves and masters, . . , Truth is the God of the free man! 

Baron: Bravo! Finely said! 1 agree 1 You talk , , . like a gen¬ 
tleman 1 

Satin: Why shouldn’t card-sharpers talk well sometimes, if gentle¬ 
men , , , talk'like card-sharpers? Yes . , . I’ve forgotten a lot, but 
I still knovv a few things 1 The old man? He was clever 1 . . , He 
acted on me like acid on a dirty old coin. . , , Let’s drink his health I 
Fill my glass 1 

(Nastya pouTS out o of heer OKd pfisses it io Satin.) 

Satin {grinning) : The old man lives his ow'H life. . . . He looks at 
everything with his own eyes. Once 1 asked him: "Grandfather, what 
do men live for?’* (Trying to speak with Luka’s voice and imitating 
his rHOHuenmf.) “Eh, men live for a better man, my dear fellow! 
Just for instance, a lot of carpenters are living, and they’re all the scum 
of the earth. . . . And then among them is born a carpenter ... a 
carpenter the like of whom the earth never saw before; he surpasses 
them all, and he has no equal among carpenters. He gives his own 
form to all carpenters' work . . . and all at once he moves the whole 
work twenty years forward. . , , lo just the same way all other men 
. . . locksmiths, for example ... shoemakers and all other working 
men . . . and all peasants . . . and even the gentry: they all live for a 
better man 1 Everybody thinks that he s just passing his life for him¬ 
self, but it turns out that it’s for a better man I For a hundred years 
, , , and maybe for even more they live for a better man!’* 

(Nastya stares fixedly at Satin's face. Klsshch stops working on 
the accordion and also listens. The Baron, hanging his bead, drums 
softly on the table with fiilf fingers. The Actor, leaning out from bis 
place on the stotfe, cautiousiy prepares to descend to one of the bunks.) 

Satin : "Everybody, my dear fellow, everybody that exists, lives for 
a better man! And so we should respect every man. , . . We don t 
know who he is, why he was bom, and what he can do. ... Maybe he 
was bom to bring us happiness ... to be of great benefit to us. ... 
Above all, we should respect the babes ■ . . the little^ children 1 Little 
children need rooitil Do not hinder the babes from living. ... Respect 
the babes!" 

(A pause.) 
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(penshdy ): Hm ! Y«1 For a better man? That . . , re- 

tninds me of our family-An uW stock - . . of the tunes of Cajer- 

ine . . . nobtes . . . warriors I . , . emigres from France. . . ■ ^hey 
were in the state service, and kept mounting higher. . . . Under 
Nicholas I my grandfather, Gustav Debil . . . occupied an important 
post. ^ - * Wealth * ^ . hundreds of serfs * * . horses - - - cooks. » » * 
Nastva: You lie! There wasn't any such thing 1 
Babo^' ijujnphig ujii) :Wha-at? We-ell ... goon 1 
Nastya ; There wasn’t any such thing 1 . n i. i 

Barok : A house in Moscow I A house in St. Petersburg, 

Coaches . . . coaches with coats of arms! 

(Kleshch takes the accordion, rises, and walks to the side of the 
ropin, Tifiience he watches the scene.) 

Nastya: There weren't 1 

Baron: Shut upt I say . . . dozens of footmen! 

Nastya (_with enjayttieHt) \ There wc-eren’t! 

Baron: I'll kill you! 

Nastya {prepari»sf to run aimy) : There werent any coaches ! 

Satin : Quit it, Nastya! Don’t tease him 1 
Baron : Just wait, yon slut I My grand father— 

Nastya ; There w-asn’t any grandfather! There wasn't anything! 
(Satin guffaws.) 

Baron (sitting doom on a bench, exhausted by anger ): Satin, tell 
her , . . tell that trollop . . . What—are you laughing too? Don’t 
you believe it either? (He yells with dcj^aiV^ beating kis fists on the 
table.) That was all true, devil take you both! 

Nastya (/riuiM/f/ifluf/y) : Aha, so you’re howling? Now do you 
know how a man feels when they won't believe him ? 

Kleshch (reiumitig to the table): I thought there was going to be 

a fight. 

Tatar : OkjH, people silly I Very had! 

Baron: I ... I cannot allow myself to be mocked at! I have 
proofs—documents, you devil I ^ 

Satin: Throw ’em away I And forget about your grandfathers 
coaches. , . . You won’t drive far in a coach of the past. 

Baron : But how does she dare 1 
Nastya: Do-o tell! Don't I dare! 

Satin: You see she does dare! How’s she any worse than you are? 
Though in her past you may be sure she didn't have even a father and 
a mother—not to speak of coaches and a grandfather. 

Baron (calming down ): Devil take you! . . . You ... you know 
bow to reason calmly. . , , But I , , . seems that I have no character. 
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Satin : Get one. Tt^s a useful article. . ^ pause.) Nastya, have 
you been to the hosp-ital? 

Nastya: What for? 

Satin : To see Natasha, 

Nastya: The ideal She left there Jong ago. ^ . * Left and—dis¬ 
appeared J There's no trace of her. 

Satin: So —^she^s gone for good. 

Kleshch: rt'$ interesting to see who'lJ put the other in the worst 
hole: Vaska, Vasilisa; or she him. 

Nastya: Vasitisall get olfl She^s sly. But they^H send Vaska to 
prison with hard labor. 

Satin : For murder in a scuffle, prison is all you get. 

Nastya: Too bad I Hard labor would be better for him, . * . Td like 
to send all of you ... to hard labor ... to sweep you off* like din 
. , , somewhere into the pit! 

Satin {siariled) : What'^s the matter with you? Have you gone 
cra«y ? 

Bahdn: 111 give her one on the ear . . . for her impudence! 

Nastya: Try it! Just touch me! 

Baron: 111 try it all right! 

Satin: Quit! Don*t touch her! . . . Don't do wrong to a man! I 
can't get that old man out of my head! (^GuffawsJ) Don't do wrong 
to a man!"* , * . But what if once on a time they did me wrong and— 
it's lasted all through my life! What can you do about it? Forgive? 
Not a bit. Nobody. 

Baron (to Nastya) : You should understand that Tm not your sort! 
You're filth! 

Nastya: Oh* you poor boob I You , . , you live on me like a worm 
lives on an apple! 

(The men burst out hushing in unisotu) 

Klesbch: Oh , . , the fool! Little apple! 

Baron : A man canH , . . get angry, , . . She's just an idiot [ 

Nastya: Are you laughing? You lie! You don't think it's funny! 

Actor : Let 'em have it I 

Nastya : If I . , . only could . , , I'd give it to you {Taking a £Up 
from the iabie and throwing ii on the like lhal! 

Tatar : Why break dishes ? Eh* eh . . , silly girl I 

Baron I No* I'm going to teach her . . . good manners 

right away! 

Nastva (riinmng sicuy) ■ Devil take all of you! 

Satin {calling after her) : Hey! That's enough! Who are you scar¬ 
ing? What's the matter any ho ? 

Nastya : Wolves 1 Hope you croak 1 Wolves t 
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Actor : Amen! 

Tatar: Oo-oo! Russian woman is bad woman I cola - - ■ ireei 
Tatar woman, no? Tatar w'oman know the law! 

Klesuch : She ought to be thrashed, 

Baron: W-wretch! , l f* 

KLESitCTT [tryiilff the flcrordion) t It’s ready! But the owner hasn 

come back yet. . . . The lad's on a spree. 

Satin: Now take a drink 1 

Kleshch : Thanks! But it’s time to rest my bones. 

Satin ; Are yon getting; used to us? , . , 

KleshcH (after s dn'ii^, gaes to it bunk in the corner ): 

So-so. , . . Men an? the same everywhere. ... At first you don’t see 
that, . , , Later, you take a look and find out that all men - - - are 

not a bad lot! , . , . j i ■ 

{The Tatar spreads something or other on a bunk, kneeis, ana aegtns 

to pray.) 

Baron {esdUng Satin’s attention to the Tatar) : Look! 

Satin; Let him alone! He’s a good fellow . . , don't hinder him 
(GitffasL's.) I’m in a pleasant humor to-day. . . . Devil knows why! 

Baron : You’re always in a pleasant humor when you’ve had a dnnk. 

. . , And sensible tool 

Satin: When I'm drunk ... I like everything. . . . Yes I do, . . . 
He’s praying? Fine! A man may believe or not believe—that’s his 
business! Man is free , . , he pays for everything himself: for faith, 
for unbdiel, for love, for intelligence. Man pays for everything him- 
sells therefore he is free ? - - * Man—that is truth I What is man? 

Not you, nor I, nor they—no! Man is you, I, they, the old man. 
Na^lcon. Mohammed ... all in one! (It'ith his fittger he outlines in 
the air the figure of a man.) Do you understand? Man is huge I In 
him are all beginnings and all ends. . . . All is in man, all is for mani 
Man alone eaists; all else is the work of his hands and of his brain I 
Ma-an I That is magnificent 1 That has a proud sound 1 Ma-an! We 
must resiject man! Not pity him , , . not humiliate him by pity . . . 
we must respect him! Baron, let's drink to the health of man! 
(JffjiHj.) It is good to feel oneself a man! I'm a jailbird, a murderer, 
a card-sharper: oh yes 1 When I walk the street, people look at me as 
at a swindler . , , and they move aside and look round at me . , . and 
they often say to me: "Scoundrel! Oiarlatan I Get to work!" Work? 
What for? To be well fed? (Guffa-^'s.) I've always despised men 
who are too anxious to be well fed. That's not the point, Baron! That's 
not the point! Man is higher I Man is higher than a full belly! 

Baron (shaking his head): You reason about things. . - . That's 
good. . . , Most likely that warms the heart. . . . That's not in me. 
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* * , I don't know how! {L&aks around and speaks in a low, cautious 
voice.) Sometimes, my boy , » ^ rm af raid. Do you understand? Vm 
cowardly, , . . Because—what comes afterwards? 

Satin (pacing the room) i Rubbish! Whom shopld a mao be afraid 
of? 

Baron : Let me tell you: From the earliest time that I can remember 

* . , I've always had a sort of fog in my noddle. I never understood 

anything at all. I feel * ^ , sort of out of place, , - , It seems to me 
that all my life TA^e done nothing but change my clothes, . * , And what 
for? I don't understand! I went to school, wore the uniform of the 
Noblemen's Institute . . . and what did I study? 1 don't remember. 
. . ^ I married; put on a dress coat* and then a dressing gown . . » but 
I got a wretched sort of wife-—and what for? I don^t understamL - . - 
I squandered all I had—wore a sort of gray jacket and rusty-brown 
trousers. , , , But how did 1 get ruined? I never noticed how. ... I 
served in the Etepartment of Finance . * , wore a uniform and a cap 
with a cockade . , . embezzled goverrtment moneyr . , , Then they 
dressed me in prison garb. , . * Finally I put on these duds. . * , And 

it all . * * seems like a dreanu . - .Well? This is funny. 

Satin : Not very. , , , Stupid h how it strikes me. 

Baron: Yes, , , - I think it^s stupid myself. . . . But * * . I must 
have been born for some purpose, I suppose? 

Satin (laughing) : Probably. . . * "Man is bom for a better man!” 
(Nodding hts headr) TEiat's a fine idea! 

Bason: That . . . girl Nastya! . . . Shes run off , . . where to? 

ril go and see * . , where she is* AH the same , . . she * . , 

out.) 

(A pause.) 

Actor t Tatar! ( A pause.) Prince 1 

(The TaTAH turns his head.) 

Actor: Pray * * * for me I 

Tatar: What? 

Actor (iu a Itneer voice) : Pray * . * for me I 

Tatar (after a pause) \ Pray yourself i 

Actor (climbs quickly down from the stove^ goes to the table, pours 
out vodka ivitk a trembling hand; drinks, and almost runs into the kali) : 
I am gone! 

Satin : Hey you^ Sicambril Where're you going? 

{He whistles, Medvedev, u earing a woman's wadded jacket, comes 
in with Bubnov; both are slightly tipsy* In one hand Bubnov has a 
string of cracknels, in the other a few whitebait; under one artw he has a 
bottle of vodka, and in his coat pocket another.) 
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Mej)vedev: a camel - . . is somedting like , . . a jackass! Only he 
has no ears. 

Bubnov I Drop it! YonVe soinethinif like a jackass yourself. 

Meoveo^: The camel ha$ no ears at all. ... He hears with his 
nostrils. 

Bubnov Satin) : My dear boy, Fve been looking for yon in all 
the taverns and dramshops! Take a bottle* will you? My hands are 
both fnUI 

Sati.n : Just set the cracknels on the ^ble, and yoiill have one hand 
free. 

Bubnov: True for you! Oh, yon . . . Cop, look here! What about 
him ? Clever lad! 

Mesveditv^: Siivindlers are all clever. ... I know that I They can't 
get along mthont brains. A good man ia good ev^en if he's stupid, but 
a bad one simply has to have brains. . « . But as to the camel* you^re 
wrong. . . . He's a riding animal . * . he has no horns . - * and has 
no teeth. 

Bubnov : Whereas the gang? Why is there nobody here? Hey^ come 
out . . * and rU treat you! Who's in the corner? 

Satin: How soon will you drink up everything you have? Scare¬ 
crow I 

Bubnov: HI do it soon enough 1 Thia time IVe accumulated some 
capital—just a bit. . . . Wrymug! Where's Wrymug? 

Kleshch (rowing up iv the table) : He's not here. 

Bubnov: Oo-oo-rrrf Growler! Gnrr* grrr^ grrroo! Turkey cock! 
Don't bark, don't snarl! Drink and revel and hold your head high! . . . 
Tm treating everybody! I like to stand treat, ladl If I were a rich 
man . . . Td . * . open a tavern free to all! I sure would! With 
musk and a whole chorus of singers. * . . Come and eat and drink and 
listen to songs . . . refresh your soul! Come, dl you poor devils . . , 
come to my free tavern I Satin! I'd . . . give you , . . take half of 
my whole capital! That's it 1 

Satin : Give me all of it right away! 

Bubnov: All my capital? Right away? Here you are! There's a 
ruble . . * there's twenty kopeks more . . . nickels . . . coppers . . , 
all of it! 

Satin: That's fine! It will be safer with me. . . . Til make money 
with it at cards. 

Medvedev: I'm a witness. . . . The money was deposited for safe¬ 
keeping. - . . What's the total? 

Bubnov: You? You're a camel. . . . We don't need witnesses. 

Aleshka tn barefooted): Say, fellows, I've wet my feet! 
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Come and wet your throat. . . . That's all you need i YotiVe 
a good fellow. , , , You play and sing* , , * 'That '5 fine! But—you 
drink! That's all wrong! It's harmful, my lad . . , drinking's harm¬ 
ful! 

Alesbka: I can see that by you! It's only when youVe duink that 
you're like a man. . . . Klcsheh, have yon fixed my accordion? (He 
sinffj, dancing in time to fits song.) 

Oh, if my face 
Were not so lovely^ 

Then my darling 
Would not love me, 

Tve got chilled p fellows! It's c-cold! 

Medvedev : Hm! . . . But may I ask who your darling is? 

Bubnov: Let him alone! You can subside now^ my man! YouVe 
not a patrolman any longer. . . . That's over! You aren't a patroU 
marij and you aren't an uncle, 

Aleshka : YouVe just auntie's husband. 

Bubnov ! One of your nieces is in prison, and the otherV dying, 

Medvedev (proudly): You lie! She's not dyingr sbeV merely dis¬ 
appeared ! 

(Satin gtiffazvs.) 

Bubnov j It makes no difference^ brother! A man without nieces is 
not an uncle I 

Aleshka : Your Exicellencyp youVe drummer-boy to a goat that's left 
the service 1 

My darling has money. 

And I not a penny; 

But you see 1 am jolly^ 

And gayer than many. 

It's cold I 

(WkvmuO comes in; later, io the very end of the act^ other figures, 
both fJtFrt ond women, fnake their appearance, one after another. They 
fake off their wraps and seftte down ow the bunks, grumhUng,) 

Wrymuc: What did you run off for, Bubnov? 

Bubnov: Come here! Sit downt , . * Let's have a song, brother! 
My favorite . * * eh? 

Tatar: Night, must sleep! Song must sing daytime! 

Satin : ThatV all right. Prince! You just come here! 

Tatar: How all right? Will be noise, . , . When sing songs.^ then 
is noise. 

Bubnov (going to him} : How*s your arm. Prince? Have they cut 
off your arm ? 
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Tata®^ What for? We'll . - . Maybe no need cut off. . . ■ 

^WaTiicTSS^e'^nt bad hole. Asan! arm 

no use I They value us fellows by our arms and ■ • ■_ ^ ^>^^6 s 

no arm. therms no man! Your name is mud I Go and drink vodka. 

There's nothing: else for you to do I 
' kvASHKYA {fomms hi) : AH, my dear fellow-lodgers! What weather 
it is outside! Cold and slush. ... Is my patrolman here? Oip. 

you wearinr out my jacket again? Se^s as U you 
. . . were a little over the line, eh? What are you acting that way 
Medveoev: Because it's Bubpovs name-day.* . . . And then Us 

™KvASHi>mf/You^look out , . . before you speak of slush to me! 

Don't act like a fool! . . . Go to bed! 

Medvedev {going out into the kitchen) : I can go to bed, ... 1 wajii 

Satin: What's the matter with you? . . . You’re awful severe on 

^“kIashnya: I can't act otherwise, my lad. You must keep a firm 
hand on such a man, 1 titok him in to live with me; I thought that 
he’d be a help to me . . . since he’s a man of war and you re a r^dy 
lot . . . and I’m only a woman. ... But he s taken to drink 1 So it 

hasn't helped me at all! _ 

Satin : You made a poor choice of a helper. 

Kv^enya: No. it's better so. , , , Ypu wouldnt want to lye with 
me . you’re not the right sortl And if you ^ live with me. it 
wouldn’t be for more than a week at a time. ... You d squander me 

mistress ! I'd squander you. 

Kvashnya: Sure !^Aleshka! 

Aleshka: That’s me! ., . , 

Kvashnva: What are you blabbing about me? ..^bete's a 

Ar esHKA * 1 ? Everything 1 Everything, as I see things. Tliere a a 
woman,” says T. "just marvelous! Flesh, fat, and bones—two hundred 

oounds- and brains—not a quarter-ounce!” ^ , 

^Kvashnya: Oh, now you're lying I I have a whole lot of brains. 
No- why do you say that 1 beat my patrolman? 

Aleshka: 1 thought you were beating him, when you were just 

^ S.HNv‘r('fa.s.fa».ir): Foou . . . B»t y»u-d tetla- pmnid lot M 

”+ The day of a person's patron aint. for whom he is named, is a family holiday 
In Russia- 
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see it. What's the use of showing your own dirt to other people? * . , 
And then, it hurts his feelings. + ^ ^ Your talk has driven him to drink, 
Aleshka : So it's true what they say, that the hen drinks too! 

(Satin Kleshch guffaw.) 

Kvass nya: Foh, you scoffer! . . . But what kind of a man are 
you, Aleshka? 

Aleshka: Finest ever! Up to anythingi All that I see is of use 
to me! 

Bubnov {standing near the Tatar’s : Come on! We won^t 

let you sleep anyhowJ We're going to sing , , ^ all night long! 
Wrymug! 

WavMUG: Sing? All right 
Aleshka x And I'll play for you I 
Satin: We'll listen! 

Tatah : Welh Bubnov devil of fellow ... he set up wine ! 

WeHl drink, well be merry; death come—then we die! 

Bubnov: Pour him out a glass. Satin! Sit down, Wrymug! Eh* 
fellows! A man don^t need much! Here I've had a drink- — and I'm 
happy! Wrymug! » ^ » Start up the song * . . my favorite! I'll sing 
. H. ^ and IT weep! 

Wrymug {jtor^j the song) t 

Though the sun la shining brightly— 

Bubnov the air ): 

No ray falls upon my floor. 

(The door opens quickly,) 

Baron (standing on the threshold, shouts): Hey I * . . you there! 
Come . , , come in a hurry! In the lot , , , out there . . , the Actor 
^ . . has hanged himself! 

(Siknce. Alt look at the Baron. Nastya makes her appcaronce 
from behind him, and slowly^ with wide-open, staring eyes, goes to the 
table,) 

Satin (in a low poke) : Ugh! ^ , , He'^s spoiled the song. . . * The 
f oo-ool ! 
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THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


ACT I 
SCENE 1 

A rooM that is stU! calhd the nursery. One of the doors leads into 
Anya’s room. Day is breaking. The jtin ivill soon rise. It is May, 
and the cherry trees arc in btoom, but it is cold in the orchard, and a 
light frost lies on the ground. The ivindows in the room are closed. 
DunyaSHa enters sviih a candle, and LopaKSIN with a book in kis 

Lopakhin : The train has come, thank Heaven I WTiat time is it? 

Dukyasha: Almost two o'clock. the candle,} It's 

beginning to get light already. 

Lopakhin) How late was the train, anyway? At least a couple of 
hours. {Ymms and strekhes,) I'm a fine one! I surely made a fool 
of Here I came over on purpose to meet them at the station, 

and then all at oiKe 1 fell asleep . * , sitting up! What a nuisance! 

. , , You might have waked me. ^ 

Dunvasha: I thought you had gone. (Lirlfrnj.) I think theyVe 
coming now. 

Lopakhin (Ostens ): No, they have to collect their baggage and so 
forth. (Pause.) Lyubov Andreyevna has been living abroad now for 
five years, and I don*t know how she may have changed. She's a good 
soul, a simple, easy-^oing womam I remember when 1 was a young 
Sprout, fifteen years old, my fathcr-^e's dead now, but he used to 
have a little shop in the village then—struck me in the face with hts 
fist one day, and my nose began to bleed We'd gone out of doors to^ 
gether for some reason or other and he was drunk I remember just 
as though it were now, how Lyubov Andreyevna—she was sdll a slim 
young thing—led me over to the washbasin here in this very roofn, the 
nursery. ''Come> come, donT cry your eyes aw^ay; you'll live to dance 
on your wedding day, little peasant," says she. (Pause.} Little peas¬ 
ant! . . , True, my father was a peasant; and here I am wearing a 
white waistcoat and yellow shoes. From the sow's car to the silk 
purse. , . . I've growu rich, made a lot of money, but when you come 
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to think of it, to figure it out, Vm still a peasant: . . + {Fingirs (he 
pagf^ <ff the boak^) Here I've been reading this book, and haven't 
understood a word of it. I fell asleep reading. {Pause.) 

Dunyasha: Even the dogs haven't slept aJl night long. They seem 
to feel their masters are returning. 

Lopakhin: Wliat's the matter with yout Dimyasha? YcuVe so . . * 

DuNYASitAS My hands are trembling. I*m going to faint. 

Lopakhin: You're a tender, spoiled little thing, Dunyasha. Why^ 
you even dress like a lady, and comb your hair to match. It's not 
right. You ought to remember your place. 

(EfiKHODOV eftierSj carrying a bouquet. He wears a slwrt root, and 
highly polished bools, which squeak loudly. As he enters, he drops the 
bouquet r) 

Epikhodov (picking up the bouquet) : The gardener sent these, and 
said to put them in the dining-room. (Hands the bouquet to DuN- 

VASHA.) 

Lopakhin: And bring me some kvass. 

Dunvasha: Yes, sir, (Goes oui.^) 

Epikhodov: There's a frost this morning. Six degress below freez¬ 
ing, and the cherry trees all in bloom. I can't praise our climate. 
(Sighs.) No, that I can't. It won't fawr us even this once. Just 
listen to this, Yermolay Alexeich—T bought mysell some boots day 
before yesterday, and 1 tell you, they squeak so loudly you wouldn't 
believe it. \Miat shaU I grease them with? 

Lofakhik : Leave me alone. Fm sick of you. 

Epikhodov: Every day some bad luck or other overtakes me, but 
I don't grumble. Fm used to it. I just smile. 

(Dunyasha enters and hands Lopakhin the kvass.) 

Epikhodov: I'm going. (Siumbtes against a chair, knocking it 
over.) There 1 . , . {With apparent triumph.) There, if you^ll par¬ 
don the expression, you see the kind of circumstance that pursues me. 
This is jxjsitively remarkable. {Goes ouL) 

Dokyasha: Did you knowj Yermolay Alexeich, Epikhodov's made 
me a proposal ? 

LoPAKHtN: Aha[ 

Dunyasha: I don't know how to . . . He's a quiet sort of fellow, 
only sometimes when he begins talking, you can't make out a word. 
It*s first-rate and full of feeling, only you can't understand it. I 
half like him, too. He's madly in love with me. An unlucky man. 
Something goes wrong with him every day. We tease him, and call 
him two-aud-tw^enty troubles. 

Lopakhin (listening) : 1 think they're coming now. 
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DuNVASaA: Coming! WTiafs the matter with mel . * . Vm all 
goose-flesh I 

Lopakhik: They’re redly coming. Let's go out and meet them. 
Will she recognize me? It’s five years since weVe seen each other^ 

Dun YASHA {iu agttatioH) : I’m going to faint . ^ . Oh, Tm going 
to faint! 

(Taw carriages are heard draunng up to ike house. Lopakhin and 
Dunyasha go oiti quickly. The stage remains empty. There is noise 
and stir in the ad joining room. Across ihe stage, leaning on hts stick 
hastens Firs, who has met Lyubov Andheyevna at the station. He 
wears an otd-fashioned livery and a tall hat. He is muttering to him- 
sclf^ but not a ward is distinguishable. The noise behind the scenes 
continually increases. A voice is heard^ saying/*CoTiia in this w^y, * , / 
Lyubov Andre ye vn a, Anya^ and Chahlotta IvakovnAp all wearing 
traveling clothes, cross ihe room, accompanied by Varya, clad in a 
heavy coat and kerchief, Gavev. Se&ieonov-Pishchik. IjOPakhin, 
DunyashAi with a bundle and an untbrelia, and a servani carrying the 
bags. Chahjjotta Ivanovna is leading a little dog by a chain.) 

Anya: Let's come in here. Do you remember thb room, mama? 

Lyubov Andreyevs a (joyfully^ through her tears) i The nursery J 

Varya: It's so cold my hands are numb. {To Lyubov Andre¬ 
yev n a.) Mama, your rooms, the white one and the lavender, have been 
left just as they were. 

Lyubov Anpreyevna : The nursery, my dear, beaudful roomf , . . 
It was here I slept w-hen I was Kttle. . . . {IVeeps.) And now I feel 
as though I were a little child again. . . . (Kisses her brother, then 
Vasya, and then her brother once more,} And Varya hasn't changed 
a bit—-she*s just like a little nim^ And if here isn^t Dunyasha. {She 
kisses Dunyasha.) 

Gavev: The train was two hours late. How did it happen? Do 
you call that punctuality? 

Charlotta (to Pishchik) : My dog even eats nuts. 

PisHCHiK (jiir^rtrfd) : Just think o! that! 

(rAey all go out^ Tuith the exception of Anya and Dunyasha.) 

Dunyasha: Here you are at last. , . . takes off Anya's hat 
and coat.) 

Anya : 1 didn*t sleep the four nights we were on the road, . . * Now 
Pm diiUed through, 

Dunyasha: You went away during Lent. There was snow on the 
ground then, there was frost — ^and now? My darling I {Laughs and 
kisses Anya.) IVe waited for you so long, my joy* my dear one. . . . 
I must teU you right now; I can't keep it a minute longer. . . * 

Anya {listlessly) : What now ? . . . 
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Duhvasha: EpQchodov, the derk, made me a proposal right after 

Easter. l i ■ ^ 

Anya: Always harping on the same thing. . . , {Arratiges her /uur,} 

I've lost all my hairpins. , , , {She is very tired, ca« hardly stamt.) 

Duhyasha; I’m all of a flutter. He loves me—he loves me sol 

Anya (ghneing tenderly ikrougk the door into her own roam): My 
room, my windows^]tist as though I had never gone away. I'm at 
home ! TcHmorrow morning I shall get up and run out into the orchard. 

. . . Oh, if I could only sleep! During the whole journey I couldn't 
sleep a wink. I was restless. 

Dunyasha ; Petr Sergdeh arrived day before j-esterday, 

Anya {joyfidly): Petya! 

Dunyasna: He's sleeping in the bath house, and living there too. 
He says he’s afraid he’ll inconvenience us. {Looks at her rnaff/t.) 
I’d wake him up, but Varvara Mikhailovna told me not to, "Don’t 
waken him," said she. 

(Varya comes in with a banch of keys at her belt.) 

Vahya: Dunyasha, bring us some coffee right away. . . . Mama’s 
asking for it. 

Dunyasha: Right away. (Go^J out.y 

Varya: Well, thank Heaven, you're here! Once more you are at 
home. (Caressing Anya.) My darling is here I My pretty one has 
Gomc homel 

Anya; I was impatient, too. 

Varya: I can just imagine! 

Anya: 1 left home during Holy Week, It was cold then. Charlotte 
talked all the way, and did tricks. Why, why did you tie me to Char- 
lotta’s apron strings ? 

Varya: You couldn't have traveled alone, my dear. Seventeen years 
old! 

Anya : When we arrived in Paris, it was cold. There was snow on 
the ground. I speak French horribly. Mama was living on the fifth 
floor, I went to find her. There were a few Frenchmen there, and 
some ladies, and an old priest with a prayer book, and it was full of 
tobacco smoke and uncomfortable. Suddenly I became sorry for mama, 
$0 sorry, I hugged her head, squeezed it tight, and could not let her 
go. And after that mama kept caressing me and weeping, . . . 

Varya (through her tears) : Don't tell me any more, don’t 1 . , . 

Anya: She'd already sold her country house near Mentone. She 
had nothing left, nothing. And I didn’t have a kopek left—we just man¬ 
aged to get there* But mama doesn’t realize 1 We had dinner at the 
station, and she ordered the most expensive things, and tipped the 
servants a ruble apiece, Charlotta did too. And Yasha demands his 
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sharv also: it's just awful! You know majna has a footman—^Yasha. 
Wc brought him back with us, 

VakYa: I saw the good-for-nothing. 

Akya: Weil, how are things? Is the interest paid up? 

Vabva: Not much! 

Anya : Good heavens, how awful! 

Vasya : The estate will be sold in August. 

Anya: God help us I 

Lopakhin {looks through the door and modj): Moohxj-oo! (IVith- 
draws.y 

Vasya (tkrovgh htr tears) : I'd like to give him that! , , , {Shakes 
her hst.) 

Anva {softly, etnbracing Vasya) : Varya, has he proposed to you? 
(Vasya shakes her bead.) But he does love you. . . . Why don't you 
both speak out plainly ? What are you Waiting for ? 

Vasya : I don’t believe an>'thing will come of it. His business takes 
up so much of bis interest—he hasn't time for me, . , . And he doesn’t 
pay any attention to me. Deuce take him anyhow, I’m tired of seeing 
him, . , , Every one's talkiitg about our marriage, wishing us well— 
but there’s really nothing at all in it. It’s like a dream. , , . (In an- 
otkcr tone.) You have a little brooch shaped like a bee. 

Anya {sadly): Mama bought it for me. (Csw into her oivn room 
and calls back in a happy, childlike voice.) While I was in Paris I 
went up in a balloon! 

Vahya: My darling has come homel My pretty one is here! 

(Dl'hyasha has already returned ‘oAth the coffeepot, and is making 
coffee.) 

Vasya {standing near the door) '. All day long, my darling, I go to 
and fro, looking after the housekeeinng and daydreaming. We must 
marry you to a rich man, and then I’d be easier in my mind. 1 d go 
to some hermitage, then to Kiev, then to Moscow. I’d go from one 
holy shrine to another. ... I’d wander and wander. . . . How- 
lovely! ... 

Anya: The birds are singing in the orchard. What time is it now? 

Vasya; It must be three. It’s time for you to sleep, my darling. 
(Coi’np fnio Anya's rocHt.) How lovely I 

(Yasha comes in ttnth a jiMwicr rug and a traveSing bag.) 

Yasha {tiptoeittg across the stage) : May I come through this way? 

Dun VASE a: Why, I wouldn’t have recognized you, Yasha. You’ve 
changed so while you were abroad. 

Yasha: Hm. . . . And who are you? 

Dun YASHA: ’When you went away, 1 was just so high. . . . (Holds 
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lutml.) rm Dunyasba, Fedor Kozo>^ov“s daughter. Eksn’t 
you remember? 

Yasha : Hm. . . . Little cucumber 1 {Ghnccs Hastily around atid 
embraces her. She and drops a saucer^ Yasha goes out 

hurriedly,) 

Varya (i'ji the doorway^ annoyed) : \VTiat's the matter here? 

Dunyas HA {through her tears) : I broke a saucer. 

Varya : That’^s good luck. 

Anya (tfmerjiVjjr from her room) : We must warn mama. Petya 
is here. . . 

Varya : I told them oot to wake him. 

Anya ($nusingty): Siuc years ago father died, and a month later 
brother Grisha was drowned in the river—such a darling little seven- 
year-old boy. Mama couldn^'t stand the shock; she went aw^ay^ w^ent 
away without looking behind h^er. . . . (Shudders.) How I under¬ 
stand her, if she only knew it! (Pflffjc*) And Petya Trofimov w'as 
Grishams tutor^—he may remind her^ » » . 

(Firs tomes m. He wears a waiter^s facket and a white waistcoat.) 

Firs (going o^er to the coffeepot with a preoetupied air) : The Mis¬ 
tress is going to eat in here^ (Puis an kis white gloves.) Is the coflfee 
ready? (To Dunvasha sternly.) You there! Whereas the cream? 

Du NY AS HA: Oh, gcxxi Lord! (She goes out hurnedly.) 

Firs {bustling around the coffeepot) : Eh, you*re a lummox. . . * 
(Mutters to himself,) So theyVe back from Paris. . . . The Master 
visiEed Paris once too ... in a coach and four. , , . (Laugiis.) 

Varya: \Miat are you sa>ing* Firs? 

Firs: Beg pardon? (Joyfully.) My Lady's come homel iVe livfed 
to see it. I might as well die now. (IVceps with jay,) 

(Lyubov Anureyevna, Gayev, and Semeonov-Pishcrik: cotne in, 
Semeo.nov-Pishchik wears 0 sleeveless coat of light-weight material, 
and hose trousers. Gayey^ as Ju enters, goes through the motions of a 
pool player.) 

Lyubov Anoreyevsta: How does it go? Let me see if I can re¬ 
member! Yellow into the corner I Cross the table to the ceuterl 

Gayev: Graze it into the comer I You and I, sister, slept here in 
this very room once, and now I'm fifty-one, strange though it may 
seem. . . . 

LorAKHiN: Yes, time flies* 

Gayev : What's that ? 

Lopakhin : I say, dme flies. 

Gayev: It smells of patchouli in here. 

Anya: Tm going to bed* Good night, mama* (Kisses her mother.) 
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Lyubov AndbEVEVNa : My darling girlie! her k$iids.^ Arc 

you glad to be home? Somehow I cao^i calm myselL 

Any A: Good nigbtp unde. 

Gayev {kissing her face and hands): God bless you I How you 
resemble your molher! (Tr? Atr sister.) Lyuba, at her age^ you were 
just like her. 

(Akya ghes her hand to Lopakhiit and PisHcniK^ and goes out 
of the roonij^ dosing the door behind her.) 

Lyubov Asdheyevna: She is very tired. 

PisHCHiK: It must have been a long journey. 

VaI^Ya {to LopAKH:l^^ ond Fishchik) : Well* gentlemen? It's past 
two d'dodc. Time to be decent. 

Lyubov Akdre’^^evna (hughing) : You are still the same Var>'a. 
(Draxas Varya dose and kisses her.) See^ FU drink my coffee and 
then we'll aU disperse. (Firs places a ettshion under her feet.) Thank 
you, my friend. I've become addicted to coffee. I drink it day and 
night. Thank you, dear old man. {Kisses him.) 

Varya: Fll go and see whether they've brought in aU your tbingi 
{Goes OM/.) 

Lyubov Ano^eyevna: Is it really I silting here? (Lfltipftj.) I 
want to wave my arms and jump for Joy. {Covers her face with her 
hands.) And all of a sudden I drop off dozing! God knows, I love 
my country, I love it dearly, I couldn't look through the train window 
—I cried all the time. {Throngh her Icars.) However, I must drink 
the coffee. Thank you. Firs. Thank you, dear old man. I am so 
glad you are stiQ alive. 

Firs: Day before yesterday. 

Gayev : He is hard of hearing* 

Lopakhin; I must leave shortly, between four and five# for Harkov. 
What a nuisance! I wanted to have a look at you, and to chat a little. 

, - . You are Just as handsoine a$ ever. 

PiSHCHiK heorvily) : She*s even more beautiful* She's 

dressed Paris style. "'This is more than we could hope for, mo^t 
astonishingly fine*'* 

LoPAHiiiN: Your brother there, Leonid Andreich, says I^m a low 
sort of fellow, a skinflint, but that doesn't bother me. Let him talk 
I only want you to have faith in me as before, to see your marvelous, 
touching eyes look upon me as they used to. God is merciful I My 
father was the serf of your grandfather and your father, hut you, you 
yourself, once did so much for me that I have forgotten aU old WYOnga, 
and love you as though you w^ere my own kin—no, even more. 

Lyubov Andeeyevna: I can't sit still— ^1 simply can't, . * * (5/f^ 
Springs up and walks about excitedly-} I cannot survive this joy, * * , 
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Laugh at me—I'm a silly woman-My darling bookcase 1 . . . 

(if iff M the bookeaseS) My desk I . . , 

Gayev^ Nurse died during your absence* 

Lyubov Antsreyen'Sa (riff down and drinAf her coffee.) Yes. God 
rest her soul! They wrote me about it. 

Gayev: And Anastasy died, Petrushka Kosoy has left me, and is 
living in the city now at the Police Inspector’s house, {Takes a tittle 
box of losettges out of his pocket and SMcks one.) 

Pishchik: My daughter Dashenka . . - sends you her regards. 

Lopakhin; I have something very pleasant and heartening to tell 
you- (JLoofer at his veatch.) I must go at onec—there's uo time to 
explain it. . . , Oh, well, here it is in a nutshell. You know alre^y 
that your cherry orchard is to be sold for debts, and that the auction 
has been set for the twenty-second of August. But don't you worry, 
dear lady, pul your mind at rest—there’s a way out. . . . Here's my 
proposition; let me have your attention. Your estate is situated only 
thirteen miles from the city, the railroad runs past it, and if the cherry 
orchard and the land along the river were divided into plots for Cot¬ 
tles and then leased, you would get an annual return of at least 
twenty-five thousand rubles. 

Gayev: Pardon me, what utter nonsense! 

Lyubov Andreyevna: I don’t understand you at all, Yermolay 
Alexcich. 

Lopakbin : You'll receive from the cottagers annually at least twenty- 
five rubles per desyatina,* and if you advertise it now. I'll wager any¬ 
thing you please that you won’t have a vacant plot left by autumn. 
They'll all be taken. In short—I congratulate you—you're saved! The 
site is marvelous, the river deep. Only, of course, you'll haw to fix 
it up a bit, clear it off. . . . Tear down all the old buildings—for 
instance, this house, which is no use to any one now, cut down the 
old cherry orchard— 

Lyubov Anoreyevna; Cut it down? My dear friend, forgive me, 
but you don't understand at all. If there is anything interesting—I 
might say rentarkable—in our province it is our cherry orchard. 

Lopakhis: 'The orchard is remarkable only for its sise, 'The cher¬ 
ries ripen only every other year, and even then there's no way to dis¬ 
pose of them. Nob^y buys them, 

Gayev: Even the ^cyclopedia mentions this cherry orchard. 

Lopakbin (looking at his watch): Unless we devise some plan and 
arrive at a definite decision, the cherry orchard and the entire estate 
will be sold at auction on the twenty-second of August. Make up your 
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minds then! I assure jrou thcre^s no other alternative. There is 
absolutely none! 

Fibs: In times past, forty or fifty years a^Op they used to dry the 
cherriesp preserve them^ and spice them; they made Jam of thenip and 
sometimes— 

Gayev : Be quietp Firs, 

Firs: And sometimes thej' sent the dried cherries by cartloads to 
^^c^ow and Harkov, Ah, they brought in the money ! And the dried 
cherries were soft, moist, sweet, fragrant* . . , They knew a way 
then. , , , 

Lyubov Andreyevnai But who has the recipe now? 

Firs: They've forgotten how. No one remembers it, 

PiSHCtiiK (io Lyubov Andreyevna) : What did you do in Paris? 
Tell us I Did you cat frogs? 

Lyubov Andreyevna : I ate crocodiles. 

Pishchtk: Just think of that! * . * 

Lopakhin : Only gentry and peasants have lived in the country prior 

to otir timep but now the cottager makes his appearance. Every city_ 

even the smallest—is now surrounded by cottages. And one may safely 
foretell that within twenty years the number of cottager^ will have in¬ 
creased remarkably. Now he only drinks tea on the balcony, but the 
time may come when he will buSy himself with farming on his one 
desyatina, and then your cherry orchard will become joyous, ridi, and 
luxuriant. * * , 

Gavev (becoming indignant) : What cionseiise! 

(Vahva and Yasha in,} 

Vaeva: There are two telc^ams for you here, mama, (She takes 
out a key and opens the squeaking lock of the oidboakcase.) Here they 
are. 

Lyxiboy Andreyevna: They're from Paris. (Tears them across 
without reading them.) I am through with Paris. . . . 

Gayev: Da you knoWp Lyuba, how old this bookcase is? A week ago 
I pulled out the bottom draivcr, and there I saw figures burned into 
the wood. This bookcase was made ju$t a hundred years ago. What 
do you think of that, eh? We ought to celebrate its jubilee. It's an 
inanimate object, but just the same, say what you will, it"s a fine old 
bookcase. 

PlSHCHiK (surprised) i A hundred years 1 . . . Just think of that? 

Gayev: Yea. . . . This object. . . . {Laying his hand on the book- 
t^ase ) DeaTp venerated bcsokcasel I greet thine existence^ which for 
more than a hundred years now has been consecrated to the bright 
ideals of goodness and justice: thy mute summons to fruitfuJ labor has 
grown no weaker during die course of these hundred years, as thou 
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hast upheld through generattons of our stock courage, 

faith in a better future, and hast developed within us ideals of goodness 
and social conscience, {Pause,) 


Lopak^ik: Yes, ... . v.. t 

Lyubov Andreysvna: You haven t dianged a bit, Lcnya. 

Gaytsv ( confused) t Right ball to the comer pocket T Qose 

shot to the center 1 .. . , 

LoeAKrtiM (looking at his waUk): Well it's time for me to go. 

Yasha (k^^nding Lvubov Andheyevna a xml) : You must take your 


piila TIQWl ^ m J -ML*,. 

PlSHcnlit: You shou!dn*t take medicine, my dear. It does you 

neither harm nor good-Give it to me. most honored lady. (Tofew 

Ihe pills, pours them out on his palm, blows on them, puts them %h kts 
mouth and drfafrf some kvasS.} There now! 

Lyubov Andreyevna (frightened) : Why, you're crazy I 
Pish CHI k: I swallowed every pill. 

Lopakhin J MMiat a glutton I (They af /„ t 

Firs: He was at our house on Easter, and ate halt a gallon oi 

cucumbers. ... (,W«Wcrj.) 

Lyubov Andieyevnai What is he talking about? 

Varya : He's been mumbling that way for ten years now. We've 

grown used to it. 

Yasha: In his dotage. ^ , j ~ 

(Charlotta Ivanovo a, o very thin, tightly-laced woman, dressed in 
ttrftiff, and with a lorgnette at her mofH, crosses the stage,) 

LopAKHiN: Excuse me, Diarlotta Ivanovna, 1 haven't had a chuice 
vet to greet you. <TWifs to kiss her hand.) 

Charlotta (drawing away her hand) : If 1 let you kiss my hand, 
you'll want to kiss my elbow next, then my shoulder. . . . 

Lopaxhin; I’m out of luck to-day. (Ail laugh.) Charlotta Iva¬ 
novna, ^ow us a trick I 

Lyubov Andre ye vn a: Charlotta, show us a trick! 

Charlotta: Not T. I'm too sleepy. (Goes out) 

Lopakhin : I’ll see you again in three weeks. (Kisses the hand of 
Lyubov Anorevevna.) In the meanrime, good-by. (To Gayev.) 
Time to go. Good-by. (Exchanges kisses with Pishchik.) Good- 
by. (Gives his hand to Vabya, then to Fras and Yasha.) 1 don’t ^nt 
to leave. (To Lyubov Andreyevna.) If you can come to a decision 
regarding the subdiviaon, and make up your mind, me know. I'll 
get you a loan of fifty thousand. Think it oyer seriously. 

Varya {ow^y) : Do go and be done with it! 

Lopakhin : I'm going. Pm gdng. (He goes out.) 
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Gayev* a low fellowi that. But no—yotir pardon! . . . Varya's 
going to marry him. That's Varya's suitor. 

Varya: DonT talk nonscits^, unde. 

Lyubov A.nureyevna: Why* Varya, I should be very gbd. He's a 
good man. 

PisHCHiK^ A most worthy maUp one must admit. . . . Even my 
Dashcnka . . . says also that h . . she says a lot. . . . (Siwres, but 
rouses himseif immediUeiy.) But sdll* dear lady, loan me two hundred 
and forty rubles ... to pay the interest on our mortgage. 

Varya (frightened) 2 We haven't any. we haven't! 

Lyubov Andreyevka: Really, I haven't any money. 

PisHCDiic; You'll find some. I never lose hope. Here 

I used to think that everything was lost, ruined, and then—the raJIrDad 
was built across my land, and * , , they paid me. And so, just watch 
and see—^something else will tum up, if not to-day, then to-morrow, 

. * . Dashenka is going to win two hundred thousand, . . . She has a 
lottery ticket 

Lyubov An'db^yevka : The coffee's alt gone. We ^ 2 n go to bed. 

Firs (m a ieciuring tone, os he brushes off GaVev) : You've put 
on the wrong trousers again. What shall I do vAth you? 

Vary A (softly) : Anya's asleep. (O^cju the uindtm/ gently.) The 
sun has risen already. It's not cold any more. Look, mama, what 
wonderful trees! How glorious the air is! The starlings are singing! 

Gavev (opening another unndow) : The whole orchard is white. 
Do you remember, Lyuba? There is that long vista: straight, straight 
as an arrow it shines on moonlight nights. Do you remember? You 
haven*t forgotten? 

Lyubov Andreyeva (hoks out of the wndow into the orehard) : 
Ob, my childhood, those pure and happy years! ifere in this nursery 
I used to sleep] from liere I looked out upon the orchard. Gladness 
awakened with me every morning, and it w'Us just the same then—as 
now—not a bit changed. (Laughs Joyously.) WTiitc^ all white! Oh, 
my orchard! After the dark, rainy autumns and the cold winters, you 
are young again, full of gladness. The heavenly angels have not 
abandoned you. . . . If only I might cast from my shoulders and 
breast the heavy stone, if only I could forget my past I 

Gayev: Yes, and they'll sell the orchard to pay our debts. How 
strange it seems! * . * 

Lyubov Andreyevna: Look* the spirit of our mother is walking in 
the orchard , . . in a white dress! (Laughs Joyously,) It is she. 

Gayev; Where? 

Varya: Lord help you, mama! 

Lyubov Andreyevna: There's no one there. I only thought it 
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looked so. On the right, at the turn to the summcrhotise, a white tree 

was bent so that it resembled a woman. ... ^ 

(Trofimov irontrs tw. He « dressed in o skabby student s utafomt, 

^ad v/ears gtasses.') l ji „ 

Lyubov Andreyevna: \Vhat a wooderiul orchard! White masses 

of flowers, the blue sky 1 . - - ,. > r i.n -i • 

Trofimov: Lyubov Andreyevna! {She loabs at Atm.) I shall only 
pay you my respects, and then go immediately. kat^ 

viarmly.) They told me to wait until morning, but I didn t have the 

patience. ... 

(Lyubov AtttiREYEVNA looks at kitn in betuildemient.} 

Varya {through her tears) t It is Petya Trofimov. 

Tboftuov: Pe^ Trofimov, who used to be tutor to your Grisha. . . . 

Can I really have changed so ? . , 

(Lvubov AKDstEYEvNA At til and ivc&ps quietly-} 

Gayiv (embarrassed) : That's enough, Lyuba, that’s enough. 

Vasya (weepittg): But I told you, Petya, to wait till to-morrow. 
Lyubov Andreyevna : My Grisha . . . my hoy , . . Grisha . . . 
mj sotkl a . * 

Vahva: What's the use, mama? It’s God’s will, 

Trofimov (softly, through his tears) : There . . . there. . . , 
Lyubov Andreyevna {tveeping quietly) : My little boy is dead, he 
was drowned. . . . Why did it happen? Why, my dear? (More 
softly ) Anya is asleep in there and I am talking in a loud vmce ... 
disturbing her. . . . What’s the matter, Petya? Why have you lost 
your good looks? WTiy have you grown old? 

Tbofimov: On the train a village woman called me "a gentleman 
gone to seed.” 

Lyubov Andreyevna : You were just a boy then, a dear, young 
student, but now your hair is thin, and you're wearing spectacles. Is 
it pos»ble you’re still a student? {Going toumd the door.) 

Trofimov: I suppose I shall be a student forever. 

Lyubov Andreyevna {kisses her brother, then Varya) : Well, let's 
go to bed. Even you have grown older, Leonid, 

PiBHCHiK (following her) : So then, we must go to bed. , , . Oh. 
my gout! I’ll stay the night , , . Lyubov Andreyevna. my dear friend, 
if you could just get me two hundred and forty rubles by to-morrow 
momiriigl 

Gavev : That’s all he can think of I 

PiSHCfliE: Two hundred and forty rubles ... to pay the interest 
on the mortgage. 

Lyubov Andreyevna: I haven’t any money, my dear man. 
Fisucrik: I'll give it back, my dear, it’s a trifling sum. . . . 
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Lyubov Akureyevna : Well, all right theiL Leorid will give it to 
you, , . , Give it to him, Leonid. 

Gayev: I'Jl give it to him—^you just watch me I 

Lyubov Andrevevma: What's the use? Give it to him. ... He 
needs it, . . . He’ll return it. 

(Trofimov, Lyubov AHDREvEvh-A, Pishchik, and Fibs go owt. 
Gayev, Varya, and Yasha retnafn.) 

Gayev : My sister has not yet broken herself of the habit of squander¬ 
ing money. {To Yasha.) Get away, my dear fellow. You smell 
like a chicken, 

Yasha {vdlh a grin) : And you haven’t changed a bit, Leonid An- 
drcyevich. 

Gayev: What's he talking about? {To Varya.) What did he say? 

Varya {io Yasha) : Your mother has come in from the village. 
She's been sitting in the servants' room since yesterday. She wants 
to see you. 

Yasha : Devil a bit I care! 

Varya: Ah, you’re a shameless fellow I 

Yasha : Much use her being here. She might have come to-morrow. 
{Hff goes out.) 

Vabya ; Mama is just the same as alwa^. She hasn't changed a bit. 
If you'd let her, she'd give away everything she had, 

Gayev; Yes. . . . (Poujf.) When a great many remedies are sug¬ 
gested for some ailment, it means that the ailment is incurable, I think, 
rack my brains, I find many solutions, very many, which means that in 
reality there isn’t one. It would be splendid if some one would make 
us a bequest, splendid if we could marry our Anya to a very wealthy 
man. splendid to go to Yaroslavl and try our luck with our aunt, the 
Countess, Auntie is very, very rich, 

Varya {weeping): If only God would hdp us! 

Gayev; Don't cry. Auntie is very rich, but she doesn’t like us. My 
sister, in the first place, married an attorney, a man below her class. 

(Anya appears fn the dooraioy.) 

Gayev : She not only married below her class, but conducted herself, 
I must admit, in a manner far from virtuous. She is a kind, admirable^ 
fine woman, I love her very much. But however diligently you may 
think up extenuating circumstances, you must still admit that she ta 
immoral. One feels it in her slightest movement, 

Varya (ih a whisper): Anya is in the doorway. 

Gayev: WTio? (Pumjc.) That's strange—I've got something in 
my right eye—I can’t see out of it. And on Thursday, when I was 
in the district court— 

(Anya comes ih.) 
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Vasya: Why aren't you asleep. Anya? 

Anva: I’m not sleepy. I can't go to sleep. 

GAyE\': My darling! (ifraw Anya's fare and hands.)^ My child 
(Thraugh his tears,) You're not only my mw^y-ou re my angel 
—evcnlhing in the world to me. Believe m me, believe. * ■ ■ 

\kva: I belip.’* in you. uncle. Every one loves you, 

. but, dear unde, you must keep still—only J^P Jll- ™ 

you just saying about my mother, your sister? Why did you say 
Gavev* Yes yes. . , . (Cotfcrs his face wtth her hand.) This i 

i„<l=cJ«ribk! MyGodI S«-.n,e Cod! And just a littte »tale 
I delivered an oradon over the bookcase ... SO silly. A 
only when I had finished that I realized it was silly. 

Varya; Yes. uncle dear, you truly must keep still. Just keep still. 

A^WA: Youll be happier yourself if you keep still. 

Gayev: rii keep still. {Kisses ^hetr hands.) 1 U keep stilk Only 
here's some news about money matters. I was at the district court on 
Thursday. Well, people came in, the talk turned ir^ one 
another, from this to that, and I gathered that we might arrange a loan 
on a note, to pay the interest at the bank. 

Vakya : If only God would help us. 

Ga^tvV* I’ll eo over on Tuesday and talk it over with them again. 
(To Varya.) Don't sob so. (Tn Anya.) Your mama wU have a 
talk with Lopakhin—of course he'll not refuse her. , . . And when 
you've rested up a bit. you will go to Yaroslavl to «e your 
the Countess. So you see. we'll be working from three points, and the 
trick is turned already. I’m sure we shall pay off the mterest. ... 
(Pwtj a piece af candy in his tfi&Hi/i.) On niy honor, I $w^ y w a 
ever pledge you please, the estate shall not be sold! (Ejrfifedfiy.) By 
Try happiness 1 swear! Here’s my hand on it. You may call me a 
wretched, dishonorable man if 1 let it he put up at auction. By my 

whole being I swear it 1 j j i*™,. 

Anya UheerfMily, her ci>tHl>ositre restored) : How good and clever 
you are, uncle! (£»i&raf« b«m,) 1 am quite calm now. quite calm 

and happy. 

(Firs n>«i« in.) . . , . 

Firs {reproachfully) : Leonid Andrddi. you re conscienceless I 

When are you going to bed? 

GayRv; Right away, right away. You may go. Firs. HI 
my things without your help. Well, children, bye-bye. - ■ • f 1* 
vou the details to-morrow, but now', go and sleep- {htsses Anya and 
Varya.) I’m a man of the eighties. . . . People don't praise those 
times much, but just the same, I may say that I’ve suffered a lot for my 
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convictions. The peasant loves me with good reason. One must 
understand the peasant, one must understand what— 

Asya : There go again, uncle! 

Varya: You must keep still, unde deari 

Fibs (angrily)-. Leonid AndreichJ 

Gavev: I’m coming, I’m coming. ... Go to bed now. Off two 
cushions into the center I I'll turn over a new leaf, (He goes out. 
Firs shu§iiug behind /iim.) 

Anya : My mind is at peace now. I don’t want to go to Yaroslavl, 
I don't like auntie; but just the same, I feel calmer, thanks to uncle, 
(nffte sits doa'jf.) 

Varya: We must sleep. I'm going to bed. Things went all to 
pieces while you were gone. You know, only the old servants live In 
the servants' quarters; Efimyushka, Polya, Evstigney, and Karp, too. 
They began to let in tramps to spend the night- I id n't say a word. 
But then the rumor got around to me that they were saying I didn’t 
let them have anything hut peas to eat. Out of stinginess—you see? 
And Evstigney was to blame all the time. Very well, I thought. If 
that’s so, I thought, you Just wait! So I called Evstigney in. {Foiokj, ) 
He came. . . . "What's the matter with you, Evstigney? You’re mak¬ 
ing a fool of yourself!" . , . {Loobs at Anya.) Anya darling! 
(Pnitjc.) She's fallen asleep. (Takes Akya by the arm.) Let's go 
to bed! Come! (Leading her.) My darling has fallen asleep! Come 
On I (They start to go.) 

(In the far distafice beyond the orchard a shepherd plays on his pipe, 
Trofimov toalks across the stage, and seeing V'arya ajid Anya, stops 
stUl.) 

Varya: Sh . , . sh. She's sleeping . . . sleeping, Come, dear, 

Anya (softly, and half asleep) : I am so tired. ... All the little 
bells ,. . dear uncle . . . mama and unde. . , , 

Varya; Come, dear, come on. . , . (They go into Anya’s room.) 

Trofimov (tenderly) : iJy sun! My springtime! 


ACT 11 

An old, ruined, tong-sinee-obandoned shrine. Near it a well; and a 
few big stones, evidently at one lime tombstones. An old bench. The 
road leading to GaYEv's farmhouse can be seen. At one side poplar 
trees tower up, dark and tall; beyond them, the cherry orchard begins, 
la the distOHce a row of telegraph poles, and far off along the horbon 
are dimly visible the outlines of a great city, which can be seen only 
during fftte, cleor weather. It is nearly sunset. Chabukta, Yasha, 
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aiw/ DunyaSSA sitHttg ck Ihe bench: EpikBOTOV standing nearby 
and playing the guitar. They arc all thoughifuL CHARixirrA « 
a man's old cap; she has lomered a rtfie from her shoulder, and is adjust- 

tug a buckle on the sirap. 

Chahlotta (thoughtfully) : I haven't a real passj^. I 
hovf old r am, and 1 always feel I am young. \Vhen I was a little 
girl my father and mother used to travel from fair to fair and give 
Lfornianccs-very good ones. And 1 used to do the salto-mortale, 
Si other tricks. Then, when papa and mama died a Cem^ ^man 
took me to live with her and began to teach me. \We]l and go^. 1 
grew up, and later I became a governess. But who 1 am or wh^e I 
come from--that I don’t know. WTio my parents were, I don t ^ow. 
Perhaps they w-eren’t married. (Takes a out af her pocket 

and begins to eat it.) 1 don’t know anjthing. (Pause.) I long so to 
talk, but there's no one to talk to. ... I haven’t anybody at all. 
EpiKSODOV {pl^yiff^ the guitar and singttig) i 

What care I for friends and foes ? 

What care I for the noisy world ? 

How jolly it is to play on the mandolin! , , 

Dunyaska: That’s a guitar, not a mandolin I (Glances into a Mtie 

mirror and powders her hojc.) . , , , j i» 

EpjKHODOV; To the poor idiot who's in love, its a mandolin. 

(//mims.) 

With the flame of a mutual lo\'e 
Would that your heart were hunungl 


(Yasha joinf 1*1.) . t*. • 1 1 

CH Aai.OTTA: These men sing horribly. . . . Fob I Like 
Oi;hyasha (to Yasha) : Just the same, it must be Bne to live ^toad. 
Yasha: Yes, to be sure. I can’t contradict you, (Yastms and bghts 

^iRHODOv : That's easy to understand. Things have been properly 
established abroad for a long time. 

Yasha: Of course. ww. 

Epi KHODOV : I'm an educated fellow, I read many remarkable boote , 
but I simply can’t understand my own state of mind—what 1 rea^ 
want— whether to live, or to shoot myself, so to speak. But just the 
same, I always carry a revolver around with me. Here it is. . - . 

(Produces a revolver.) 

Cbamjopta : Now I'm through. I'm going. (Slmgs the nfle over her 
shoulder.) Epikhodov, you are a very dever and very temfying mam 
Women must fall madly in love with you. Br-r-rl (Walks away.) 
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Tliose smart boys are all so stupid that I havcn*t a soul to talk to- I'm 
always alonCp alone, no one belongs to me, and , , . and I don't know 
who I am nor why I bom. (She goes slowly oui.} 

Epikhodov; Without mentioning other matters, I should, properly 
speaking, say of myself among other things that fate has treated me as 
mercilessly as a storm does a little “^ship. Supposing you say 1 am 
wrong—^then tell me why it was that this morning, for instance, I vraked 
up and saw on my chest a spider of terrific size? It was so big. . - . 
(lUusiraies with bcih hands.) And then, when I took up some kvass 
to have a drink, why there I saw something in the highest degree in¬ 
decent, in the nature of a cockroach- (Paiij^r.) Have you ever read 
Buckle? Msiy I Speak a couple of words to you, Avdotya 

Fedorovna ? 

Dun YASHA: Speak up. 

El'i KHODOV: I should prefer to speak with you alone. (Si^/uf.) 

Dtjn YASHA {disc oncer led): Very well. . ^ , Only bring me my doak 
first. ... It's near the bookcase. ... It's a little damp here. 

Epikhodov: Very w^ell. FU bring it to you. . . . Now I know what 
to do Mfith my revolver. . . . {Picks Ihc guitar atid goes out^ 
playing.) 

Yasha: Two-and-twenty troubles! Between you and me, he's a 
stupid fellow. (Yossms.) 

Dunyasha: God grant he doesn^t shoot himself! (Pause.) Tm 
afraid. Tm all upset. They took me to live with gentlefolk when I 
was still a htde girl, and now Tm not used to humble living. WTiy, 
my hands here are snowy white like ^ lady's. Tve grown tender and 
delicate, and turned into a lady—I'm afraid of cver 3 thing. It's terrible 
to he that way. And if you should deceive me, Yasha, then I don't 
know W'hat ivould become of my nerves. 

Yasha (kisses her) - Little cucumber! Of course, every girl should 
respect herself, and I should be the first to despise one whose conduct 
was not above reproach, 

Dunyasha: Tm head over heels in love with you; youYe weU edu¬ 
cated, you can discourse ou every subject. (Ptiuse.) 

Yasha (yawning): Oh, yes. ... To my mind It's this ways if a 
loves some one, that means she's immoral. (Pause.) It's nice to 
smoke a cigar in the open air. . * . (LisleningS) Some one's coming 
this way. . . . It's the gentry, , - - 

{Dunyas HA embraces him impidsivdy.) 

Yasha - Go on home as if you'd been down to the river to bathe. 
Take that little path* or else they'll meet you and think Fve had a 
rendezvous with you. I couldn't stand that. 
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DuNYASif A (coughing softly ): My bead aches a btUe from the cigar 
smoke, (She goes out.) 

(Yasha remmns siding near i/ie shrme^ Lyubov x\ndreyevj^Aj 
GayeVp and Lopakhin came m.) 

Lofak«IN^ You absolutely must make up your mind—time will not 
wait. The question is perfectly simple. Are you willing to lease the 
land for cottages, or not? Answer me in a word: yes or no? One 
word only! 

Lyubov Akurevevna: Who has been smoking disgusting cigars out 
here? (Scats herself.} 

Gavev : It's convenient since they built the rajlroad^ (Sits dawn.') 
We rode into tow u and had lunch. * . - Yellow to the center! I'd like 
to go into the house first and play just one game. . . . 

Lyubov Andreyevna : You'll have lime. 

Lopakhin: Only one word! (Beseechiugiy,} Please give me an 
answer! 

Gayev (yaitTiJMi?) : VVTiat's that? 

Lyubov AmsEYEVNA ((oahing into her : Yesterday I had a 

lot of money, but to-day there's very little. My poor Varya is scrimp¬ 
ing along, feeding every one on milk soupj tliey’re giving the old people 
in the kitchen nothing but peas to eat, and here I'm squandering 
money senselessly. . . . (Drops her purse, scattering gold coins. In 
vexation.) Look, they‘'re all scattered. . . . 

Yasha: By y-our leave. 111 pick them up right away, (Picks up 
the coins.) 

Lyubov AwdreyI^vka : Yes, please, Yasha. Why did I go out to 
lunch anyway! , . . Your vile restaurant with its music, the table¬ 
cloths smelling of soap! . . . ^\Tiy do people drink so much, Lcnya? 
Why do they eat so much? Why do they talk so much? To-day iu 
the restaurant you rambled on and on, and all about nothing. About 
the seventies, about the decadents. And to whom? Talking to the 
waiters about the decadents! 

Lopakhin: Yes. 

Gayev his hand) : I'm incorrigible, that's obvious. . . . 

(Exaspcratedly to Yasha.) WTiat's the matter? Why are you always 
Udder our noses? 

Yasha : I can^t listen to your voice without laughing. 

Gayev (to kts sister) : Either he or I . * , 

Lyubov Ahoreyevna : Co aw^ay, Yasha, get along with you. 

Yasha (/landing Lyubov Andreyevna her purse) : I"m going right 
away. di^culty his This very minute. 

{He goes out,) 
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Lopakhin: Deriganov, the rich cnan* is planning to buy your estate. 
They say he's coming to the auedon himself. 

Lyubov ANjDREYEvy'A; Where did you hear that? 

Lopakhin: That's the nimor in town. 

Gavev: Our aunt in Yaroslavl has promised to send some money, 
but how much she will send, and when, we don't know. . , . 

Lopakhin: How much wiU she send? A hundred thousand? Two 
hundred ? 

Lyubov Akureyevna: Well! . . . ten or fifteen thousand, and well 
be grateful for that. 

Lopakhin : Pardon me for saying so^ but I have never yet met such 
frivolous, unbusinesslike, <|ueer people as you, my friends. People 
tell )'Ou in plain Russian that your estate is to be sold, but you don't 
take it in. 

Lyubov Andsleyevtta: ^Vhat can we do about it? Tell us, what? 

LoPAKHir^: Every day I tell you. Every day I repeat the same thing. 
The cherry orchard, and the land as well, simply must be leased for 
cottages, and this must he done now, now* without delay f The date 
of the auction is almost here! You must realize this! Just make up 
your mind definitely once for all to accept the leasing plan, and people 
will loan you as much money as you vrish. Then you'll be saved. 

Lyubov ANoitEYEvriA: Cottages and cottagers—forgive me, that's 
so vulgar. 

Gayev: I agree with you perfectly. 

Lopakhin: I shall cither sob, or scream, or fall in a faint* I can't 
stand it I You've worn me out. {T& Gayzv.) You old woman I 

Gayev: Wliat's that ? 

Lopakhin; Old woman! (He turns in ^4>.) 

Lyubov ANirREYEVNA (frightened): No, don't go away. Stay 
here, my dear friend, I beg you. Perhaps vre shall find a way. 

Lopakhin: WTiat's there to think about? 

Lyubov Andreyevs a: Don't go away, I beg of you. It's more 
cheerful with you here anyway. * . * (Pause.) All the time 1 feel 
as though I were waiting for something—as though the house were 
going to fall in ruins above us. 

Gayev (musing deeply ): Double into the corner . . . hack shot to 
the center. , . , 

Lyubov ANDREvm'NA; We have committed many sins* 

Lopakhin; What sins have you committed? . . . 

Gayev (pufHng a fiiece of candy inta his hjcmI/i) : They say Fve 
gobbled up all my substance in sugar candy. . . , (Laughs.) 

Lyubov Andreyevna : Oh, my sins! . . - I've always squandered my 
money like a mad woman^ and I married a man who only created more 
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debts. My husband died trom too much champagn^he drank hor¬ 
ribly_and I, to my own misfortune, fell in love with another man, 

and at the very s^e time—this was my first punishment, a mortal 

blow-_^my little boy was drowned here in the river. I went abroad, 

broke all ties, planning never to return, never to see that river again. I 
covered my eyes and fled in desperation, and he followed me, with 
brutal, merciless persistence. I bought a villa near Mentone, lor he 
became III there, and for three years I knew no rest day or night. The 
sick man exhausted me, my soul shriveled up- And then, last year, 
when they sold the villa for debts, I went to Paris, and there he 
plundered' me, abandoned me, and took up with another w*oman. 1 
tried to poison myself. ... It was so stupid and shameful. . . . And 
suddenly I was drawn back to Russia, to my native land, to my little 
girl. . . . (Wipes away her tears.) Lord, Lord, be merciful, forgive 
my sinsl Do not punish me any more! (Takes a tclegrajtt out of her 
pocket.) I received this to-day from Paris. He asks forgiveness, 
entreats me to come back. . , - (Teorj up the telegram-) Don't I hear 
music somewhere? (LijtenJ.) 

Gayev: That's our famous Jewish orchestra. Do you remember? 
Four violins, a flute, and a double-bass. 

Lyubov Andreyevka: So it’s still in existence? We ought to ask 
them over sometime and have an evening party, 

Lorakein (fif/rniBf?) : I (^’t hear. . . . (Humming softly.) "Ger¬ 
mans, if paid well enough, can make Russians Frenchmen," (Laughs.) 
WTiat a funny thing I saw in the theatre yesterday! It was very 
amusing, 

Lyubov Andreyevna; Tm sure it wasn’t a bit funny. You shouldn't 
go to plays, but observe yourself more closely. What a drab life you 
live, how many unnecessary things you say! 

Lopakhin: That's tme enough. One must frankly admit that we 
lead a fool's life, . , . (Pause.) My dad was a peasant and a stupid 
one, he understood nothing, taught me nothing, but only beat me when he 
was drunk, and always with a stick. And in reality, I am just the same 
sort of blockhead and idiot that he was. I never studied anything, my 
handwriting is wretched. I WTite like a pig—I feel ashamed of it. 

Lyubov Andreyevs a : You oi^ht to get married, my dear man. 

Lopakkin: Yes, that's true. 

Lyubov Andbeyevhai And to our Varya? She’s a good girl, 

Lofakuin: True, 

Lyubov Anpbzyevna: She's a simple-hearted child, she works the 
whole day long, and most important of all, she loves you. And you— 
you've liked her for a long time. 
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Lopakhtn: Well? Tve no objection* - ^ - She*s a gocid girl* 

(PniiJe.) 

GaYEY: They've offeree! me a. place m the bank. Six thousand a year. 

. - . Did you hear about It? 

Lyubov Andreyevna : To a man like you! » * * Jtist sit sdik . * * 

(Firs comes iw, carrying an overcoat.) 

Firs (io Gayev) : Ple^ put this oiip sir, or you'll feel the dampness. 

Gaytv (fyiifting on the coai) t YouVe a bother^ old man. 

Firs: Never mtnd. . . . You went off this moming without saying 
a word to anybody. {Surveys him,) 

Lyubov Andreyevkai How old you^ve grown, Fir&i 

Firs: Beg pardon? 

Lopakhin: She says that youVe grovm very old. 

Firs: I've lived a long time* They were getting ready to marry me 
off before your daddy was bom. . * . (Lsh^AjO And when the 
Emancipation came, I was already head vslet. I didn^t approve of the 
Emancipation theii, I stayed with my masters. . * * (Paiijr.) And I 
rememberp e^Try one was happy, but wky they were happy they didn't 
know themselves. 

Lopakhin : It was fine before the Emancipation^ all right. At least 1 
there used to be flogging. 

Firs (who hos not understood /iiiw): Yes, indeed. Tbe peasants for 
the masters p the masters for the p^santSp but now they're all split up. 
You caji*t make bead or tail of it. 

Gayev j Be quiet. Firs* I’ve got to go to town tomorrow- They 
promised to introduce me to some general who may loan us some money 
on a note. 

LoPAicutN: Nothing will come of it. And youll not pay your 
interest—you can depend on that, 

Lyubov Andreyevna: He's talking nonsense* There aren^t any 
generals. 

(TroftsioVp Akya^ ond Varya come in.) 

Gayev : Here come our people* 

Ai^ya: Mama's sitting out here. 

Lyubo%’ AkdrEVEVNA (tendcriy)i Come here, come here. Anya. 
* . . My dear ones! * . . (Snitmdft^ At^Va nnd Varya.) If you only 
both knew how I love you. Sit down beside me, so. (They oli sit 
down.) 

Lopakhin : Our eternal student is almys with the young ladies. 

Tkopimov: That's none of your business. 

Lopakhin : Hell be fifty pretty soon, but he’s still a student. 

Trofimov; Quit your idiotic jokes. 

Lopakhin: What are you getting huffy about, you freak? 
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Trofimov: Let me alotie. 

Lopashiis {laughs) : Well, what do you think of me, anyhow, pray 
tell? 

TttOFluov; Here's what T think of you, Yenuolay Alexeich: You arc 
a wealthy man, you’ll be a millionaire soon. And just as a ravenous 
beast that devours everything crossing his path, is necessary to the 
transmutation of the elements, even so you are necessary. {Alt laugh.) 
Vaiva: You'd better talk about the planets, Petya. 

Lyubov Andrevevna: No, please, let's continue our disctission of 

yesterday. 

Thdfimov: What were we discussing? 

Gayev' : The proud man. 

Trofimov: We talked at length yesterday, but we didn’t come to any 
conclusion. There is, in your opinion, something mystical in a proud 
man. Possibly from your own point of view you are right, but if you 
reason it out simply, without evasiO'n, what pride can there be, wtet 
grounds for pride can exist if a man's physiological structure is of a 
poor sort, it in the great majority of cases he is crude, stupid, pro¬ 
foundly unhappy? He must moderate his self-admiration. He must 
apply himself to work alone, 

Gayev: You'll die just the same. 

Tbofiuoy; Who knows? And what does it mean-^ die? Perhaps 
a man has a hundred senses, and only the five we know are annihilated 
by death, while the remaining ninety-five continue to live. 

Lyubov .^smtEYEVfiA: How clever you are, Petya! 

LdpaKBIN (»>o«icaf/y) : Awfully I 

TaoFiMov: Humanity advances, perfecting its forces. Everything 
that is unattainable for it now, will sometime become near and com¬ 
prehensible; only we must work and help to our fullest ability those 
who are seeking the truth. Only a few arc thus far working among us 
here in Russia. The vast majority o£ those intellectuals whom I know, 
are seeking nothing, do nothing, and are as yet incapable of labor. They 
call themselves intellectuals, but they speak condescendingly to their 
servants, and treat the peasants like animals. They are wretched stu¬ 
dents, they don't read anything seriously, they are utterly idle, they 
only talk about the sciences, and thej- understand little about art. They 
are all solemn, they pull long faces and discuss only portentous matters, 
they philosophize—but in the meantime the enormous majority of us— 
ninety-nine out of a hundred—are living like wild beas.ts, wrangling 
and fighting at the least pretext We have vile table manners, w« sleep 
in filth, in stifling rooms, there are bedbugs everywhere, stench, damp¬ 
ness, moral impurity. . . . And evidently all our nice conversations have 
only the purpose of fooling ourselves and others. Show me the day 
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nurseries of which people speak so frequently and at sudi length, and 
the reading rooms! Where are they? People only write about them 
in stories—they really don't exist at all. There's only dirt, vulgarity. 
Asiatic backwardness* I dblike and fear deeply serious faces. I dread 
serious conversations* Best to keep silence. 

LoFAKHiNt You know. I get up before Eve o^ock^ I work from 
morning till night. Well. I*m always handling money, my owu and 
other people*s. and I observe those around me. You need only start 
some project of your own to discover how few honorable, decent people 
there ane+ Sometimes when I He in bed awake I think, ‘‘Lord, thou hast 
given us vast forests, boundless fields, remote horizons, and we. living 
in their midst, should ri^ly be giants." 

Lyubov Ajidreyevka: You want giants? . * » TheyVe only good in 
fairy tales—they'd frighten you. 

{EfiKHODOV cresses fracAr phying on his 

Lyubov Andhbyevna {ikouffhifuliyy : Epikhodov is comings 

Anya (thmghtfully) : Epikhodov is coming. 

GaYEV: The sun has set, friends. 

Trofimov: Yes. 

Gayzv (softly^ ar though dedaiming to himself ): O marvelous Na- 
tore, serene and beautiful, thou gleamest with an eternal radiance; thou 
whom we call our mother unitest within thysdf Life and death, thou 
livest and destroyest— 

Varya {entreatingly }: Uncle dearl 

Anya : Unde! At it again! 

Trqfijiov : You^d better make it, * Yellow across the table to the 
center." 

Gayev : I!ll keep still. I'll keep stilL 

{They nit sit pondering, SUence. Only the soft muttering of Fias 
is oudible. Suddenly a sounds seemingly from the skies^ is heord^ 

a melancholy sound, which dies away like the snapping of a violin 
string,) 

Lyubov A wore ye vn a : What's that? 

Lopakhin : I don't know. Maybe a cable snapped in a shaft some^ 
where fax off. But it was very far away. 

Gayev : Maybe It's a bird-—a heron, perhaps. 

Trofimov: Or an owl. 

Lyubov Andievevna (jAiidderj): It depresses me, somehow- 

{Pause,} 

Firs: It was the same way before the great misfortune. An owl 
hooted, and the samovar hlss^ and hissed. 

Gayev : Before what misfortune ? 
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Fire: Before the Emancipation. 

{Pause.) ^ 

Lyubov Akdei^yevna: Come* my fnends, growing dark already. 
(To Ak¥a.) There are tears in your eyes, What^s troubling you. little 
girl? {Embraces herS) 

Akva: Never Tnind* mama. Nothing's the rnatter. 

Trofimov: Some one is ecrming. 

{A Wayfailer makes kis appearance. He has on a lofig caa^ flnt? a 
warn, n^hite tap^ He is a Hide tipsy.} 

Wayfarer: Pray tell me* does this road lead directly to the station? 

Gayev: Yes. Follow the road. 

Wayfarer: Lm deeply grateftil to yoUn Its fine 

weather, . . . (Dramaikally.) "My brother, my snflfering brother T" 

, , , “Go to the Volga, whose groan— {Ta Varya.) Made- 
moiselte, please give a hungry Russian thirty kopeks. . . . 

(Varya is frightened,, and screams.} 

Lopakhin {angrily}'* There's a limit to every sort of impudence! 

Lyubov A^^D'RF-VE:VNA (j^iwif-J^rfc^iFw): Take this* . - . Here it is. 

, . , (Searches in her purse.} There's no silver. ... Oh well, here's 
a gold pifa^e for you. * + . 

Wayfarer : Tm deeply grateful tu you! {Goes umI.) 

{They ail iaugh.) 

Varya (frightened) * I'm goings I'm going home. Oh, mama dear, 
there's nothing at home for the ser^-ants to eat, and there you gave him 
a gold piece I 

Lyubov Andreyevka: What's to be done with poor* foolish me? 
VTien we get home I’ll give you everything I have. Yermolay Alexeich, 
make me another loan! 

Lopakhin: Ver>' well. 

Lyubov ANoaEVEVNA: Come, friends, it*s time to go home. And see 
here, Varya, we've found a husband for you. I congratulate yon! 

Varya (through her tears) : Please don’t joke about it. mama. 

Lofakhin: Go to a nunnery, Okhmelia! 

Gayev: My hands are trembling. I haven't played pool for a long 
time. 

Lop A Kills; Okhmelia, n>Tnphp remember me in your prayers 1 

Lyubov Anorevevna : Come, every one, well have supper sooil 

Varya: He frightened me. My heart's fairly pounding. 

LopakHIn; Let me remind you, my friends: the cherry orchid will 
be sold on the twenty-second of August. Think that over I Think that 
over 1 ' 

(They all go oitf, uiVA the exception of Anya and Trof imov.) _ 

♦ The i^uotatiDfu arc ffom pwms by Nadson and by Ntkrasov. 
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Anya {hughing ): We"r& alone, now, thanks to the wayfarer who 
frightened Varya. 

Trofimov: Varya's afraid that we'U suddenly fall in love with each 
other; and for days on end she hasn^t budged from our side. Her 
trifling little mind cannot comprehend that we are superior to love. To 
avoid the petty and deluding things that prevent one from being free 
and happy^—this is the aim and significance of our life. Forward t VVe 
shall press on irresistibly toward the bright star that shines beyond in 
the distance! Forward! Do not fall behind^ friends! 

Anya (clapping her hands) : How splendidly you say it ! 

It's marvelous here to-day, 

Trofimov: Yesj the weather is wonderfiiL 

Anya : What have you done to mCn Petya, that I no longer love the 
cherry orchard as I did before ? I used to love it so tenderly. It seemed 
to me that there was no place on earth more beautiful than our orchard* 

Trofimov : All Russia is our orchards The Land is vast and gloriouSp 
there are many marvelous places in it+ (Pause.) Think of it, Anya! 
Your grandfather, your great-grandfather, and all your ancestors were 
serfHDwners, ruling over Jiving souls. Don't you hear voices and see 
human beings looking at you from every cherry in the orchard, from 
every little leaf, from every tree trunk? . . » Oh, it is terrible, your 
orchard is a fearf ul placc^ and when one walks through it in the evening 
or at night, the ancient bark lit then with a dull gleam, and the cherry 
trees seem to be dreaming of things that happened a hundred, two 
hundred years ago, and grievous visions harass thcm+ What's the use 
of talking! We are at least two hundred years behind the times, we 
have nothing of our own* no definite relationship with the past; we do 
nothing but philosophize, complain of our own unhappiness, or drink 
vodka. But it’s all so clear: in order to begin living in the present, we 
must first redeem our past, make an end of it* But we may redeem it 
only through suffering, only through strenuous^ constant labor. You 
must realize this^ Anya. 

Anya : The house in which we are living lias for a long time ceased 
to belong to us, and I will go away, 1 give you my wortL 

Thokimov : If you have the housekeeper's keys, throw them into the 
Well and go away. Be as free as the w'intL 

Anya (in ecstasy) : How well you said that! 

Teofimov: Have faith in me, Anya, have faith in me- I am not yet 
thirty, I am young, I am still a student, but how much I have endured 
already! I'm as famished as the winter, sick, distraught, poor as a beg¬ 
gar, and wherever fate has driven me, 1 have gone. But always my soul 
has bn^cn my own; at every moment, day and night it has been filled with 
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iiiexpliicabie prcmonitiona. I leel tliat happiness is on its way, Anya , I 
already see it. ^ ^ 

Akya iiiKmghifuUy) : The moon is rising. 

(EpiKHODOV w hcdf'd jfrHtHJisin^ ^vcf dPid ■£TE^4?r' Jfi iAe guttor f i-f 
jfliiw melancholy song. The moon rises slowly. Varya is searching 
for Anya sometvherc near the poplars, and coiling Anya, where are 

^ Tbofimov; Yes, the moon is rising. (Pause.) Ah yes, happiness is 
coming, drawing ever nearer and nrarer. Already 1 hear its Imtstejis. 
And if we do not see it, do not r«ogni?e it, what matter? Others will 

see it! 

Varya’s voice: Anya! Where are you? 

Trofimov: It’s that Varya agai"- Exasperating! 

Anya : Never mind. Let's go down to the river. It's nice there. 
Trofimov: All right. {They go out.} 

Varya’s voice: Anyat Anya! 


ACT III 

A droantig-room, separated by an arch front the ballroom, A lighted 
chandelier. The Jewish orchestra—the same orchestra mentioned in the 
second act—is heard ploying i» the halt. It iJ n'e«i'fi£l. They are 
dancing the grand rood in the ballroom. The wai'fe 0/ Semeokov- 
PlSHCHiK iV heard, calling, “Promenade a une paire !’' Pishchik awd 
Charlotta Ivanovna are the first couple to enter the draving-room; 
Trofimov and Lvunov Akdreyevna follow; then Anva and the Post 
Office Official, then Varya and the Station Master, ond rn an. 
Varya if weeping softly, wiping aiioy iier tears as she dances. DuN- 
YASHA and her partner form the last couple. They circle around the 
draidtig-rooni. PishCHIK rricj out, "Grand rond, balance! 1 " and then, 
"Lcs cavaliers a genoux, et remerdez vos dames!" 

Firs, wearing a dress coat, is carrying about a tray with seltacr 
Tivter. PisncHiK and Trofimov reenter the draudng^aom, 

Pishchik: I'm fulhblooded, I’ve had two strokes already, it’s hard 
for me to dance, but, as the saying goes, "If you join the pack and can¬ 
not bay, wag your tail, anyway!” I have the constitution of a horse. 
My dear father—may he rest in peace—was a great joker, and he used 
10 say in speaking of our ancestry, that the ancient stock of the 
Semeonov-Pishchiks was descended from the identical horse appointed 
senator by Caligula. . . . (Sits dotin.) But here's the pity of it; I’ve 
no money! A hungry dog believes only in meat. . . . (Sfiorcj, aad 
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suddenly rouses himself^} And s(» I, too . . . can think of nothing 
but money- . , , 

Trofimov: True, there really is something about you that reminds 
one of a horse. 

PiSHCHiK: WeU , . . a horse is a good beast. . . . You can sell a 
horse, p . . 

( The dkk of billiard balls is heard in the nexl room* Vaeva appears 
in ihe hall under the arctrway.} 

Trdfjmov (feasingly ): Madam Lcipakhio! Madam Lopakhin! 

Varya {angrily)* (i^ntlcman-gooe-to-seed! 

Trofimov: Yes^ Tm a gentleman gone to seed, and Vm proud of iti 

Varya {musing bitterly) : We've hired musidans, but who’s going to 
pay them ? {Goes ^mI.) 

Trofimov {to Pishchik) : If the energy you've wasted all your life 
digging up money to pay interestp had been directed to something else. I 
believe that eventually you could have turned the w'orld upside down. 

PiSElCHiK: Niet?5c:he> the philosopher , . * most noted * * . most 
famous . , . a man of vast intellectp says iu his books that one can 
make counterfeit money. 

Trofimov: Have you read Nietzsche then? 

Pishchik: Bah I Da^heuka told me about him. But things have 
come to such a pass with me now, that Td even make counterfeit money^ 
i . . Day after to-morrow I must pay out three hundred and ten 
rubles. . . . Fve scraped together a hundred and thirty already* , * * 
{Feels through his packets excitedly,) It’s goncl I’ve Jost my money! 
{In Uars^) Where’s my money? . . . {Joyfully.) Here it is, under 
the lining. ^ ^ . Why, that raised a sweat on me! . * , 

(Lyubov An^DREYFVNA and CHAEttnrA Ivanovna come in.) 

Lyubov Andrevevna a CoMcasian air): Why i$ Leonid 

so long in coming? What i$ he doing in town? (To Dunyasha.) 
Dunyasha, give the musicians some tea. 

Trofimov: Most likely the auction wasn^t held. 

Lyusov Antsreyevna: And 50 we needn't have asked the musicians to 
come, and there was no reason for planning a bail. . . . Well, no mat¬ 
ter. . . . {She sits dmm and hutns softly^) 

CllAkLOtTA (handhtg PiSficHiK a pack of cards): Here's a pack of 
cards. Think of a card- 

Pishchik : IVe thought of one, 

Charlotta: Now, shuffle the pack. Very good. Give it to me, my 
dear Mr. Pishchik. Bin, ewei dreif Take a look now—it’s in your 
hip pocket ... 

Pishchik {takes a card out of his kip packet ): The eight of spade$» 
Qnite right ! (In astonishment.) Just think of that f 
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Chaklotta {holding the pack of cards in her hands and speaking to 
Trofimov) : Tdl me quiet! What's the top card? 

Trofimov: Eh? Why, the queen of spades. 

Charlotta : Right! {To PisHcaiK.) Well, what’s the top card? 

Pishchik: Thfe ace af hearts. 

Chakuotta: Right! {Claps her hands, and the pack of cards disap¬ 
pear s,) But what fine weather we’ve had to-day 1 {A mysicrioits voice 

_ _ a KomOfi'S’—coming as though front beneath the floor, ansU'crs her: 

“Oh yes. the weather is splendid, madam.”) You are charming—my 
ideal type of person. . . . {Voice: “And I likes you fery much too. 

Madam.”) > l i 

Station Master {applauding) : Bravo, Madam Ventriloquist, oravo ! 

PlSHCHiK (iB dfmufJJtcjif) : Just think of thatl Most enchanting 
Charlotta Ivanovna! . . . I'm fairly in love with you! , , . 

Charlotta : In love? {Skrugging her shoulders.) Can you really 
love? Outer Menseh, aber schkehter Musikant, 

Trofimov {clapping Pisnchik oit the shoulder) : What a horse you 
are! 

Charlotta: Attention, please! Here’s another trick, {Takes a 
steamer rug from a chair.) Here’s a very good rug, 1 want to sell it. 

. , . (S/ioJtcj it.) Doesn’t some one want to buy it? 

pjSHCHtK («i flJHtisfHiciit): Ju,st think of that! 

Charlotta: Ein, stoet, dreii (She raises the rug quickly, behind it 
stands Any a. She makes a lout curtsey, runs over to her nip(/ier. fu<- 
braces her, and fiies back to the drawing-room otiiid gencrid detight,) 

Lyubov AndREVEVNA (applauding) : Bravo, bravo! 

Charlotta : Once more now. Ein. swei, dreit {Raises the rug; 
behind it stands Varya, botaing.) 

PiSBCHiK (marveling) : Just think oi thatl 

Chahlotta : That's all I (She thrmvs the rug over Pishchik, makes 
a low curtsey, and runf into the ballroom.) 

PiSHCitiK (Aarryiitp fl/trr kcr): Rascal I . . . You would then? You 
would? {Goes out.) 

Lyubov ANDREyEVKA: And Leonid's not come yet. What's he doing 
in the city to keep him so long ? 1 don't understand it. Why, everything 
must be finished there by now; the estate is sold, or else the sale didn't 
take place. Why must we be kept so long in ignorance ? 

Varya {trying to console her) ; Uncle has bought it, I'm sure. 

THoritfOv {intJcftmjly) t Oh, yesl 

Varya: Auntie gave him authority to buy it in her name and transfer 
the debt. She did It for Anya. And I’m convinced that with God’s 
help uncle will buy it. 

Lyubov Andbeyevna : Our aunt in Yaroslav sent fifteen thousand 
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rubles wth which to purchase the estate in her name—she doesn't trust 
us—but that sum wouldn't be enough even to pay the interest^ (Covers 
Aer fa^£ -with her^ hmds,} To-day my fate is decided . . . my fate . . . 

XfiOFiMov (teasing Varya) : Madam Lopakhint 

Varya (flwpriYy): Eternal student! He's been expelled from the 
University twice already. 

'Lyubov Andreyevna : Why do you lose your temper* Varya? He's 
teasing you about Lopakhin—welh what of it? Marry Lopakhin if you 
want tOp he's a nicej good man. If you douT want to, don't marry him* 
No one is forcing you* dear. 

Varya; To be frank^ mother dear* I do regard this matter seriously* 
He''s a good man* 1 like him. 

Lyubov Andreyevs a; WeU then* marry him. I donT understand 
what you're waiting for. 

Varya : 1 surely can^t propose to him myself, mama. Every one ^ 
been talking to me about him for two years, but he eitlier says nothing 
or jokes, I understand. He's making money, taken up with business* 
He hasn't time for me. If I had some money, even a little, even a 
hundred rubles. I'd give up everything and go far away. I'd enter a 
convent, 

TRort^JOv: Magnificent! 

Vasya (/o TKOPmov): A student ought to have some sense I (Saftly, 
and weeping.) How old and ugly you've grown, Petya I (To LyubOV 
ANDRsrVEVNA* drying her iears*) Only I can't stand it to be idle, 
mama, I must have something to do every minute. 

(Yasha comes in.) 

Yasha (witk difficnliy fds laughter): Epikhodov has 

broken a billiard cue! ^ ^ « (f7e)fr 

Varya : And why is Epikhodov in here ? Who gave him permission 
to play pool? I don*t understand these people, . * . (Goes ouL) 

Lvxjeov Andreyevna: Don't tease her, Petya. You can see she's 
unhappy enough withoui it. 

Trofimov: She takes a lot of pains imnding other people's business. 
All summer she's given Anya and me no peace. She was afraid a ro¬ 
mance might spring up between us. What business is it of hers? And 
moreover, I gave her no occasion—I am beyond such vulgarity. We 
are superior to love. 

Lyubov Andreyevna: Then 1 must be inferior to love. (Deeply 
agitated.) Why isn't Leonid here? If only I knew w^her the estate 
had been sold or not 1 The catastrophe seems so incredible to me that I 
don't even know what to think. I'm losing my mind. , . . I may cry 
out or do some idiotic thing. Help me, Petya; say something* dol ^ ^ 
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Trofimov: Isn't it all the same whether or no the estate is sold to¬ 
day? The matter's been settled for a tong time; there is no turning 
back, the path is overgrown. Be calm, my dear friend, no need to 
deceive yourself. For once in your life at least, you must look truth 

straight in the eyes. . .. j 

Lyubov Andrryevsa: What truth? You can see where truth wd 
falsehood lie, but I have quite lost that vision. I see noithing. You 
settle all important questions boldly, hut tell me, my dem boy, is this 
not because you are young, because you haven’t l»d time to put to 
painful test a single one of your questions ? You look bravely forward— 
but isn’t it because you do not see nor expect any terrible thing, inas¬ 
much as life is still concKiled from your young eyes? You are more 
fearless, more honest, more profound than we, hut take thought for a 
moment, be a tiny bit m^ttwuiimous, and have pity on me. You sc^ I 
was born here, my father and mother lived here, and my grandfather 
too. I love this house; without the cherry orchard life is meaningless 
to me, and if it must be sold now, why then, you must sell me along 
with the orchard. , . . {Embrarfi TROFiMov attd kisses him on tht 
jorekeodJ) You see, my son was drowned here:. . . . {Weeps.) Pity 
me, my good, kind friend. . , ,, 

Trofimov: You know that I sympathize with all my heart. 

Lyubov Asdreyzvka: But you must say it differently, differently. 
(Takes o»t her handkerchief and a telegram falls to the floor.) You 
cannot imagine bow heavy my heart is to-day. Things are so noisy 
and confusing, my very being shudders at every sound. I quiver all 
over but T can’t go off by myself—when I'm alone the silence temfies 
me Do not condemn me, Petya. I love you as though yon belonged 
to my own family. 1 would gladly let Anya marry yon, I swear it. 
Only, my dear boy, you must study, you must finish your course. You 
aren’t doing anylhing but let fate bear you from place to place, strange 
as that may seem. . . . Isn't it so? And you simply must do somrthing 
with your beard to make It grow decently. {Lanyfu.) You're so 

funny! ... 

Trofimov {picks np the telegram) : 1 don't want to be a dandy, 

Lyusov Andhevevna: That's a telegram from Paris. Every day 
I receive otie. That wild man is sick again and ui trouble. He asks 
forgiveness, begs me to come to him; and really, I ought to go to 
Pa.Tis to be near him. Your face is stem. Petya, but what can I do. 
my dear? What can I do? He is sick, he is alone, unhappy, and 
who is there to look after him, who will keep him from making mis¬ 
takes, and give him his medicine at the right time? And why should 
I keep silence or conceal anything? I love him, that is dear to me. 
1 love him, I love him. . , , This is the stone around my neck, I shall 
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sink with it into the depths, but I love this slotie and I cannot live 
without it, {Presses Thofisiov's /innd,) Don’t think ill of me, Petya; 
don't say anything to me, don’t say . , . 

Trofimov {through his (ears); Forgive my bluntness, for God's 
sake—but he robbed you! 

Lyubov Andreyevna: No, no, no, you mustn’t say that, , . . 
{Covers her ears.) 

Trofimov : ^\'^ly, he's a rascal^—you’re the only one who doesn’t 
realize it. He's a petty thief, a good-for-nothing . , . ^ 

Lyubov Akdheyevna (restrain rd, but ongry) : You're twenty-six 
or seven now, but you're still a high school sophomore! 

Trofimov: Well? 

Lyubov Andreyevna: You should be a tnan, at your age you should 
understand those who love. And you should be in love yourself , . . 
you must fall in love! (Angrily.) Yes, yes! And you're not virtuous, 
you’re only a prude, a sort of freak and monstrosity, , , . 

Trofimov {horrified) : What is she saying? 

Lyubov Andreyevna: “l am superior to love!" You’re not superior 
to love, you’re only what our Firs always calls a "luntniox.” To think 
of not having a mistress at your agel 

Trofimov {horrified) : This is horrible 1 What is she saying 1 (He 
walks quickly into the ballroom, clutching his head,) This is horrible! 
I can’t listen. I'll go away. . . , (He goes oal but returns immediately,) 
Everything Is over between us! {Goes out into the hall.) 

LvufiOV Andreyevua (falfiwj after hi™)' Petya, wait! Foolish 
man, I was joking! Petya 1 

{Sotne otte « heard quickly aseatdmg the stairway in the hall, then 
all of a sudden loudly failing downstairs. Ahya and Varya jrrfflWJ, 
but immediately laughter is heard.) 

Lyubov Anereyevna: What’s the matter out there? 

(Anya ranj in.) 

Anya {laughing): Petya fell downstairs! (She runs out.) 

Lyubov Andheyevka : That Petya's a funny boy. 

(The Station Master stops in the middle of the ballroom and 
begins to recite Alexey Tolstoy‘s "The Magdalen." The others listen 
to him, but after a few stansas the strains of a watts are borne in from 
the hallv/oy, and the recitation breaks off. They alt dance. Trofimov, 
Anya, Varya, and Lyubov Anoreyeyna come back front the hall¬ 
way.) 

Lyubov Andreyevna: Well, Petya , . . well, pure soul, ... I beg 
your forgiveness. , . . Come, let’s dance. , - - (5/tff and Petya douce.) 

(Anya owd Varya dowce together. Firs comes in and leans his 
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stick ftp ftear the sidf rfflw, Yj^ka has alsa ettlered from the dimnff- 
room and is watching the dancing.') 

Yaska: What’s the niatter, grandfather? 

Firs: I'm not well. In the old days generals, admirals and harons 
to dance at our balls, and now we send for the postal offioal and 
the station master, and even they don’t come very graciously, I m not 
as strong as I used to be. My dead master, their grandfather, used to 
cure everybody of every disease with sealing vfRX. I ve been tafci^ 
sealing wax every day for twenty years now, and maybe more j maybe 

that's what's kept me alive, . , , . 

Yasha: You me tiredp girandfatlier- {Ftiuffij.} Its tune 


you croaked. 

Firs: Eh, you lummox 1 , . , {Mutters,) 

(Trofimov and Lyubov Anubeyevna are dancing i« the ballroont; 
then they pass into the drawiftg-room,) 

Lyubov Andreyevha; Mercif I think I’li sit down, . . . {oeats 


herself.} I’m tired. 

(Akya comes t».) , . ., . n. * * 1 . 

Anya (excitedly) : Some man just told them m the kitchen that the 


cherry orchard was sold to-day. 

Lyubov Andreysvna : Sold to whom? 

Anya: He didn’t say to whom. He went away, (5'/ie dunces off 
nitk Trofimov into the ballroom.) 

Yasha: Some old fellow was gossiping about it a while ago, A 


stranger. 

Firs: And Leonid Andreich hasn’t come yet. He was wearing a 
lightweight overcoat. He'd better look out or he’ll catch cold. Eh, 

these green young things I _ ■ ^ -.r i. 

Lyubov ApJDREYEVttAi I slisiU die tliis very BunutCi Go, Yo^ha* 

and find out who's bought it 

Yasha: The old man’s been gone a long time. (Laughs.) 

Lyubov Andreyevna (someTvhat annoyed): Well, what are y<u 
laughing at? What are you so happy about? 

Yasha: Epikhodov's very amusing, A stupid fellow, Two-and- 

twenty troubles, 

Lyubov Andrevevna: Firs, if they sell the estate, where wil 

>'OUgO? 

Firs: I will go wherever you command. 

Lyubov Andreyevna: Why do you look so strange? Are you 
sick? You ought to go to bed. 

Firs: Yes. . . . (iVith □ grimace.) I'd go to bed, but when I m 
gone, who'll hand things around and manage everything? The whole 
house depends on me. 
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Yasha {to Lyubov ANDaEVEVNA) : Lyubov Andreyevna^ pemiit me 
to make a request* Be so gcMjd! If you go back to Paris* kiudly take 
me with you! It's absolutely impossible for me to remain here- (In 
a l&w voice Ond looking aTOHttd hint-) What S the use of talkirig? 
You cau see for yourself, it*s an tmdvilized country^ the people are 
immoral^ and besides that, it*s duHi they give you wretched food in the 
kitchen, and that Firs is always walking around muttering all kinds of 


stupidities* Please do take me with you! 

(PisncHiK comes fji.) j i* t 

PiSHCHiK* May 1 ask you * i - most lovely lady . - - for a little 
waltz? . * . (Lyudov Andrevevka dances off v^h him.) Bewitching 
one^ Vju going to borrow a hundred and eighty little rubles^ from 
Pm going to borrow * * . (ZJoncrji^.) a hundred and eighty little 
rubles. * - - (They pass out into the batlroom.) 

Yasha (huinnilng softly) : canat thou comprehend the tumult 

of my soul?” 

(Out in the ballroom a figure m a gray top mi and checkered panta¬ 
loons suaves Us arms and jumps about; crtes of *'Bravo^ Charbtta 

Ivanovna!”) , 

Dun YASHA (stopping to powder her i My young mistress told 
me to come in and dance* There are many gentlemen, and only a few 
ladles, hut my bt!ad whirls when I dance, my heart beats, Firs Nikolay^ 
vich, and the post office clerk just said something to me that quite took 


my breath away. 

{The Hiiutc stops.) 

Firs: What did he say to you? 

Dunyasha : '‘You’re like a flower," says he. 

Yasha (yanms) i The bumpkin ! . . - (ffoej o«l.) . , , , * 

Donyasha: Like a little flower, , . . Im such a delicate girl, I just 

love tender words. 

Flits: Youll lose your head. 

(Ewkhodov cotnes *h.) 

Epikhouov: You refuse to look at me. Avdotya Fedoro™ . . . as 
if I were a sort of insect - . . (Sighitig.) Ah, well, that s Ufel 
Dunyasha: What do you want? \ *1 „ *t. 

Epikhodov: Of course, you're probably right, But then, 

if you want to regard it from this point of view, its you, if you Q 
pardon my bluntness, who have brought me to such a j^s. I know 
my fate Every day some misfortune befalls me, and I ve long since 
grown so accustomed to it that I smile at my fate. You gave me yonr 

promise, and though I — _ 

Dunyasha : Please let's talk later and leave me m peace now. 1 m 

musing. (Pfnyj wkft Aer /an.) 
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Epikhodov; Every day a mishap befalls me, and I —if I may say 
so—only smile, I even laugh. 

(Varya c^»ws in from the hall.) 

Varya: Haven't you gone yet. Semen? What a presuming felloi# 
you are, anyway. (To Dunyas ha.) Leave the room, Dunyasha. (To 
EpiKHODOV.) First you play billiards and break a cue, and then 
you swagger around in ^e drawing-room as though you were a 
guest. 

Epikhodov: You can't expect much of me, if I may say so. 

Varya: I'm not expecting much of you. I’m just telling you the 
truth. All you know how to do is to walk from place to place, but 
you don't tend to your business. We keep a clerk, but goodness knows 
what fort 

Epikhodov (offended): Only my elders and people who know what 
they’re talking about can pass judgment as to whether I work, or walk, 
or cat, or play pool. 

Varva: You dare speak to me so? (Fiyinff into a fiitsston,) You 
dare ? You mean to imply that I don’t know what I'm talking about ? 
Get out of here! This instant! 

EpKCHOIMV (crinffinff ): Speak more politely, I beg you. 

Varya (beside herself): Get out of here this instant! Out! (ffe 
ffoes tOTLards the door, she following him.) Two-and-twenty troubles! 
Don’t let me set eyes on you again I Go away and stay I (EriKHOtKJv 
goes out. Hi'j voice conics bach from outside the door: ‘T’!! cal! you 
to account for this.'*) What,coming back? {She snatches up the stick 
Firs Aar left earlier near the door.) Come on. then, come on. come on, 
ril show you! Well, are you coming? Are you coming? Then take 
that! . . , (She deals a blozo with the stick just as Lopakhin enters.) 

Lofakhik: I thank you humbly. 

Varya (an^rify and mockingly) : I beg your pardon. 

Lopakhin: Don’t mention it. I tiiank you humbly for a pleasant 
welcome. 

Varya: It deserves no appredatiocL (She moves away, then looks 
back and asks softly.) I didn’t hurt you, did I ? 

Lofakhik: Oh no, that's all right. All the same, there'll be a big 
bump. 

Voice (ih the hall) : Lopakhin's come! Yermolay Alexeyevich I 

Pishckik: We'll see with our eyes and hear with our ears! (Ex’' 
changes kisses with Lopakhin.) You smell of cognac, my dear fellow. 
Well, we’ve been having a jolly time here too. 

(Lyukov Andreyea'na comes »'«.) 

Lvuaov AndreyevNA: So it's you, Yermolay Alexcich? Why were 
you so long ? Where's Leonid ? 
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Lopaehis; Leonid Andrdch returned with me, he'll be in di¬ 
rectly. ... 

Lyubov AKDHEVE^'sfA {exdtcdly)v Well, what happened? Did the 
sale take place? Do tell us! 

Lopakiiin (i« confttsi^K and fearing to show his joy) t The sale 
w'as over at four o'clock. . . . \Ve missed the train and had to wait 
until half past nine, {Sighing deeply.) Uh ! I'm a little bit dizzy. . . . 

(Gayev comes in. His right arm is full of bundles! sottk his left 
hand he uipes auvy his tears.) 

Lyubov Andrevevna: Len^'a, what's happened? Come, Lenya? 
{Impatiently, through her tears,) Quickly, for God's sakel , , . 

Gayev {he does not answer her but only gestures; then to Firs, 
weeping): Come, take these things. . . . Here are anchovies, Crimean 
herring. . . . I haven't eaten a thing to-day. . , . What I've been 
through! {The door into the billiard roovn is open; one can hear the 
click of bidls and Yash.a's voice saying, "Seven and eighteen I” Gayev' s 
expression changes, he stops weeping.) I’m terribly tired. Help me 
change my clothes, Firs, {Goes into his own room across the hall. Fibs 
folloumg him.) 

PiSHCHi K: What happened ? Please tell us. 

Lyubov Andreyevna! Was the cherry orchard sold? 

LopaKKIK 1 Yes. 

Lyubov Akdrevevna: Who bought it? 

Lopakhik : I bought it. 

{Pause. Lyubov Andheyevka She would fall were she 

not leaning against the table and the armchair. VahVa takes the bunch 
of keys from her belt, throws them into the middle of the drawing-room 
fiooT, and goes o«t.) 

Lofakhis: / bought it! Wait a little, ladies and gentlemen, have 
patience, my head’s swimming, I can t talk. . . . (Lonjlu.) TYhen we 
arrived at the auction, Deriganov was already there. Leonid Andneieh 
had on hand only fifteen thousand, while Deriganov immediately bid 
thirty thousand above the amount of the mortgage. I saw I was going 
to have a tussle with him, and bid forty. He raised to forty-five. I 
bid fifty-five. So he kept raising me five and I raised him ten, . . . 
Wdl, it was over at last. I offered ninety thousand over the mortgage, 
and it went to me. The cherry orchard's mine now! Mine! {Roars 
with laughter.) O Lord my God, the cherry orchard’s mine! Tell 
me I’m drunk, out of my head, or dreaming, , . . {Stamps his feet.) 
Don’t laugh at me! If only my father and grandfather could rise from 
their graves and see all these things that have come to pass—how their 
Yermolay. beaten, illiterate little Yermolay, who used to go barefoot 
in the winter, has bought an estate—the most beautiful one in the 
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world! I have bought the estate where my father and grandfather were 
slaves, where they weren't allowed fven to set foot in the Idtehen. ^ I m 
asleep, this is only a dream, an hallucination. . . . This ia the fruit of 
my imagination, veiled with the mist of uncertainty- , . . (Piths up 
the keys urith a caressing smite. ) She threw away the keys, she wants 
to show that she’s no longer housekeeper here. . , . (Jingles the keys.) 
Well, no matter! . . . (The orchestra is heard tuning up.) Come, 
musidans, play, 1 want to hear you! Come, every' one. and watch 
Yermolay Lopakhin swing his ax through the cherry orcliard, see the 
trees fall to the ground I We’U build cottages here, and our grandsons 
and great-grandsons will see a new life arising here. . - • Let the music 
playf 

(Music. Lyueoy A^^BStEYEVNA /flWj I'nfd ^ ckatr and weeps bitterly.) 

Lopakhin (reprotickfuiiy) i Why, oh, why didn't you Hsten to me? 
My poor; dear friendp you caimot return to your home now. 

Ahp if only this might SA\iftly pass by, if only we might swiftly 
change this unhappy^ incoherent life of ours! 

PisHciiiK (iM a low voke, iitm by the arm) : She is wcqring. 

Let us go into the ballroom and leave her alone. . ^ , Come onl * ^ , 
(Takes him by the arm and leads him into the bailraom.) 

Lopakhin: What's the matter? Mind your notes, muski^! Let 
my wishes be obeyed, (fFiV/i iVtJfiy.) The new proprietor is comingp 
the lord of the cherry orchard! {He unexpectedly bumps against a 
table, almost upsetting the candelabra.) I can pay for everything! 
(He goes out with PiSHCUiK.) 

{The baltroojn and the drawing-room are empty save far Lyubov 
AKOfiEVEVNA^ u'Ap (s huddled in cliflir, WFe^jji^ bitterly^ The 
Tfiusic plays softly. Anya and Trofimov tome in quickly. Anva 
goes over to her mother and kneels before her, TeoPimdv remains 
near the ballroom door.) 

Anya: Mamal * * . Mama, are you crying? My dear, gciod, kind 
mama, my beautiful mama, I love you. , . . I bless you. The cherry 
orchard is sold, it is gone, that is tnie, true, but don't cry, mama. Your 
life to come is left yoUp your goodp pure soul is left you. . . . Come 
with me^ come away with mCp darling, come away! . . . We'll plant 
a new orchard p a more beautilul onej you shall see itp shall under¬ 
stand it; and joyp deep and quiet, shall descend upon your soul like 
the evening sunlight, and you wili smile again» mama. Come, darling, 
cornel 
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ACT IV 

r/ie as in Ad L There are no turiains sf the mndewt, no pic¬ 
tures; a iiitk furniture remains^ Tvhich has been pded one corner, 
apparently to be sold. There is a feeling of enipliness. Trunks, 
strapped bundleSt etc.j, are piled near the outside door ond back stage. 
The door to the left is open, and through it may be heard the voices of 
Anya and Vabya. jJopakhin is standing in the waiting. 

Yasha is holding a tray wfh glasses fiUed mth champagne. Evi- 
KHODOV is roping a box in the entry-way* There is a droning behind 

scenes _ the voices of the peasants who have foniff to say good-by. 

Gayev^s voice is heard, saying, "^Thank yoti, my lads, thank you. 

YAS^^ A; The peasants have cdne to say good-by. It^s my opinion« 
Yermoky Alexeich, that the peasants are a good lot, but iinintelligent. 

{The voices die au'ay. Lyubov Akdreye^^na and Gayev came 
in through the hall. She is not weeping, her face is pate ahJ 
quivering. She speak.) 

Gave:v : You gave (hem your purse, Ljuba. You mustn't do such 
things* you must not. 

Lyubov ANDitEravNA: I couldn't help myself! I couldn't help it, 
(They both go out.) 

Lopakhin {calling after them from the door^vay) t Please, I beg Of 
you! Come and have a farewell glass. I forgot to bring any from 
town,^ and 1 could only find one bottle at the station. Please do I 
{Pause.) Don't you really want any? {Moves away from the door.) 
If I'd only known, I wouldnt have bought it. Well, thtai, I sh^'t 
drink any either. (Yasha places the tray carefully on a chair.) 
Yasha* you have a drink anyway 1 

Yasha: To the departing! Good luck to them! (Drinks.) This 
isn't real champagne* I can tell you that. 

Lopakhin: it's eight rubies a bottle. (Pause.) It^s cold a$ the 

devil here. 

Yasha: We didn^t build any fires to-day—iPs all the same* were 
going away^ ( Laughs.) 

Lopakhin: Why are you laughing? 

Yasha: Because I'm happy. 

Lopakhin : Here it is October, but it's as quiet and sunny as though 
it were summer. Good building weather. {Glances at his watch and 
calls through the door.) WeU, ladies and gendemen, remember^ it's 
just forty-seven minutes before train time. That means you must 
leave for the station in twenty minutes. Hurry up! 

(ThofimoV, wearing an overcoat, comes in from outside.) 
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Thofjmov: I tbink it’s time to ga now. The horses have been 
brought around . Where the devil are my galoshes ? Theyre lo«. . . . 
(Col/j tlirtyugh the doorway.) Aiijra, I can’t find my galoshes, Tliey re 
EOne I 

Lopakhim : I've got to go to Harkov. I'll take the same tram jmu 
do. I shall spend the whole winter in Harkov. I've been frittering 
avi*ay my time with you people. I’m miserable without work. 1 can’t 
live without something to do. I don’t know what to do with my hands. 
They fidget around as tliough they belonged to some one else. 
Trofimov: We’ll be gone soon, and you caa turn to your useful 

labors again. 

LoFAKBiNt Have a glass, do. 

Trofimov: No, thank you. 

LopAKHiK: So you’re going on to Moscow now ? 

Trofimov : Yes. I'll accompany them as far as town, and then to¬ 
morrow I’ll go on to Moscow'. . 

Lofakhin: Yes. ... I suppose the professors arc holding up their 
lectures, every one will wait imlil you get there 1 
Trofimov: That’s none of your business. 

Lofakhin : How many years have you been studying at the Uni- 


Tbofimov : Think up a new question. That one's old and worn. 
(Looking for kis goloshes.) You know, we probably shan't see each 
other again, so permit me to give you one parting bit o£ advice: Don t 
flourish your hands so! Break yourself of that habit of flourishing. 
And then toch-aH this building of cott^es and flguring that in time 
their tenants will become land-owners—that's just another way of fl^r- 
ishing your hands. But for all that, I like you just the same. You 
have slender, delicate fingers like those of an artist; you have a slender, 

delicate soul. ... ,t. i 

Lopakhis (etnbrocitig him) ; Good-by, my dear fellow. Thank you 
for everything. If you need money for your trip, let me lend y’on some, 
Trofimov : I don’t need any. 

Lopakhin: But you have none ! 

Trofimov: Oh yes, thank you. I received some for a translation. 
Here it is, in my pocket. But 1 can't find my galoshes! 

Vary A {from the ether room) : Here, take your rubbish! {Throws 
a pair of rubber galoshes out oit the stage.) ^ 

Trofimov: Why are you so angry, Varya? Hm. . , . Those arent 
my galoshes. 

LoPAKaiN: Last spring 1 sowed three thousand acres to poppies, and 
now I've deared forty thousand on them. .And when niy poppies were 
in bloom, what a picture it was I As 1 was saying, 1 made forty thou- 
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sand clear, and I’m offering- you a loan because I’m able to. Why tum 
up your nose at me? I’m a peasant—a plain, blunt fellow* 

Trofimov ; Your father was a peasant, mine an apothecary, and that 
fact is of no consequence whatever. (Lopakhin takes out his u'oltet.) 
Hold on there, hold on—if you gave me two hundred thousand I 
wouldn’t take it. 1 am a free man; and everything which >>ou all, rich 
and poor alike, value so highly and dearly, has not the slightest power 
over me, even as thistledown borne upon the breeze. I can get along 
without you, I can pass you by. I am strong and proud. Humanity 
is moving towards the highest truth, towards the highest happiness at¬ 
tainable on earth; and I am in the front ranks. 

Lopakhik: Shall you get there? 

Trofimov: I shall. (Pause.) T shall get there, or else I will show 
others the road whereby they may arrive. 

{The round of an ax slrikitig agoinsi tnood is heard in the distance.) 

Lopakhin : Well, good-by, my dear fellow* It's time to go. Here 
we stand chaffing each other, but life goes on just the same. When I 
work without stopping for a long time, then my thoughts grow clearer 
somehow, and it seems as though I too knew the reason for my existence* 
But how many people there are in Russia, brother, who do not know 
why they are ^ivel Oh, well—the world wags on just the same. They 
say Leonid Aodreich has taken a position in a bank, six thousand a 
year. , . . Only you know he won't stay there, he’s very lazy. 

Ahtta (ib the doonmy) : llama asks you please not to let them cut 
down the orchard before she goes. 

Trofimov : Really, liaven't you the consideration to . . , {He goes 
oat through the halL) 

Ldpakbik: Right away . . . right away. , . . What people! . - - 
{Follows hhn oitt.) 

Anya: Has Firs been taken to the hospital? 

Yasha: I told them to this morning. They must have taken him* 

Anya {to Epikhodov, who is passing through the hall): Semen 
Panteldch, please find out if Firs has been taken to the hospital* 

Yasha (offended) : I told Yegor this morning. Why do you have 
to ask about it a dozen times 1 . . , 

Hpikhodov: It’s my firm opinion that that superannuated Firs isnt 
worth repairs. It's time he joined his forefathers. I can only envy 
him. (F«fr a trstnk down an top of a hat box and (rushes it.) Well, 
of course, that had to happen—I knew it! (Coes oat.) 

Yasha (moefcmj/y): Tw'o-and-twenty troubles. * . * 

Varya (out^e the door) : Have they taken Firs to the hospital? 

Anya: Yes. 

Varya r W’hy didn't they take the letter to the doctor? 
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Anya: We'll have to send it after him. (Coes ok/.) 

Varya (ffOiit the next Tootn") ; Where s Yasha? Tell him that his 
mother has come and wants to say good-by to him. 

Yasha (awvw his hand') : She bothers me to death! 

(All this time Dunyasha has been biutUng about the baggage. Now 
that Yasha is alone on the stage, she approaches ftiRi.) 

Dukyasha ; Yoti might look at me just once more, Yasha. Yau’te 
going away • . • leaving me. ... (She bursts into tears and falls on 
his neck,) 

Yasha: What’s the use of crying? (Unni-s c^inpo^Be.) In siy 
days ril be back in Paris again. To-morrow we'll take the express and 
roll along so fast they can hardly see us flying by, I can scarcely be¬ 
lieve it. Veev la France! . , , I don't like it here, 1 can’t live here. 

. . . There's nothing to do. I have looked my fill at ignorance—that's 
enough for me. (iJn'nJtj champagne,) What’s the use of crying? 
Act like a lady, then >x)u won’t cry. 

Dunyasha in the mirror and powdering her nose) : Write 

me a letter from Paris. You know I’ve loved you, Yasha— oh, how 
I've loved you! Fm a tender little creature, Yasha. 

Y'asha: They're coming. (Bustles around the trunks, hu 7 Hming 
softly.) 

(Lyubov Akdkeyevna, Gavev, Anya, and Charlotta Ivanovna 

COIHC IM.) 

Gayev: We ought to be on our way. Time's short. (GloMeiftg at 
Yasha.) Who is it smells of herring around iicte? 

Lyubov Andrzyevna; In ten minutes we shall be sitting in the car¬ 
riage. , . . (Surveys the room.) Good-by, dear house, old grand¬ 
father! The winter will pass, spring will return, and then you'll be 
here no longer, they will tear you down. How many things these 
walls have seen! (Kisses her daughter wartnly,) My treasure, you 
are radiant, your eyes are dancing like two diamonds. Are you happy ? 
Very'? 

Anya: Very. A new life is beginning, mama! 

Gayev (cheerfully) : Indeed, everyitiing is all tight now. Before 
the cherry orchard was sold, we w'cre all restless, unhappy; but now 
that the question has been definitely and irrevocably settled, we have 
all become calm and even cheerful. I’m a bank official now. I'm a 
financier. . . . Ydlow into the middle 1 While you, Lyuba, somehow 
look better, no doubt of it. 

Lyubov Andreyevsa: Yes, my nerves are quieter, that’s true, 
(5o»ie one hands her her hat and coat,) I’m sleeping well. Carry 
my bags out, Yasha. It's time to go. (To Anya.) My little girl, we 
shall see each other soon. ... I am going to Paris, I shall live there 
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□n the money your great-aunt from Yaroslavl to buy the estate 
—long life to auntie —but that money won't last long. 

Anya: You"!! come back very, very soon^ won^t you, mama? I’li 
study to pass the high school examinattons, and then VU work and 
help you* Well read so many books together, mama . . . won't we? 
(Kisses her mothcT^s hands^ Well read on the autumn evemngs, lots 
of txxiks, and a wonderful new world will open up before us, * . * 
(Dreamily.} Be sure to come, mama, 

Lvueov ANDREVEVNAr I will come back, my treasure. (Embraces 
Anya,) 

(Lopakhin 4:mHes tit. Chaelotta is singuig saftly.) 

Gayev: Happy GiarlottaE She is singing 1 

Charlotta up a bundle shaped like a stvaddled baby): 

Bye-o-byCp my baby, „ . , ehild^s cry is heard* “Wah ! wah V^} Keep 
quiet, my darlings my nice boyl ("AVahl wahl") Oh, too bad, too 
badf the bundle back to its place.) Please find a situation 

for me, I can't manage otberwi&e. 

Lopakhjn; Well find one for you, Charlotta Ivanovna^ don't you 
worry. 

Gayev : They're all leaving us* Vary^a's going av^ay^ ^ . * All of a 
sudden, nobody needs tis. 

Charlotta: Pve no place to live in town. I"ll have to leave you. 

* , * (//liwij.) Ob, well ! . , ^ 

(PrsHCHiK comes in.) 

Lopakhin: Nature's miracle I 

PlSHCHiK (panting) : Oh, let me get my breath! Pm alJ worn 
out I Most dear and honored friends-—give me some water, . * * 

Gavev: You've come after money^ 1 suppose? Your humble serv¬ 
ant! , , ^ But just the same I'm going to flee temptation. (Gorj 

PiSHcaiic: I haven^t been to see you for a long time, most lovely 
lady. ... (Tij Lopakhin.) So you’re here. . . , I'm glad to see 
you . . * man of vast intellect. . « . Here, take this. . . . {Hands 
Lopakhin some fnoney.) Four hundred rubles* . . . Eight hundred 
and forty left on my account- . * * 

Lopakhin (shrugging his shoulders in bewUdemtent ): Tiii dream¬ 
ing. , , * Where did you get it? 

Pishchik: Wait a minute. , , . I'm too warmn * . . A most un¬ 
usual circumstance* Some Englishmen came to see me and found 
some white clay on my land. . . . (To Lvubov Andheyevna*) And 
four hundred for you . . s most beautiful and marvelous lady, , , * 
(Hands her the money.) 1"1I have the rest for you later. 
some water.) A young man told me un the train Just a little while ago 
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how some great philosopher or other told a nian how to Jump off 
roofs* . . . "Just jump !” sajre he, and that’s all there is to it. {/« 
wond^tftent.) Just think of that! Water 1 

LoPAKHifi: But who arc these Eng!ishmen? ,. . < r 

Pishchik: pT'e leased them ihe piece of land with the clay lor 
twentv-four years. . , * But eseuse me, I haven’t time to tell J-ou 

about it now_I’ve got to hurry on. . . * I'ln going to sec Znoy^ov 

... and Kardamonov. . . . Tm in debt to every one. . * * (Orinfcf.) 
Your health! . . . I’ll call in on Thursday. ... 

Lycsov Asoreyevka ; We’re just leaving for the city, and to-morrow 

I’m going abroad. . ^ 4 k 

Pishchik: What? (/« ofarui.) Why are you going to towni' Ati, 

now I see the furniture ... the trunks. . . , Well, no matter. . . . 
{Thro«flh /tif No matter. . . . People of great intdligence . 

these Englishmen. ... No matter. Good lock. . . . God will take 
care of you* ... No matter. . . . There's an end to everything on 
earth. . . . (Kisses the katui of Lyubov Akdrevevka.) And shoud 
you ever happen to hear that my end has come, remember this old 
; . , horse, and say. “There used to live upon this earth a certain . . . 
Semeonov-Pishchik. ... The heavenly kingdom to himl" ... It s 

wonderful weather_Yes- (He goes out deeply moved, but re- 

turns mmediately and says frmn the doanmy,} Dash^nlta sent her 

regards t *m^.) x. , - ' a. 

I vuBov Andheyevna : Well we can go now. I m leaving with two 

cares on my mtnd. The first one is poor, sick, old Firs, (Looks at 
her roalck.) I have still five minutes to spate. ... 

Akva: They've sent Firs to the hospital already, mama. Yasha saw 

to it this morning. 

Lyubov Andkf-Vevna: My second worry is Varya. She is accus¬ 
tomed to early rising and work; and now, with nothing to do. shes 
like a fish out of water. She’s grown ihin and pa!c, and she weeps, 
ixx)r girl . . (Pmtfe.) You know very well, Yermolay Alexeich, 
I have dreamed ... of giving her to you, for it’s quite obvioua that 
vou'll marry some one. (She whispers to AnVa, who nods to CkaR- 
LOTTA mid they both go out.) She loves you, she's congenial to you, 
;tnd I really dem’t know why you avoid each other so. I don’t under¬ 


stand it at all! 

I oPAKiiiS: To tell the truth, I dont understand it myself. Its aU 
strange somehow. ... If there’s still time, why I’m ready now. . . , 
We’ll make an end of it right away and have done with it. But with¬ 
out your help, I feel I shan't propose, 

Lyubov .Akdreyevna : That’s fine now. It'll take only a moment, 
you know. I’ll call her right away. 
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Lopakhis^: By the way^ there's same chanapagne, . . . {Looking 
at the glasses.) TheyVe empty* Some one's drained them dry already. 
(Yasha aiughs.) That's real guzzling, that isf 
Lvuaav Andeeveysca {%vith ammation ): Splendid! Well go out, 
* - * Yasha, altcs! Ill call her. . . . (/k tlie d&arway.) Varya, leave 
everything and come here. Come! {Go^s out with Yasha.) 
Lopakitin {ifioking at hu Mfr/i) i Ye5> . . . (Fdw.^^,) 

(There is a restrained Imigh behind the door, ciwd whispering^ At 
lost Varya comes fit.) 

\ AHYA (ht>king over the baggage earefuiiy} : That's strange. I caul 
find it anywhere* . . * 

LoPAKjifK: What are you looking for? 

Varya: I packed it myself, and now I've forgotten where. {Pause.) 
Lofak HIN: Where are you going row, Varvara Mikhaylovna? 
Varya: I? To the Ragulins. . * * I've agreed to take over the 
housekeeping—something like that. . . * 

LoPAKHtN: Donl they live in Yashnevo? That's fifty miles from 
here, (Pause.) So life in this oM house is finished. . * * 

Varva (surveying ike bundles) : Where can it be? Or perhaps 
1 packed it in the trunk. , » * Yes^ life in this house is over—-it will 
never return* 

LopAKTii.^? : And Tm off to Harkov now , . , on this same train. 

I ve a lot to attend to. And Fm going to leave Epikhodov here, 

. , . I've hired him* 

\'arya: You donl say! 

Lopakhih: Last year at this dme^ if you remember, snow was 
already falling, but now it's quiet and sunny. Only it's cold ^ * six 

degrees below freezing. 

Varya: I haven't looked to see. (Pause.) But then, our theimo- 
meter is broken anyway, . . . {Pause ) 

Voice (at the dear) : YermoJay Alexeichl 

Lopakhih (as though he had hng been nmiting that call) : Right 
away. (Ho goes out quiekiy.) 

(Varva, sitting on the fioor^ toys her head on a bundle of wraps and 
sobs softly. The door opens and Lyobov Akdrevevna tiptoes in.) 
Lyubov Andreyevna: Well? (Pause.) We must be going. 

\^ARYA (stops crying and wipes her eyes} : Yes, it's time to go, mama* 

I II arrive at the Ragulins to-^lay^ if only I don^l miss the train. 

Lyubov Akdheyevxa (standing in the doorway) : Anya, put on 
your things* 

(Anya comes in; Gayey and Charlotta Ivanovna follow her. 
Gayev is wearing u warm overcoat with a cape. The Servants and 
Coachmen assemble, Epikeoiwv around the baggage.) 
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Lyubov Andrevev:»ai Now we can start on our way. 

Anya (bMeechffljriy): Unck! 

Vahva: Uncle dear, you mustn’t! 

Lvev imournfulty): Vellow across the tabk into tlie middle. . . ■ 
I'll keep still. ... 

fTROFiMOV comes in, after him Lopakhin.j 
Trofimov: Well, ladies and gentlemen, it s time to go. 

LopAKiliN I Eptldiodov, my coat 1 t**- 

I^uBOv Andrevevna: rU sit here iust one moment 1^- Its 
though I'd never really seen these walls, these ceilings before, and 


rtAwT^Mk at them eagerly, with such tender love. 

Gayev: 1 remember when I was six years old sitting in this window 
on Trinity Sunday, and watching father ^o to chur^- 
Lyubov Andreyevwa: Has everything been tak^ out. 

Lopakhik : I think so. {To Epi khodov, who ^shtlpmg him on with 
his overcoat.) Epikhodov, look and see if everj^mg is all 

Epikuodov (in fl hoarse voice) : Put your mind at rest, Yermolay 

Alexcich. , 

Lofakhin: What'a the matter with your voice? 

Epikhodov: I just drank some water and swallowed it wrong. 

Yasha (confem/>fifO«jfy) : Bumpkiti ! 

Lyubov Anoreyevna: If we go, there wont be a soul left be 
hind. * . - 

Lopakhin : Not until spnng, „ ^ 

Vasya {fults an umbrella out of a bundle seems about 
CakViin pretends to be frightened ): ^\^lat’s the matter? Whats 

the matter? ... I never dreamed of it. , ^ 

Trofimov : Let’s climb into the carriages, ladies and gentlemen. It s 

time to go. It's neatly train time. ... ^ /Timr 

Vasya: Petya, there are your galoshes, near that trunk. , . .{Tear- 

fuHv.) And how dirty and old they are! . . , 

Gayev (deeply moved, on the verge of unwilling tears). '^e tram 
... the station.^. . . Back shot to the middle, white across the table 

to the cafi;er. ^ ^ v 

T vTTnnv Andreyevtia : We must go! . - . 

Wakhis : If every one here? No one left ? (He locks the door on 
the left.) There are some things stored here, we’ll have to lock them 

up. Come on! 
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Anya: Good-by* old house I Good-by p old life! 

Tbofimov: Welcome, new life I {Me goee out with Athya.} 

(Varya coj/j a glance around the room and goes slowly oui. Yaska,. 
and Chablotta, her lap dog in her arms, follow.) 

Lopakhin : Until spring then! Come on, my friends! Till we meet 
again! (Goes out.) 

(Lyubov Andrevevna and Gayev ore left together. They seem to 
have been tuoiiing for this moment. They fall into each other's arms 
and sob softly, restrainedly, as though fearing test some one hear 
them.) 

GaVEV (in despair) * My sister, my ssster ! * . * 

Lyubov Axdreyevna: Oh, my dear orchard* my tender, beautiful 
orchard! My life, my youth, my happiness, farewell! Farewell! 

Anva's voice (joyously^ appealingly) Mama! . . . 

Trofimovas voice (joyously and wtih ardor ): Ycio-hool 

Lyusov Andreyevna: To look at the wails, at the windows, for the 
last time! ^ ^ ^ Our dead mother loved to walk to and fro in this 
room. , . 

Gayev: My sister* my sister I 

Anya's wiVf: Mama ! 

Trofimovas voice: Yoo-hoo! 

Lyubov Andreyevna: We're coming 1 + » , (They go 

{The stage is empty. One can hear keys turning in the locks of alt 
the doors, the carriages roll away. Then the soutid of an ax striking 
against wood, a sad and lonely sound, rings out amid the stillness. 
Footsteps are heardu Firs emerges from the door on the right. He is 
dressed as usual in a waiter's jacket and white waistcoat^ with slippers 
on his feeL He is ill.) 

FtftS over to the door and pulling at the jtno 6 ) : Locked! 

They've gone away. . . . (Sits down on the sofa.) They've forgotten 
me. , , . No matter. , . . 111 sit here a little while. . - , And I sup¬ 
pose Leonid Andreich didn't put on his fur coat and went off in a light 
one. , , . (Sighs aniriirifj/y.) I never lM>ked to see. * , * Young and 
green! (Mutters something uninteUigible.} So life has gone by-— 
just as though Td never lived at all . . . {Lies down.) 111 lie here 
a little while. . . , YonVe no strength in you, nothing's left, nothing. 
* . . Eh, you're a . . * lummox! {Lies mottonless.) 

distant sound is heard, like the meiftiHc/m/y tiifang of a string, 
breaking the heavens. It dies away. Silence, save for the dull 
sound of an ax chopping, far off in the orchard.) 
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PROFESSOR STORITSYN 


ACT I 

Professor Storitsyn if o leatt, tails btg-boned man about forty-five 
years of age. He holds himself very upright, nvlks quickly and noise¬ 
lessly, his gestures are free and easy, but in hiopi«i/J of great fatigue 
or ifVMRJJ, he slightly stoops. He is not noticeably gray eith^ i» his 
dark, thin, slightly hair, or in hit close-flipped beard. His hand¬ 

some face and the form of his head remind one of Thomas Carlyle; 
there are dark kollows under his cheek bones. He usually ^vars a 
loosely-fitting frock coat and a turncd-dovm starched caUar tfml does 
not cover the neck. The outv.’ord appearance of Storjtsvn ij rather 
harsh than mild; only in his conversatiott and actions does he show his 

true rhortfctef- * 

An autumn evening, about seven o’clock. The street wtnd^’s are 
hung witk heavy woolen draperies. The air iw tAe professor's study 
is stifimg, dull, and motionless os in a cave. Everywhere are books, 
just os if the library had overflowed its shores and deluged the room,r 
on the tables are his manuscripts and proof sheets. There are traces of 
desperate efforts to systematise the chaotic state of the books and 
newspapers, but with little result. The bookewes are witho^ keys; 
here and there lie old newspapers. The fioor is covered with a dark 
carpet • on the rvalls ore portraits of writers, in black frames, and some 
paintings, gifts of artist friends. On a big desk stands a nrdmg lamp 
M an opaque shade; close by on a metal tray is an opened bottle of 
red wine and two glosses. In a tall glass goblet is one lonely rase. 
Aside on a little table near a couch, burns an electric lamp, ttifft the 
green shade removed in order to give more light. The proprietor. 
Professor Storitsyn, is not quite well and Prokofy EvsEWtcK 
Tei^emaKHOVp a friend and eojnrade of Stobits^k in Ms school days, 
now a professor in a medical military academy, is e.eamirting and tap¬ 
ping STOErreVN with much attention. Teeemakhov wears a doctor's 
unifortn with a general's epaulets; he is grissted and lean, with c 
wrinkled yellow face; his speech and gestures are abrupt and infrequent. 
On his thin, lean nose is a pince-ncs which TEtEMAKSOV uses only 
when coriting prescriptions and when studying; usually he looks over 
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/IIJ glassef, bending ftu head and Ttvinhiing hit forehead. He u hoI 
quite so tall as StoritsyK. In a comer, sHting very^ quietly man arm¬ 
chair, is Modest Petrovich ; hardly breathing, afraid to mt^ere itifA 
the examination, he anxiously watches the deliberate, serious move¬ 
ments of Telemakhov. Now Telehakhov has raised the shirt of 
his patient and has pul his ear to the broad, skivering back. 

TElEiiAK^HOV: Take a de^ breath, 

STORlTsv^‘: Like this? (Tlo^ej a long breath.) 

Telemakhov: So. That's enough. Bend down. Breathe again. 
That's good. And now put your right hand on your head. 

Storitsyn: I don’t understand how. Like this? Well, is that all. 
TeleuakHOV {lapping on his chest) : Wait. {Again {istening alien- 

th/efy-) 

Stohitsvn {looking at hintself): What a wretched body; a pale, 
cold, lifeless skin! A rotten body, Tetemasha? 

Telemakhov: A professor’s. Turn around, will jou? {Tapping 

his chest.) 

STORiTSTn : But you have tapped me already. Pardon, I won t t^s 
any more. But really, 1 am as healthy as a horse. I ought to be rolling 
Stones on the road or be a wrestler in a circus. If it weren't for my 
heart— 

Telemakhov: Hush, Don't bother me. 

StoritsyN : All right. Modest, if it's no trouble, my friend, pass 
me a dgarette from the table. 

Modest : Ri^t away, Valentin Nikolayevich, with pleasure. 
Telemakhov: Can't you wait? 

Storitsyn: Well, if it is necessary, 1 can, but all the same— He 
won't let me, Modest. Thank you, my hoy. Are you through? 
Telemakhov; Yes, Go ahead; smoke, you furnace, 

Stoettsvn: May I dress myself also? 

Telemakhov: Yes, you may dress. Modest Petrovich, help him. 
StosiTSYN : Oh, no, don’t. It isn’t necessary a bit, my boy. I’ll do 
it myself. (DreJirf himself, tuniing ozvay from Telemakhov.) Well, 
how* is it, Telemasha; shall ! live a while yet? 

Telemakhov {pouring out iv/nc): You will. 

Storitsyh : Arc you telling the truth? 

Telemakhov: Well, what do you think I'm doing? You’ll not be 
allowed to ride on a bicycle, and you’ll have to give up your circus. 
They’ll have to announce that you're not engaged in wrestling any more. 

Storjtsyn: Are you joking, Telemasha? It would be interesting 
to know what the hearts of the Roman gladiators were like: yes. yes, 
most likely remarkable hearts. Anyhow, this was all nonsense; I didn’t 
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need to ask your help at all- You listened only from the outeide, but I 
hear it within and 1 can give you bad news. Telemasha: I have a per¬ 
fectly worthless heart, 

TelemAKHOv: Subjective sensations, fatigue, 

Storitsvn: Really? Oh, you arc a humorist. Telemasha. 
Telemakhov: Every hiart gets weary toward the forties. Why do 

you w’ork so much, why do you smoke so much? ... . tri «- 

Storitsvn: Yes. why? Well, I had tetter go and rci»rt to E^lena 
that I have subjective sensations; she has worried tb* . 

Modest ; Perhaps I had better call sister in here. Valentin l^ikolaye 

No' Modest, in do It myself. ^ 

111 be quick. (Cocj oHt. Telemakhov. rlaspmg hts havds behind 
l,h» under his coat, ^tks back end forth across the room, c^hns oi^ 
sidelong glances at Modest PEraoviCit, He drinks ancther 
wine, then stops before Modest Petrovich and silently, for a long 
^^»le looks intently at him over his glasses,) 

Modest (iiwidly): So. How about it, professor? 

Telemakiiot: Yes. it is bad, very bad. Well have to watch him. 
Modest; But you said that he had only subjectivi^ 

Telemakhov; Confound your '■subjective." Modest Petroyich. 111 
have to talk with your sister, and you try to commee her that it is quite 
time to end your indecencies. Do you understand? 

Modest: But how shall I convince her? t - • 

Telemakhov: That’s your business. You’re her brother. It s time 
to stop it. This is no pigsty here, I say. No pigsty. Is Savvich here 

again? .. . 

Modest : But imagine vourseU in my position I 
Telemakhov: I haven’t the slightest desire to do so. I never want 
to understand anybody’s position. 1 have enough position of my owm 
What are you blinking at? It is past my endurance when you start 

to blink, Modest Petrovich. 

Modest : But my dear sir— 

(Storitsvn enters hurriedly.) 

Stoeitsyk: Sawich is in there, and that cursed wnter. Mamijin. 
What a beastly name, Mamykin. When did they come? I didnt hear 
the bell. . . . Oh, how sick and tired I am of both of them! 

Telemakhov : Turn’em ouL 

Stobiteyn : Oh, bother, Tclemasha. you are a regular soldier. But 
where are you going? Already home? ^ 

Telemakhov: 1 have to. A patient is waiting. 

Stobitsvx: Aud 1 thought. Tclemasha, old friend, that youd spend 
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the evening here. Oh, I*m so sorry! Perhaps you would tiave some 
wine ? Do you like red wine as much as ever ? 

Telemakhdv: I'd be glad to. I could stay for another half hour* 
It's surprising that you don't get gray at all. Valentin Nikolayevich. 

Stoeitsvk : But you yoursell show wear and tear a good dcab you 
old goat'beard. How old are you, Telemasha? I can remember you 
for thirty years, and you had lived some time before that, 

TELEitAKHov: We are about the same age* Yes, Vm gray as a wolf I 
, * , How is your book getting on? 

Stqritsvn: Splendidly, my boy! I am preparing the fifth edition 
now. 

TcLr:MAKHOV: Oho! 

Storitsvk : Yes, it is beyond belief. Well, and how is youts? 

TelemaKhov; Mine? {Loakin^ over his glasses^} It stands stock¬ 
still on the shelves, 

Stositsvn: What do you mean? You must have a bad publisher, 
Tclemasha! This can't be allowed* 

Telemakhov: The publisher has nothing to do with it; the tiook's 
no good* 

Stohitsyn : An excellent book, a splendid book I 

TelemaKhov : Ob, stop it! I don't like it. ListeUp Valentin Niko¬ 
layevich, you must let up on your work. Yes, yes, brother, listen to 
what I am telling you. Why do you speak before the public? You 
mustn't. Suec^Sp admirerSp especially among the ladies, all that is very 
good; but one has to think of his health also. You are no longer a 
young man. 

Modest; Valentin Nikolayevich works terribly hard, till he almost 
drops. 

SroititsYN: But you know that I don't do it for success or for fair 
admirers. How absurd I 

Telemakkov: Wellp but who doesn't like success! By the way^ tell 
mtp has anything wrong happened to you recently? You are rather 
gloomy. I almost thought that your book had stopped selling. 

Storitsvn: Wrong? Nothing, I think. Where are you goingt 
Modest ? 

Mooest: To the dining-room. I'll return presently, (Goes out.) 

Storitsvn : What delicacy of feeling he shows! 

{Telemakhov looks dubiously in the direciwn of MonESTp with 
obvious d{sa[>f^omL Stdritsvn taugfis.} 

Storitsyn: When I look at you now that we are alonCp I want to 
laugh like an augur. Have you dtanged anyp Tclemakhov ? 

Telemakhov: Have you? It is high time you did. Hasn't life 
taught you anything? 
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Storltsyn (smUittg} i It teaches* But this what 1 wanted to teU 
you: I begun to miss some of my books. Some one is stealing 
them. The other day I found a book in a second-hand shop w^iih my 
own fJT libris. 

Tele MAKE ov {looking from undef his eyebrows '): That's bad^ pro¬ 
fessor. 

Storitsyn : Very bad indeed. The question is not of books^ though 
quite a few of them have disappearedp but the main thing is that a 
thief is concealed dose by—and a very peculiar thief. It is a terrible 
feeling; it makes every room seem five degrees oolder. So it goes, 
Telemakhov. 

Telemakhov: You have your ex tibri^t hut no keys to your cases^ 
Better the other w^ay around, Valentin Nikolayevich. My books are 
only numberedp but I have keys and not a single book dares get lost. 
That^s bad, professor* Does your maid know how to read? Whom 
do you suspect ? 

Stobitsvn: Our Dunya can^t read . . . and I don't suspect any¬ 
body* Why don^t you understand it, Telemasha? I simply don't want 
to suspect a certain person. There are people who rejoice when they 
find a thieft calch a criminal, or disclose a liar—they have always 
amazed me. When I meet a liar 1 feel rather silly—rather embarrassed, 
so that sometimes I even help him to liCp even against myself. It’s sillyj 
Telcmasha. Is it not? 

Telemakhov {looking at STORtTSYN searthingly): No, w-ait; it is 
getting interesting. And the secretary, you know, the one who typed 
for yoUp is he still with you? 

Storitsyn ; No, do wliatever you want, hut for the Lord^s sake don^'t 
play Sherlock Holmes, It is enough for me that instead of my usual 
thoughts and usual work, I have at odd moments to become a detect! ve+ 
Such crafty thoughts, combinationSi suspicions! . * . Bah, degradingp 
professor, degrading! 

Telemakhov: You needn't do It yourself*. Why should you? In¬ 
form the police, they'll send you an agent* 

Storitsyn : Oh, slop it! Forgive me^ Tdemasha, 1 am a little abruptp 
but aU this agitates me . . - it makes me ilL Take a drink of wine. 

I believe it is the kind you like. You ask whether anything wrong 
has happened. Ohp things happen evory day and you know it just as : 
well as I do! Perhaps I am getting impatient and ill-tempered* but I 
am surprised, fairly stupefied by the frightfully ignoble character of * 
our Russian Ufe. So much coarseness and vulgarity—what a repulsive * 
word!—scandal and shouting; and everywhere the fist is in evidence, ! 
everywhere the fistr sometimes it is in the form of a “fig/' the more I 
delicate form, as those people think, but mostly in the form of a sledge | 
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hammer! Take yesterday: my Sergey stood in the middle of the hall 
and cried out, “Hey Dimka,* hurry up my galoshes !*' What rudeness! 
—and where did he Icam it? I never called the little brat even 

Serezhka, and he stood and roared out ^*Hey Dunka, Imriy tip!’^ . . . 
Or take my Elena Petrovna, the kindest of women—you know her— 
always busy with charities, but still I can’t teach her to say “thank 
you ' to the maid. "Merci/' she can manage, it comes out unconsciously, 
hut “thank you" not on any account. But what is there hard about 
“thank you*'? Just think of it! 

Telemakhov: It must be hard, if you have not been able to teach 
her in twenty years. How is it that she has begun to worry about you? 

{After softly knocking on the door, hfoDEST Pet80VICk tomes in, 
carrying a glass of tea.) 

Stobitsvn: Is it you. Modest I Sit down, my boy. — -She is always 
worrying, 

Telebiakhov (rijifij): Well, I don't know. It’s your own afl'air; 
I have enough of my own Dunyas. So I'll go, Valentin; and you, please, 
try not to get agitated. 

Stokitsyn (enibraciag him): Thank you, Telcmasha, old friend. 

Telemakhdv; I know that my advice may be absurd, but you must 
take it. What is to-day, Friday? I’ll come in about a week’s time; 
well have a talk.—Good-by, my boyl Don’t see me to the door; Ill 
make a moment's call on Elena Petrovna. Good-by, Modest Petrovich! 
{Goes oiil.) 

Modest : A severe man, an unapproachable man. The judges were 
of just the same sort, when they sent me off to prison, 

Stoeitsvk; He is a humorist,—Are they there p 

Modest; Yes, they are sitting there. 

Stoeitsyn : Eton't go away, my boy. I don’t feel like working to-day, 
but neither should I like to have anybody come here. What is the 
matter, old man? 

bfoDEST {ittdecisively looks at his natchy : I am worrying about the 
train, Valentin Nikolaj'evich. 

Stoeitsyn: Oh, you had better leave your Oierki! Devil knows 
why j-ou live there, off in Oaerki? Haven’t you room in Petersburg? 
When is the last train, at one o'clock? You’Q make it. Sleep right 
here on the sofa; you are not a girl, stay with me. 

Modest (liarriedly pockets his tiwtf/i): I would with pleasure, 
Valentin Nikolayevich, only I'm afraid of being in your way. 

Stoeitsyn ; Oh, Modest I How embarrasaing it was about the book . 
Modest! Oh, to the devil with it! I made the impression of wanting 
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to boast of my own success^ Awfully embarrassing 1 I am so fond of 
Tekmasha, * . * What prison are yon talking about? Ekm't you get 
tired, old man, of repeating the story over and over? It isn't your 
fault that the house collapsed, but the contractor's. And it's time for 
you to get used to the affair. 

Modest: Very VaJentln Nikolayevich.— But he says: ■'! am 
an ignorant fellow and you must keep an eye on me. 1 f you don't keep 
an eye on me/' he says, may destroy the whole world T" Tliat's the 
way he talks, VaJentin Nikolayevich. 

Stoeit^yn: Stop it! (iraiJSfj He is a humorist I still 

remember his wife; she was a beautiful woman, but of loose morals, 
I think, or something of the kind* 

Modest; More beautiful than my former wife? 

Storitsyn: Yout wife, if you’ll excuse me, lA'as vulgar and com¬ 
mon—and you ought to be only too glad that she chased you out in 
timCr— Are they there? 

Modest : I have told you already. They arc having tea tbcre.“ 
^'1 am an honest woman, and why should 1 clean my nails ?'^ 

Stohitsym (iL^ks : It is sad, voty sad, strange and sadl Here 

he says that evciy' heart gets tired in the forties—'that is not true> 
Modest! How can a heart get tired? Nonsense 1 A heart may weep, 
cry from pain ; a heart may struggle as though it were in chains—but 
weariness? 1 am forty-six years old^ and sometimes a thousand and 
forty-six, but each day I love life more and more, and I love my 
work more tenderly. To the devil with weariness, old man! 

Modest: All Europe gazes at you, Valentin Nikolayevich. 

Storitsyn : Easy now, old rrtan I He is gray and yellow like parch¬ 
ment: what does he understand about joy? He is like a deaf man at 
an opera. How is he to know the power of unexpected charms, the 
Joy of tragedy, the magnificent horror of sudden meetings, xine.xpected 
discoveries, failures and triumphs? Weariness! Imagine, old man, that 
you are a scientist and that for a thousand years you have been 
searching— 

(EtENA Petrovna comes iji. She is o ioU, sloui woman; she breathes 
npisiiy and impetumisty. Her face is stiU beautiful but very much 
patvdered; her eyes are especialty beautifuL) 

Storitsyk (restraining an e^rpressiott of dispieasure) : Well, bow 
is it? Have you calmed yourself at last, Elena? 

Elena {feeling his broiv}: Aren't you better? 

Storitsyn {carefally pushing away her hand)^. What has the head 
to do with it? Do you think I have the dysentery like a baby? 

Elena: Don't agitate yourself^ Prokopy Evseyevich said that first 
of all you must avoid excitement. Ah^ ValentiR j, I am so worried! 
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Just listen to me: lei's go abroad; youU rest there, you'll have some 
diversion. Well visit the museums, hear music, 

Storitsvn: No, I have to work, Lena. 

Elena: Why do you complain then? 

Storitsvn: I do not com^ain^ It is just your imagination, 

Elena: Then you must not complain, if you refuse to undergo 
medical treatment. Well, do not agitate yourselfp don't get excited; 
I long ago got used to doing everything your w^ay, Eut since you are 
better, perhaps you‘11 come out to the dining-room, Gavriil Gavriilovich 
b very' much worried and would like to talk to you personally about 
your health- 

Stohitsyn : Sawich? No, no; please, Lena, make excuses; be polite 
about it; tell him that I am a little tired- 

Elena : The Princess alsg has come- 

Storitsyn (slowly): Lyudmitla Pavlovna? 

Elena : YeSp and she Insists on seeing you, I have told her already 
that you are not quite well, but she is so persistent. 

Storjtsvn: Persistent? 

Elena: Don't quarrel over wordSp please; 1 am nervous enough any¬ 
how. If you wish rii send her in here; she wiU divert you. Don't 
trouble yourself about the others; they belong to the familyp and III 
tel! them that it is on business. Is it not kind of me, Valentin dear? 

Stohitsyn (ktssin^^ her bond): But please, make excuses^ Lena; be 
polite about it. 

Elena: Oh, Vakniin dear, 1 have been crying the whole day! Ho, 
donl worry*, it is nothing; 1 have the most terrible nerves. Be a good 
boy and don't agitate yourself, and I'll bring her in iinmediately. It 
seems that the girl is genuinely in love with you. Have pity on her. 
Jc ne suh f^as JahHse, 

StOritsyn (rej^rouchfidfy atid horshly): Elena I 
Elena Pethovna is already gomg &uL) 

ilooEST: Lyudmila Pavlovna b a very proud person, a splendid girl! 

Stohitsyn {indifferattly): Really? Where b my tie? Have you 
seen it, Modest? Give it to me quickly, my boy. If you ever want 
to say something absolutely vulgar, then speak French, a wonderfully 
convenient language* And if you ever happen to get ill. Modest, hide 
it, just as if you were a murderer and had killed somebody. 

(Elena Petrovna and the Princess ap/tear at the door.) 

Elbna (rerefMOJibwj/y): Come in. Princess. Here b ray sick man^ 
divert him; poor man, he is lonesome. I/w moment! VeneJS ki. 
Modest! 

Modest {hurriedly} : I am coming, sister; I am coming. 
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(After ffreeiing the PftrKCESS he goes ouL Stositsyn ihe 
PfilNCESS £ire left alone.) 

Stoeitsyn: Lyudmila Pavlovna, 1 am very glad to see joti. Be 
good enough to forgive me, there is such terrible disorder here. I'll put 
away the tray. Til take away the papers and the proof sheets—like that. 
Now, please, sit down, Lyudmita Pavlovna, 

Lyddmila t Are you ill, Valentin Nikolayevich? 

Storitsyn: Oh, just a trifle; The less we talk about it the better. 

Lvudmila: All right. Your study is different now from what it is 
during the daytime. 

Storitsyk: Better? 

Lyudmila: Yes. Am I not disturbing you? 

Storitsvn: Oh no!— Have you been ill, Lyudmila Pavlovna? 

Lyudmila: No, I have been well, and now I ride horseback every 
day to the islands. 

Stohitsyn : To the islands? Oh, yes, exactly. But I had got a little 
accustomed to having you accompany me home from college, and these 
two weeks— 

Lyudmila: You got accustomed to having me see you home? I 
haven^t felt like doing so. 

Stoeitsynj Of course you haven't. Won^t you have tea, Princess? 

Lyudmila : Nop thank you. I don't drink tea at this time. Is Savvich 
sitting again in your dining-room? Does be sit there always? 

Storitsyn: Yes, almost always. At any rate he has for five years. 

Lyudmila: Do you let hirn into the study also? 

Stohitsyn: We'll not speak of Savvich. You haven't been here for 
quite a while. Why? 

Lyudmila: I haven't felt like that cither; I dislike your house^ You 
don't object to my frankness, do you? I can adopt another tone. 

Storitsyn hjighs quietly and umdUingly.) 

SToKtrsYN : I look at your long gloves and feel like a student who has 
accidentally met a society young lady at a ball and doesn't know what 
to lalk about with her. You have on an unusual dress. I never notice 
a woman's dress, hut you have on an unusual dress and because of it 
I simply do not recognize my own room. It would be very interesting 
to see you in a riding habit. However, this is all nonsense, and you 
are doing very well to be silent. Tell me, Lyudmila Pavlovna, have 
you read the books that I recommended to you ? 

Lyudmila: No. 

Stohitsyn (coiftffy) : Probably you have had no time for it. 

Lyudmila: Np;, I kept thinking all the time and I had no time to 
read- 

Storitsyn : Thinking of what ? 
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Lyudmila: I have been thinking of life; I haAre been thinkiiif of 
you, too* 

(S^mcc. StohiT$yN paces hurriedly.) ^ 

Stohit^yk ; Do you know of wliat I have always been dreaming? 

Lyudmila: Your wife says that it is not good for you to agitate 
yourself* 

Stohitsyn: Stop I . , . I have been dreaming of beauty. It is per¬ 
haps strange, but L a bookman, a professor in galoshes, a learned bcmr- 
geoisp a street car traveler^ I have always been dreaming of beauty. 

I don't remember when I have been at an art exhibition. I am almost , 
entirely deprived of the greatest delight, ol music; I have no time to 
read poetry* Finally* my home— Are you listening? ' 

Lyudmila: Yes. 

Stohitsyn: But the question i$ not of pictures^ nor of music either. | 
Here people say that one has to live in such and such a fashion. They 
say a lot of things on the subject ; you'll find out later all about it. 
r know Only One thing; one must live beautifully* Are you listening? 
Must think beautifully* feel beautifully; and naturally, also talk beauti¬ 
fully. It is absurd for a man to declare: ^*1 have an ugly face^ 1 have ^ 
a hideous nose/^ Every person—do you hear?—every one must and 
can have a beautiful face* 

Lyudmij^a; Like yours? 

Stohitsyn : I am very grateful that you consider my face a beautiful 
One. I myself have made it so. But this is I; bow about the others, 
then? Explain to me this enigma, this most sorrowful enigma of my 
life. Why is there so Httle beauty around me? I hope, 1 believe that 
some one of my auditors whom I do not know, whom I have never 
seen closely, has carried away my dream of a beautiful life and has 
already created a whole garden of beauty, but why is there around 
me such—an Arabian desert? Perhaps it is my fate only to search ^ 
and talk, while to act and to enjoy left to others. But this is hard, 
very hard* Lyudmila Pavlovna* 

Lylt>siila: Our house is vety beautiful, but that makes it all the 
worse. Who put the little rose here? 

Sto&itsvx : Modest. That is to say, either your house is really not 
beautiful* or not so bad as you think it is? 

Lyudmila: Oh* no* it is very bad; 1 know it. 

Stohitsyn; But do you not come from that house? Pardon, Prin¬ 
cess, 

Lyudmila : I don't like to have you call me princess. And do you 
sincerely think. Professor, that 1 am beautiful? ' 

Storitsvn ; Yes. 

Lyuomila: Later I shall be, yes* But now I am not. You know 
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I have given up painting. It is such a horror; T combined beautiful 
colors and suddenly something horrid would appear on the paper. And 
they praise it And do you know why I ride to the islands? To think. 
OncCp Valentin Nikolayevich, you looked at me with contempt. 

SfoidTSYN: I? 

LYUDMitA: Yes^ yoUj. Valentin Nikolayevich—and eycn with repul¬ 
sion. And since then I have been thinking, but If you knew how hard 
it is! Sometimes I even cry, so hard it is; and sometimes I rejoice as 
if it were Easter. And I feel like singing; "Christ is arisen^ Christ is 
arisen 1" And you are wrong in thinking that one must live b^utifully. 

Stoeitsyn : Wrong? 

Lyudmila: Yes, one must live in order to think! Sometimes I 
begin to think of the ugliest things imaginable—for instance^ in our 
yard lives a peasant* Karp by name—and the more I think, the less 
ugliness do I find, and I feel again, like singing, ^"Christ is arisen f” 

Stoeitsyn : My dear, this is exactly— kttock on the door.) 
Oh, my Lord! Come in, who is it? What do you want. Modest? 

Modest (indecisively affproaching ): Excuse me* Valendn, hut Gavriil 
Gavriilovich and Mamykin want to come in. 

Storitsvn: What for? I wonH have them. 

Modest: But they are already coming. Gavriil Gavriilovich is wor¬ 
ried about your health. 

(Enier Savvich atid Mamykin, after a while Elena Petrovna. 
Savvich a stout, large, handsome with black, close-cropped 
niusioches.y 

Savvich : Although you have strictly forbidden any one to enter 
your sanctuary, Professor, and although our knees are shaking with 
fear, yet—^since you have made an exception for one person—-Man^ykin 
and I have decided to lot the exception become the rule. Sit down, 
Mamykin. 

Storitsyn (rofdfy) ; Sit dqvm, Mamykin, 

Savvich: Joking aside* how do you feel, your Eminence? Do not 
believe the doctors; all the doctors Ue. 

Storitsyn : I have been examined by Telemakhov. 

Savvich : I know it, but what of it ? Excuse me, excuse me. Al¬ 
though you are an eminent professor and I an absolutely unknown 
gymnasium teacher, yet I always allow myself to speak the truth. Your 
Telemakhov is an absolute nincompoop. Why didn^t you apply to 
Ratayev? Didn't I advise you to? You don't take advice and then 
you sulk like an old woman; pardon me my friendly franknessp Here, 
I am forty years of age, but did you ever see me sick or complaining, 
"Oh* my head aches; oh* my heart palpitates^'? Have you seen me, 
Mamykin ? 
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Mamvkin : No* 

Savvich: And you will not sjcc it; that's an historicaj fact. What 
are you sulking for, Maraykinj are you afraid of his Eminence? Don't ^ 
get frightened; he doesn^t bite. 

Mamvkin : I am not afraid of anybody. 

Sa^^^tch j And do not he so. Take a dgarette. 

Mamyktn: I have my own, 

Sawichi Oh^ quit I How much do you pay for yours? Three 
kopeks a do^n^ I bet> for you are a proletarian—but the professor'^S 
have an aroma. , 

Sto&itsyn: Please have a $Tnoke, Mamykin, 

Elena ; Princess, do you know the date of the first subscription per- I 
formance at the opera? 

Savvich: Professor, I have come with Mantykin to inquire about 
that manuscript of his. Pardon me, Princess, you said something. 

LYUDMtLA: Valentin Nikolayevich^ are you free on Sunday? Let us 
go somewhere out of town. 

Storitsyni On Sunday? What will it be On Sunday? 

Sawich (uHfk a : Friday. * 

SToarrsvN (hughing): That is, I meant that I have a meeting* 

Elena; No, no. Princess; for the Lord's sakci take him away. I*ll 
be very grateful to you! He needs air so much. I shall get angry 
if you do not go, Valentin. 

Sawich: Suppose I go with you too? I have not been out in the 
country for a long time either* 

Mamykik: You forget, GavriiJ Gavriilovich, that on Sunday I am 
to read a story at your lodgings. 

Sawich: Oh, yes, yes* yes! I forgot, friend, and in the afternoon 
too. We'll hear* we'll listen to ynnr precious satire, 

Stomtsyn: Splendid* fine! It is a w^onderful idea, after all. But 
just wait, where shall we go? Let*s see! Modest, what if we cornc 
to you at Ozerki? WTiat do you think about it, Lyudmila Pavlovna? 

Lyudmila: I agree. 

Modest: Valendn, dear* if you are rtut joking— I 

Storitsyk: Easy now, old fdlow. But wait, how can it be aiTang:ed? 
Shall I come for you, or (/iw-rrcpn^fy.)-—Modest, you had better give me 
the time-table» Have you the time-table ? 

Lyudmila: Good night, Elena Petrovna. 

Elena: Where are you going? 

Lvudmiia (not responding) ; Can you see me home to-night,^ Valen^ 
tin Nikolayevich? 

Stohitsyn : To-night ? 

SAWiCii: To-night he mustn't* 
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Elena: Of course he can, certainly; let him take a walk, it is so 
smoky here. 

Stoeitsvn {stcrfdy }: With pleasure^ Lyudmila Pavto’V'tiaM. Ill come 
back right away, Elena. 

(The Princess bows her farerueU io ihe company, itot shaking hands. 
Elena Petrovna atcompanies her. Modest Petrovich amJ Stohi- 
TSYN follow them.) 

Storitsyn (aij the threshold): Oh, yes^ don't forget to give me some 
cbangej Elenan Ill come back in a cab. But where is my cigarette 
case ? Here 1 

(They go out^ Sawich and Mamykik are left atone.) 

Savvich: Just watch him! (Mamykin giggles.) 

Savvich : Mamykin, you laugh; but to tell the truth, all of this pro¬ 
fessorial pornography exasperates me* What does a mere girl under¬ 
stand—and especially one of such a family? 

Mamykin : Is he —? - 

Savvich : How do 1 know? I am not a spy. 

Mamykin: She is leading him on, 

Savvich : She doesn't utiderstattd; that is why ahe is leading him on. 

Mamykin: She has a contempt for both of u^, Gavriil Gavriilovich. 
Stuck up! 

Sawi CH: That is, whom do you mean by "us"" ? Me ? 

Mamykin : Yes, you too. I watched all the time how she kept glanc¬ 
ing at you; ive are in the same boat. 

Savvich: All right, 111 pluck out the feathers of this fair maid. 
She'll know better next time* They don^t like Ihe truth, Mamykin. 
Come here. Did you see what a writing set his Eminence has? Take 
a look at it. 

Mamykin: What is there to see? 

Savvich: Just you take a look* Pure bronze! No, you'^d better 
weigh It in your hand. Well? 

Mamykin : Yes. 

Savvich: Worth two thousand rubles if it b worth a kopek. A 
proletarlau like you has no notion of such money ? 

Mamykin; But just look at the w^om-out faces of the servants^ 
driven like a cabman's horse, Wellp will he ever read my manuscript? 
How long shall I have to wait for it ? 

Sawick : He has no time. 

Mamykin : But he has time to take ladies home* Men of distinction! 

Savvich : That's all right, you can bear with it. 

Mamykin: I'U bear it, TU bear it! Yes; oh, my God! Before my 
talent was awakened f had thought that these were Ihe real people, our 
men of letters, our scientists. But when I got familiar with iheni, what 
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did I find? . . * They are ^ spiteful, envious, vulgar lot. They almast 
set the dogs on you, keep you for three hours m the hall with the foot¬ 
men. That's all 1 see: one man gets hold of a sweet bite and fairly 
trembles for fear some one will snatch It from hifm I have lived for a 
whole month with Sokhoninp the writer^ famous over all Russia, *'a 
singer of the nation's sorrow," , . , 

Savvich I Your Sokhonin is played out; much good it did you to 
visit him. 

Mamykin: a writer known to all Russia, but what is going on in 
his house? All you see is stuffing. They stuff and swill, night or mid¬ 
night. (Elena Petrovna comer in ) 

Elena: Gentlemen, supper is served. Sergey and Modest are already 
at the table. Hurry up, Mamykin 1 

Savvich (iaughj^) \ Night or midnight! 

Elena: What are you laughing at? Mamykin, go m ahead, please. 
I have a few words to say to Gavriil Gavriilovichs 

SavtpICH ■ What now! 

Elena: It must bi important if 1 say so.— Go, go! Tell them TU 
be in right away. (RfAMYKiN goes out.) 

Savvich: What a|toneI Ho^v many times have I told you not to 
dare talk to me in su^ a tone ? The idea of it! 

Elena : Gavriil, W have cried all day to-day. It is terrible i I am 
losing my senses, davrilh in the name of all that is holy* I implore 
you: sell the papers t ren for three thousandt even for two. I am going 
insane- 

Sawich : 1 have i Iready explained to you that now, with the present 
situation on the exch nge* we cannot sell atijlhing. Do you understand? 
Yes or no ? I' 

Elena: I don't uiiderstand anything. TheyII take me to the court, 
ni commit suicide. 

Sawich : Nonsen el You'll get out of it Who do you take me for? 
A schoolboy ? Do yj)U really think 1 believe that you and your professor 
haven't two thousai d rubles? Am I a schoolboy? 

Elena: We ha en't two kopeks. There Isn^t anything for to¬ 
morrow's dinner, ' 

Sawicr : Search your old skirts. Maybe there is something sewed 
in? 

Elena: How dspre you! I am crying, asking you as a gentleman, 
and you behave yoiirself like a hoodJunL 

Savvich : What is that ? 

Elena (oui of treotk) : You are as rude as a drunken cobbler. I go 
crazy when 1 talk to you. What meanness! You must not dare talk 
to me 50 in this house! No, no, you must not! You forget what house 
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you are iti. You —arc a cabman! What right have you to raise your 
voice to me ? Whm even my husband, even my husband , , , 

Savvich : The right of your lover, Elena Petrovna. And if I behave 
like a cobbleCp then you scold like a kitchen maid. Therefore we are quits. 

Elema: You have robbed me. 

Savvich (rAr^aifJiifl^^y): is that? Repeat it, please! What 

did you say, if you plea^? 

Elena : Forgive me, GavTiil* I won^t do so any more. But I can*t 
listen when you talk to me so. Why do you disdain me? Don't forget 
1 am not a mere girl, . . * I am a mother, every one respects me. , , . 
Explain, if I fail to understand something; but why such roughness, 
such contempt, such mockery^? After you talk to me 50 , I can't face 
anybody. It seems to me that I am not the wife of a professor, au edu¬ 
cated w'oman, who reads books, who speaks various languages, but a 
kitchen maid, dressed in her mistress's clothes—^to whom her friend has 
just given a beating. Show me at least a little respect, Gavriil, I 
can't do without respect. Ill commit suidde. 

Savvich: Have you any respect for me? Just a moment, please: 
who was it that cried out 'Jobber" Just now? You can't treat me like 
this, lady I And if I hear such things again — well? 

Elena : Please forgive me. Well, explain! 

Savvich ; Explain ? (rifrUiS immy and pases,) Fool! 

Elena: It is so hard! I understand nothing of your game. Why 
can't we sell at least two thousand rubles' worth of papers? I don't 
say we have to sell all of them. 

Savvich: "Robbed them! Scoundrel!" But to whom will you go 
with your professor^ when you begin to starve? To me! Who saves 
your money, takes risks tc^ether with you, and doesn't grudge his hard- 
earned money? If one did not look after you, you would let your chil¬ 
dren go naked on the streets to sell matches. What housekeeping! 
You pay ten rubles for a thousand cigarettes and subscribe to the opera. 
You don't know your head from your heels in music^ but you must 
have a subscription! The first performance! Esthetics! Literature! 
Ideas! But if the bills for firewood are left unpaid for two years, then 
you come to me! You ought to thank God that you have met on your 
way an honest man with a strong character, (The door opens.) 

SEacEV (enVj out from the threshold) : Well, what is the matter, 
mama? This is outrageous. We have been situng at the table for 
two hours. 1 have to study. 

Savvich : Don't you dare to shout, you rowdy I Get out! 

Sekgey (stepping back) : What does this mean, plea$e? This is not 
your gymnasium, Gavriil Gavriilovich! You are in a private house 
and— 
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Savvich : Elena Petrovna! 

Elena {hastily) t Go away, go away, Sergey. Havefn't they served 
you yet? Ill be there right away; T tmist have just two words . . ^ 
about papa's health. Go! {The door closes mth a bung.} 

Savvich ; Rowdy! Youll see yet ; he'll show his real character^ sullen 
fellow! 

Elena : Forgive me. Are you very agitatcdp Gavriil ? 

Sawich « Let go my hand- 

Elena {kissing him on the check }: Forgive me^ only do not leave 
me. I am going insane. 

SAWtCH: Get some on a note. 

Elena: I'll try to. 

Sawich : One cannot sell now, 

Elena : AU right. Ki&s me, Gavriil dear, I am so lonely, I am so 
afraid of everything. Kiss me! Don’t desert me! 

Sawich {kisses her unwittingly) * Why do you powder yourself so 
much 1 it is dangerous to touch you ? 

Elena: I do it because of my tears. Wellp come onl The dinner 
must be burned already. Oh, Lord, Lord I 


ACT II 

OeerkL A tiuk dd cottage with a veranda; the unpointed planks 
and half-decayed posts are dark uith dampness; here and there they are 
covered ’uith green moss. A calm September day, fuU of sun, siknce^ 
and golden peace. The birch grove in which the cottage is situated, the 
mountain ash trccs^ end the young maple trees, just lately planted nror 
the fence^ have turned golden and crimson from the autumn. The light 
blue fog creates an tlusion of remoteness even at a distance of a hun¬ 
dred paces, and ironsfor^ns everything keaify^ all that is attached to 
the ground, into something light and airy as a cobwebs Behind the tow 
fence are seen other cottages, just as small and cramped; they are now 
empty and peaceful as a dream. Only the targe cottage across the way is 
Still oempied; it is.mnv full of Sunday guests, mostly young girls and 
students. The piam plays from time to time. From the station nearby 
the whistles of the passing trains are heard. 

In the garden on a bench Volodya is half reclining, lasdly biting a 
mapk leaf that he has picked up from the ground. He is dressed tike 
a lobarer, in a coarse gray linen blouse with a leather belt, and high 
boats slrappcd jt^t bdow the knee. Rustling in the fa!kn leaves, 
Mooest Peteovich is walking uneasily aiong the path. He wears a 
shabby but clean black woolen emt and a soft fell hat. With his gray 
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tttrlSj which full on his collar^ looks like fjfi unsuccessful old ortisf. 
Very often he consuhs his watch; ^together he seetns to be 
tied and agitated. 


Modest (mumbles) : Ohj Lordp Lord 1 What did you say, Volodya? 

VoLODVA: I ? Nothing, I am lying down. 

Modest : Lying, lying. Volodya, do you ever stand or walk* You 
mustn^t be so lazy, it is beyond endurance. 

Volodyas I am not lazy. If the machine were not broken, I should 
, have flown to-day w ithout fail. Fifteen of us are studying and we have 
only one machine, and even that one somebody keeps breaking. 

Modest: How high would you fly? To frighten the birds? They 
will say scarecrows used to stand on the earth but now they have begun 
to fly. You won't fly anywhere; shut up I 

Volodya : I have flown already^ 

Modest : I don't believe you. 

Volodya : For about forty-five yards- You^d better watch me instead 
of slandering me. 

' Modest: Slandering? . . . But who are you, please tell me. Are you 
the son of Professor Storitsyn, or who are you? You are not a me¬ 
chanic ; you are not a chauffeur; devil knows who you are 1 What boots 1 
Yet I remember you in a velvet blouse with curly hair like an nngcL Oh, 
children, children ! Oh, what a life I Good God! 

Volodya : Don't take it hard, unde. Not everybody can be a genius. 

Modest: Genius? They don't expel geniuses from the gymnasium, 
my boy; geniuses don't wear peasant's boots. . . . But anyhow% vrhat 
do you know about geniuseSp you jackasSp you mooncalf, you flying 
broomstick? Even without you it is bad enough* and then you come 
and disgrace us. You're living with a drunkard \ you have lowered your- 
^ self. 

Volodya : You are slandering again. Mikhail Ivanovich is not a 
drunkard at alb and he'll give you a big hsandicap. Do you think it's 
dirty or disorderly in our house ? Not a bit. Clean as on Christmas; we 
sweep the floor twice a dayp and have almost as many books as papa 
has. Oh, for a book Mikliail Ivanovich is ready to tear a man to pieces* 

Modest: So you read also? 

Volodya: I don't, but Mikhail Ivanovich does. This is our bargain] 
everything fifty-fifty, but kerosene goes separate: that would be too 
hard on me. Mikhail Ivanovich is a wonderful man, uncle. All you 
know how to do is to scold me, to call me mooncalf and broomstick, 
but Mikhail Ivanovich never scolds. 

Modest: Never? 

Volodya : Never. 
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MotJESt: No, really? 

Volodya : Never, We even stand on ceremony with eadi other. I 
call him Mithail Ivanovich and he oils me Vladimir V^cntmovich. 

Modest: Just watch the gentlemen I Well, so live in preace, Lord 
bless you! Who can understand youi you high brows I Oh^ Lord, Lord 1 
{Looks fi/ his watch.) They ate coming now. 

Vowdya: But it seems, uncle, that you are not very glad of papa's 
arrival; 1 should be glad in your placSp 

Modest: You say not glad. How can I be glad, when the devil only 
knows what^s going on within me? And besides, tbe day is so mar¬ 
velous p one ought to rejoice and exult, and instead of that comes the 
disgrace and murder of a man. Yes* the disgrace and murder of a man. 
That'^s it, Volodya, I am chatting here with you* but stiU I am watch¬ 
ing the gate Just the same. If Telemakhov appears to-day, then every¬ 
thing i 5 over. M urder! 

Volodya himself : I can^t get anything out of you, 

uncle. Has Sergey done something—or mother? 

Modest t You are too young to know, and it^s still too early for you 
to talk about your mother^ Shame I 

Volodya : I knoiiv everything anyhow. 

Modest: You know nothing, . . . To make it short, 1 scoured the 
entire city yesterdayp in order to get two thousand rubles for Elena; 
but what could I accomplish? I didn't get them. That's all. All is 
over, Volodya! 

Volodva: All is over with papa? 

Modest: How terrible it is to be powerless and a coward I I toss 
and weep as though in a nightmarep but 1 haven't even the strength 
to shout. How I implored Tdcniakhov, yesterdays I almost fell on 
my knees j I wept, but it was ail in vain* 'Til give to Valentin Niko¬ 
layevich/' he says^ '"but not a kopek to you» or to your sister^ A severe, 
an unapproachable man! And if Elena doesn't get the money by twelve 
o'clock to-day, then— Volodya, my boy, do you knoWp perhaps, some 
man of property—some aviator, maybe? No? {SUcncc.} 

Volodya: Unde, I haven't had any support from mother for the 
last three months: in fact that's the reason I have come to you, to ask 
you to put in a word for me. I sent her a registered letter, but it was 
no use; she doesn't answer. I tried going hungry, but Mikhail Ivanovich 
caught me at it, and he's on my track now. And what money could 
he have ? There is a strike coming, too. Then we shall see our hnislL 

Modest: Oh! oh) ohl What are you saying? Why didn't you go 
and ask for some? 

VoljOdya : 1 have renounced them^ unde; and that place shall see me 
no more till the very end of my life; unless, perhaps, I am wrecked 
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over their hotiae—nand even then HI try to tumble down beyond them. 
But don't worry about me. Ill manage it. Poor old papa! 

Modest: Did you write to him? 

Vocodya: To father? Oh, no! Why should I bother hiin? Judge 
for yourself. Well, I'll beat it; the train has whistled. Give me half 

a ruble, , . , l 

Modest : Here are five rubles; they are your father s money anyhow. 

But perhaps you'd better wait? . , t. * 

Votjodva: Koj why should 1 dlisttirb huit? ThankSi uncw. ^ 
why do you stare at me so? You embarrass roe, uncle; I don’t like it, 
really! Such fools! Broke the machine! We could have had a ni« fly 
to-day. I'd better take that road, otherwise I'm liable to meet them. 
Your news has bowled me over, uncle; my head fairly swims. 

Modest : Oh I and on such a splendid day I {They tmlh of . Modest 
PetS-Ovtce stops and tifhispofsJ) 


Modest : Sa^cK* 

Vouodva: Is he? ^ \ 

(Modest Petros^ch silently nods his heod- Tk^ twcffr puj 

Volodya: H* ought to be kiUod. ^ i j 

Modest (stops attd whispers again) : He js my horror. Volod^, my 
nightmare. It has gone so far that I see him every mght.-Alway3 
the same identical dream. Just listen. I to see your papa sitting 
somewhere in a large assembly; there are lots of garlands and flowers, 
you know; all are doing him homage; some even w^; and ^l of a 
sudden Savvich approaches papa and says to him while «veryb^y is 
silent: “You have insulted me. professor; and I will allow nobody to 
insult me; I care not a straw for the fact that every o„e here bums 
incense before you. Just take this slap on the face I And he slaps 

him. you know; slaps him right on the fa^. ^ ^ 

Volodya (brcolhing heavily and looking fr^m under his eyebr^vs 
at Modest Petrovich): And wasn’t I there at that meeting. For 
such a dream, uncle, you yourself deserve a— 

Modest : Wmt, I think it's his voice. They are coming. V, ell, hurey 
up; I have to get a smile ready. I must screw up my face and smile I 

Like this, like this. , . 

(Volodya goes out. Modest Petrovich retnatns alone; grtns ««- 

fUituraUy; sfnUes; bows in o friendly wy and opens hs amr.) 

Modest (wuriib/w): Oh, my dear ! I am to gladi 1Miat a dayl 
Princess, you are here at last. Oh. what a pack of nonsense 1 1 am a 

fool, a ninny. I am so glad. Princess I \tnr,ec^ 

(Stositsyh mid Lyudmila Paviovna approach the gate. Modest 

Petrovich rushes to meet them.) ... ■, t« i 

Modest: What a glorious day, Valentin, is it not. Please, please. 
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Princess j I’ll open ft, you don’t know how. What a day ! , , . How 
\^'as the journey? Wasn't it crowded? On Sundays usually there are 
a lot of people. Please, Lyudmila Pavlovna! Did you see how many 
pmple vifent to the cottage over there I And they are all your ooUege 
girls. Is it possible they didn’t recognize you, Valentin Nikolayevich? 

LytTDMiLA : One student bowed to him, but very modestly. I liked 
that very much. 

Modest ? Of course I . . ^ We^lJ have tea ri£:ht away. Well how 
does this strike you, Valentin? 

STOHiTSVJi: Yflu have a splendid place! But look how niany cot¬ 
tages there are. and all of them so sinaJl! 

Modest: It is noisy during the summer, but in autumn and winter 
It IS very nice here. Well, so how was the journey ? I have prepared 
tea m the house, Lyudmila Pavlovna, but perhaps you would like to 
have It on the veranda—I'll bring it over. You are not afraid of the 
cold. Princess? It's so warm. 

Storitsvn: Just wait. . . , Is that music? Listen to it, Lvudmila 
PavJo’VTia! It^s music. 

Modest : It s in that cottage. He plays wonderfully^ 

Storitsvn : It is marvelous here. You are a lucky min, Modest! 
Lyudmila : All right. Valentin Nikolayevich, you hsten to the music, 
but I want to look around, . , . Modest Petrovich, show me how you 
have arranged everything. Is this the veranda where we are going to 
have tea? (Takes his arm and leads him toward ihe house.) 

LYtmMn^: It Is very nice here. Modest Petrovich. This is the 
ve^da? Mod«t Petrovich, I simply must have a talk with Valentin 
Mkokyevich. Softer, it is for his sake. No, I’ll have a look Jater 

but now we must listen to the music-Don’t pay any attention to us 

Modest Petrovich. Do you agree? 

{She goes ufi to Storitsvn ; both listen io the music. On ike venndo 
Modest Petrowce and the cook set the table; he often glaiues at the 
gate.) 

Storitsvn : When we have too much joy, it passes into grief. It 
IS mbarrassing for me to confess, it may be considered sentimentality; 
but I am touched, ludicrously so. Everything amaaes me to-day: the 
air amazes me, and the sun, the autumn sun, the yellow leaves amaze 
me. their color, their design; when a leaf falls and alights on my 
fodder, tt seems to me unusual and full of sacramental significance. 
Either I never before have seen autumn, or this is not autumn at all 
but some extraordinary miracle, a world event, a migration of peoDles’ 
Are you listening? ^ 

Lyudmila : Speak on. 

Storitsvn; I see that even people are different to-day; in their 
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eyes I see gold and azure. And why music? It amazes me. Did T 
seek and find it here; or was it waiting for me?—But now we have met! 
And cverj'thing is so marvelous, and 1 look at you, and in your eyes are 
gold atid azure! 

(LvtJDMiLA Pavlovna frowningly lowers her ey&s. Stknee^ bTom- 
TSYN jibiVjj flfid! oiteKtiT^ely looks dowu the girl-) 

Lyxjomila: iMiy do you torture me, Valentin Nikolayevich? 

Stomtsyh: Do I? (Sfn'owjly.) R must be so. 

Lvudmila: No, it must not. Do you doubt my strength? 

STORiTSYlff: No, I believe in your strength; and I also believe in 


your pride, Lyudmila Pavlovna. 

Lvuomila: Pride? I don't know about that. But since I began 
to think, I have become the strongest person in the world. For you, 
who are used to meditate, to see everything and understand; for you 
it is difficult to comprehend what it means when a person begins to 
think for the first time, I live as in a hurricane; everything goes to 
nieces and falls more swiftly than during an cartlw|uake. I see ™iy 
ruins around me, Valentin Nikolayevich I Are you still silent? If 1 
wish, I can go away to-morrow and nobodyi neither father not brothers, 
will dare to look askance at me. Are you still silent? Why did you 
turn pale so suddenly? To-day I have decided to tell you everything, 

Stobitsyn: Don't. 

Lyudsiila: Don't you wish me to? Do I have to be silent. v\e , 
so I am. (Silence.) 

Lyubmiia: Did she resemble me, that girl whom you never told 


of your love? ^ 

Stobitsyk: No. She was a poor girl in a ragged coat, she m 

of consumption. 

LYTJPMiut (eamextfy): I'd like to go to her grave and tell her . . , 

Storitsyn : I don't know where her grave is. I don’t know where 
the graves of my hopes and joys arc; they arc scattered throughout 
the entire world. At times the whole world seems to me but a grave¬ 
yard, and I am the dumb guardian of the graves. But to-day some¬ 
thing miraculous is going on within me. I am so full of joy that it 
becomes painful and torturing, and therefore I turn pale. The graves 
have opened and the dead have arisen. From the whole world a heavy 
curtain has suddenly fallen away—and I see now the radiant palaces 
of my fancy. These are words such as nobody has ever heard from 
me before, words which must be forgotten as soon as they are heard. 
, . . And you must forget them. 

Lyudmila: Yes, 

Storitsyn: All my life, and in everything, m my sciCTce, m my 
hooks, in people, in things, in my joys and in my sufferings, I have 
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sought one thing, Her, the pure Immaculate Mother of God the Word, 
Whether it be in the form of a man, a girl, a uroTnan, or of beauty 
itself—do not know. To-day, from the world the curtain has fallen, 
and I see the ineomiptihle in all things. Perchance it is beauty, and 
perchance it is you. J think it is you. 

Lyudmila: I fed terror. 

Storitsyn: Yes, terrible words, a tragic charge, and I fed Hire 
baring my head as soon as they sound in my thoughts, in my head. In 
this world there arc mothers of many children who have remained 
virgins, and there are babes at the breast who are corrupt as prosti¬ 
tutes. Forgive me, Princess I 

Lyudmila: Speak on. 

Stokitsvn : Above us, in the heavens, I see the incorruptible, the 
incorruptible I see in your eyes . . . and may God preserve you, Lyud¬ 
mila Pavlovna 1 When you marry , . , yes, yes, marry, then in the 
name of the man who will love you. In the name of my love, of the 
whole of my life, I tell you: Preserve the incorruptible. Remember i 
that otdy immaculate women give birth to God the Word, but that | 
otherwise they bear only—children. 

Lyudmila: Yes, 

Stowtsv.v : Careful, your yes sounds like an oath I 

Lyudmila: Yes, and it is an oath! But now, after I have given 
an oath, do I still have to remain silent? I do not wish to be s ile n t 
Do you think that you alone have sought and suffered? So have I 
sought, a thousand thousand years I have waited and sought, and now 
when I have found it, you tell me; “No, keep still, forget 1” I am not a 
little girl who would allow herself to die of consumption, and I will not 
die. You too are proud and to-day I have understood you. You fear a 
vulgar romance between a professor and a pretty college girl; you are 
afraid. 

SToaiTsyw: No. {3'tfeace.) 

Lyudmil (frightened ): ^cuse me; perhaps I have insulted you. 
Valentin Nikolayevich. Forgive me. To-day_ 

Storitsy^: To-day we meet for the last tim*- And I love you: 
why shouldn’t I tell you this too? And I am hopelessly, incompre¬ 
hensibly solitary in this world of my graves—and why not 1 

tell you that too? Everything may be said, I can tell you everything; 
and all of this has only one meaning; I see your countenance for the 
last time, Lyudmila Pavlovna. 

Lyudmila : I know, you desire something heroic of me. Is your , 
beauty an heroic deed? 

SroRTreYN: Yes, my beauty of life is an heroic deed. You are 
young, live on. The one who seeks for an heroic will always 
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find it, and when you find it and perform it, and J'our life becomes 
as beautiful as your countenance, then come to me. Let it he then 
only my eravc—from my grave I shall answer you; I shall lift the 
gravestone and answer, 

Lvudmiui : But if it is twy grave ? 

Storitsyn : Then 1 shall oome there and you will hear my voice. 
But now^—do not take this as an insult^ Frincess^now I still ^ . do 

not quite . . . believe in this beauty of yours. Yes* I see the incor¬ 
ruptible in your eyes, but, my GodS—1 am no Imger young. Princess ^ 
1 must speak the truth, and 1 shall feel ashamed^ terribly ashamed, 
if— Even now I feel a little ashamed. Princess* and only that gold 
and azure justify me somewhat^ On my word of honor, all of a sudden 
I felt like blushing. Forget! I>oes this hurt you. Lyudmila Pavlovna? 

Lyudmila: Yes^ but no matter. Forgive me. 1 am much to blame. 

Storitsyn: But can you not smile? 

I Lyudmila J For you—yes. 

Storitsy?^ ( att^Tily ctid : Oh, if you but knew 1 ( Re¬ 

straining himself and almcsl jestingly.) It is uo matter; I also smile. 
Many consider me blind. Lyudmila Pavlovna* but I can never decide 
whether I am too blind, or have too keen eyesight. But after all both 
mean blindness, 

I Modest (d^ a distance) : Professor, ValeTitiu. the tea is ready. 

SfORiTSYMt Right away, (/tt s l(nv voice.) What delicacy of feel- 
f ing! You know he pxirposely left tis alone, so that we might be able 
to talk. . . . Are you smiling? On my word of honor, I felt like 
blushing again; the situation is becoming silly. Well, go, my dear; 
I want to be left alone. When you are at my side the time flies fast as 
death, and there is so litde of it. . . . Yes, yes. smile, because it has 
been said of this dayr "Let there be light and let there be happiness!" 

I Lyudmila : Right away. Modest Petrovich, I am coming.— And to¬ 
morrow? 

Storitsys; Who knows the morrow?— Go. my dear, for Modest 
is beginning to suspect something. What an awful old fellow! {The 
Princess goes to the veranda, becoming more gloomy and Stem with 
every step. StoritsyK thinks tnietitly; his face is calm and serene,} 

Modest: Please, Lyudmila Pavlovna, the tea is ready. Is it too 
strong? I am not an experienced housekeeper, and I so seldom enter¬ 
tain guests that— \S*hat a beautiful day! What is the matter with 
him, Princess; why are you sO'—? Forgive me, perhaps I ought not 
to ask; but you look agitated. 

Lyudmila; With him? I don’t know. But what is the matter with 
you? Are you ill, or has something happened? 

Modest; Yes. 
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Lyudmila : In thtir house ? 

Modest : Yes. Oh, if you only knew I 1 don’t take my eyes off the 
gate. Ha certain person should appear nowp then— Princess, perhaps 
it is indelicate to say so, but you alone can , ^ . save him I Elena is my 
sister, but— ’ (/h ah uuJidtMra/ify loud t'ofre.) Is the tea not too strong? 
I'll pour another glass. 

Lyudmila: But do you think he will allow anybody to save him? 
{Laughing bitterly.} Would you accept my life, Modest Petrovich? 

Modest: Not only L Princess, but all Europe. — We must call him* 

LyudmJLa: \Se must have a meeting. I'Jl let you know when, shall 
I? He refuses to discuss his own life, but I must know everything— 
for his sake, do you understand ? the same bitier laughr) Aren't 

people saved against their own will! 

Modest : Yes, indeed, certainly.— Valentin Nikolaye¬ 

vich, vour tea has growri cold, my dear- Come otir 

StORIT^yn: Pm coming. 

Mooebt (tVi a law^ hurried i But Til tell you what: we'll step 

aside somewhere—let him look for us. Oh, Godl What a dayl Val¬ 
entin, it is not a day, not a day hux a genuine—what can I say, what 
is a proper comparison?— Here is your glass. By the way, I forgot 
to tell youJ Volodya was here tonjay; a very peculiar fellow, hut a 
very fine lad. 

SToatTSYN (nu l&nger smUing) : Vladimir? Why did he not remain 
and wait for me? It's too bad. He is my elder son, Lyiidmik 
Pavlovna. 

Lyudmila! Do you love him? 

Storitsyn : Yes.— But it's so beautiful here, old friend, that I begin 
to gaze at you with reverence. You are a magician and an enchanter J 
you cast spells—and that is why I am successful in everything to¬ 
day. Well, at home would they allow me to drink such lye instead 
of tea?—No, no, leave it. 

Modest! I never have seen you in such a mood, Valentin Nikolaye¬ 
vich. 

Stohttsym: Really? Bui have I ever before been like ihb? It is 
impossible to be like this twice* just as it 15 impossible to be bom 
twice, or to die twice. This day is inscribed m the Book of Fate* old 
friend! 

Modest: Shall we not take a walk 10 the grove? 

StokitSyK S You ought not to think, now, Lyudmila Pavlovna!—^ 
All right, let it be to the grove. Haven't you a hill here. Modest* even 
a sm^l one? 

Modest: Excuse me* Valenlin Nikolayevich, there is no hill. There 
arc some hillocks* but . . * 
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Stohitstn: It's too bad. To-day I fee! like cltmbitif^ the highest 
mountain and looking' from there down upon the eanh. If this little 
spot is so beautiful to-day. then how will the whole world be? 

Lyudmila: And to say something' from there? 

Stobitsyn: From the mount? (5fp^i jhiiVib^ and looks gloomily at 
the PaiMCESs.) No. You have penetrated almost to the very depth 
of my thoughts; but. Princess, you are mistaken in your conclusions. 
No, I am not a prophet. I am a modest, gentle Russian, who was 
born with a great and probably fortuitous need for beauty, for a 
beautiful and purposeful life. Every one of ua has his hangman; and 
my hangmen are the coarseness, ugliness, and ignobleness of our life. 
And am I, a man already covered with wounds, who has passed 
throttgh the ordeal of fire and water, who has for the last ten years 
every hour been expecting some last terrible blow, am I to preach 
from the mount ?— But no more of this, no more, dear. . . . To-day 
I am happy, to-day I rejoice in my fate, to-day I see incorruptible 
beauty ; you also must be happy. Smile, laugh, conjure forth music 
and bid it play. Proclaim loudly to aU Oierki that to-day is our holi¬ 
day, Look, Modest is already smiling. 

Modest: Yes, I am very glad. The day is really an unusual one. 
But is it not time to go to the grove? Soon it wdll begin to grow 
dark. Perhaps you'd have some more tea, Valentin Nikolayevich ? 

Storitsyn {rising') : Let us go. 

Modest: Let us go. {iVhis/>ers.) The day is passing; the day is 
passing. Princess. 

Storitsyn Uoyfulty): No, just take a look. Modest; who is there? 
It is Telemakhov breaking the gate. Oh, how splendid, Lyudmila 
Pivlovna; oh, how glad I ami doom to the garden,) 

Lyudmila {to Modest Petrovick) : Is this the one you were ex¬ 
pecting? 

Modest: It is. The very man. 

Storitsyn: Telemasha, old friend! Wait, do you see this old 
goat-beard, this ancient nose saddled with eye glasses! {They kiss 
each other.) Once more, once more! Hurry and get some red wine. 
Modest; Telemasha cannot exist without wane. 

Telemakhov: How do you do! Telemakhov is my name. This 
thing is no gate, Modest Petrovich, but a barbed wire fence;, an en¬ 
tanglement. It isn't right, Modest. 

M 0 DES.T: To keep cows out, Professor. 

Telemakhov; It isn’t right, I have tom my sleeve. 

Storitsyn {delighted) : What a humorist, Telemasha! But how did 
you find me? The same way the music has found me, or the sun? 
Do you know that to-day all goes well with me ? 
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TECXiiAKHOv: I have found you only after searching Oaerki for 
tvi'O hours. To whom does the house belong? 

Modest: To Koroleva. 

Telemakhov: And I was told to Korableva; they can't even write 
down an address oorreetly, 

Stohitsyn^: Oh, what a humorist! An awfully jolly fellow! So 
you have been at our house ? 

TEt-EMAKHov: I have. Well, how are you? You look welL 

Storitsyn: Very weU. Ask them. 

TelemaKHOVJ Oho! It is quite pleasant here, and the air is com- 
paratively pure. For tea I don*t care, but I should like some wine. 
Don't bother yourself: I am used to pour for myself.-— What kind ot 
students are Over there? They are shouting. 

iloDEST: TcnJay is a holiday; some guests have come. 

TeL£makhov: How much do you pay for this cottage? 

;Modest : The rate for a whole year is tw^enty-five rubles a month. 

It isn't dear. 

Telemakhov: But isn't cheap. Is it damp? It smells of rheu¬ 
matism here, 

Storitsvn {e^nbracin^ Telemaehov) : You are delightfiUt Tele- 
masha! Did you once look aroutid on your walk? Just look! Over 
there! Over here? I>rink jour wine in peace and keep sdlir there 
IS no rhepmalism here. But you are rather gloomy, friends. Do yon 
know that t feel embarrassed by my own gaycty! 

(The Fekla comes iVi, dressed inJwUdcy clothes,) 

Fekla t Master, master! Some young lady has brought you a bouquet 
and has told me to give it to you. Here it is. 

Modest (toking a big bouquet of autumn leaves and fiou'ers) : Young 
lady ? Whom shall I give it to ? 

Fekla : I don't know-, to some guest. 1 told her, "'Go ahead and give 
it yourself,” but she said: “Ko, how can I go into a strange house?"''— 
HI go to the kitchen. | 

Modest {rises and solctnnly gwes the flowers to Storitsyn) : This 
is for you, Valentin Nikolayevich. Now even my hut has become 
famous, I am sorry 1 have no flowers that I might add to this gift 
of innocent youth. 

Lyudmila: You have turned pale agaln^ VaJentin Nikolayevich! 

(Telemakhov looks askance at Storitsyn* omi? lowers his eyes,} 

Storitsyn : It would he well to kiss the hand w^hieh picked the 
flowers; it was probably a still small and a very silly hand; she has 
no strength to lift a stone, so here she brings flowers. 

Lvudmila: Why so malicious? They love you. 

Storitsyn'! And I? '"The rest is silence,” a$ Hamlet says. VMiere 
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is my coat, Modest? It is getting cold. Arm't you cold, Telemasha? 

I Telemakhov: 1 hate Hamlets, although some probably do not share 
my taste; excuse me. Ko, I am not cold. 

Modest: And so we shall not go to the grove? 

Telemakhov: Is it far? 

Stohjtsyn : Yoq are*tired« Prokopy; we don't have to go. 

Telemakhov: Why not? Please, young lady, take Modest Petro¬ 
vich and go for a stroll him, and well have a Htde talk meanwhile. 
Go for a stroll. 

Stoeitsyn (ojftfwijAfd): What is this? Some pressing business? 
Peculiar 1 We saw each other only the day before yesterday. 

Telemakhov: Oh, just some trifles. 

{Stokitsyn iookt at ^verybodyj stiU mare ahrmcd.) 

Storitsyn : It's peculiar f So you have been looking for me. Pe¬ 
culiar! Please go* Princess. Arc tw^enty minutes enough for you, 
Telemakhov ? 

Telemakhov: Yes. T am hurrying to the city nT)^5elf^— Why so 
pensive. Modest Petrovich? 

Lyudmila : Come on, Fll be near by, Valentin Nikolayevich. 
{IVaiks qxiickly ta tke gate^ Modest PEraovree failinL*s Tele¬ 
makhov gases after them and as/aids leaking at Stobitsyn.) 

Telemakhov: Is she really a princess?— A beautiful girl! Your 
pupil ? 

Storitsyn : What has happened ? Something about Sergey ? Speak. 

Telemakhov {btghming £0 hok at him): Si>cak? I dou"t like it 
at aJJ, Valentm Nikolayevich, to be the messenger of misfortune and 
to break into your . . . idyll. Yes, I have enough of my awn affaIrSp 
and I am surprised w-hen people have no desire to understand that. 
Well, wrelh don't agitate yourself; it is nothing exceptional, just a trifle I 
Have I told you, or not, that your wife, Elena Petrovna, ought not to 
engage in charity work? Alter all it doesn’t matter whether I have 
told you ot not. There has been a trifling defalcation in tlie society. 

(Looks at SToaiTSVN; ialter remains mol{Q}iIess.) 

Telemakhov : About two thousand or so. A mere trifle.— 

Storitsvn: And a forgery? 

Telemakhov; Yes, and a forgery; a mere trifle! The last date 
for payment is (o-morrow, and at that only from respect for your 
name and social position. It has to he paid. Valentin Nikolayevich. 

Storitsyn ; I have no money. 

Telemakhov: Find it; it has to be found. Otbciwise, court pro¬ 
ceedings and disgrace! 

Storitsyn : Let it be court proceedings and disgrace. 

Telemakhov: That's silly, V'alentin Nikolayevich. I haven’t the 
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least desire to shelter swindlers and spendthrifts, but you must not 
brinu it into court. Whom would your disgrace benefit? You must ^ 

not let the street laugh and mock at Professor Storitsyu. Pay; you 
must pay; and you must have money. H I only earned as much, I 
should have had a house on the iiiain boulevard. Get an advance 

from the publisher, .... 

Storitsvn : I have done so up to the limit, But why is it a dis* , 

grace for me? Do you think, Telcmakhov, it b a disgrace to be de¬ 
ceived and robbed by somebody ? 

Tee.emakhov: I think it is a disgrace not to have eyes or— to dose 
them on purpose. I'll be frank: I was asked to loan this money with- i 
out telling you; they swore to me and so forth; but I refused. To 
you personally, Valentin,—! am ready to give all I possess. Take it and 
do whatever you please with it; I'll trust you. But on one condition: 
take it with open eyes. It’s time you did, 

Stdritsyk: You have known me from my childhood, and still you I 
think that I have deliberately closed my eyes? 

Teleuakiiov : I don't know. But you aren't really blind, are you? 

1 don't want to instruct you, Valentin Nikolayevich, nor should a man 
with as little talent as I turn preacher, but this must not continue, my 
dear! A decent man nzannot enter your house without a feeling of dis- ; 
gust. If the situation is beyond you, if you lade character for it, I 
then go away, leave them, don’t soil yourself. I could believe yet, I 
hut others won't. Finally, how can you help seeing Savvich? Say \ 
what you will—this I cannot comprehend; I cannot comprehend it, L 
not if I were to be shot for it. I 

Storitsyn: Is this the first defalcation? || 

TelEMAKHOv: I don't know. And who made Savvich such as he b? 

1 haven’t forgotten the occasion when he appeared for the first time; 
even then he was a "handsome man,” a boor and a scoundrel, a knight 
... oh, the devil taWp him! But now, such insolence and calmness! 

He roars at eveiybody, at your servants, and at your wife; he even 
tells your children how to behave. And who is now the real master of 
your house? It seems he has even given you instructions. i 

Storitsym : You arc also giving me instructions. 

Te[.euakhov (furiously) : No comparisons, please 1 I 

(Siionce. ft is grtmififf dark. In .toiito collages appear the ffrst 
evettmg lights. Near the station a fraiit puffs and clanks heavily and 
ston'ly.) 

Telemaksov; I don’t understand it. Psychological problems are 
beyond me. Even every cat on the stairs knows; and you seem to | 
have just tumbled down from heaven 1 However, I am a biologist 
and a realist. Please excuse me. 


J 
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Stositsyn : Don^^t you believe me ? 

Telemakhov {shrugging his skoidd^rs} x I do. Even scatter¬ 
brained Volodya has left you. But, anyway, it has to be paJd^ Valentin 
Nikolayevichs Will you allow me to advance the money for you? 

Stoeitsyn : No* I won^t. 

Telemakhov: Then come court proceedings, disgrace; let the street 
laugh ! A Japanese vengeance, to cut oue's belly open to shame another? 

I can't restrain mysdf from telling you as a friend^ Valentin Nikolaye¬ 
vich, that it is foolish three times over* The prisoner's bench h much 
Kisier for them than the witoess^'s chair for you“if it prove only the 
witness's I 

Stoiitsyk: Is it? Anyway^ I thank you for your kind offer. 

Telemakhov: You are welcome. Excuse me for disturbing you. 

Storitsvk: Are you going right now? We are leaving on the next 
train—probably the same as yours. Once more I thank you^ if not 
for your words—of which allow me to have my own opinion—then at 
least for your action, which was veiy kind* How cold it has grown^ 
however. 

Telemakhov Air skcu(ders) : I won't argue the ques“ 

tiom And how is your heart? 

Stohitsyk : Very well. I have already taken two doses of the medi¬ 
cine you gave me. It is a sedative. Then I believe I have something 
to smell ... I have forgotten* 

Telemakhov: Yes, in case yon fetl poorly. Shall I not call on you 
to-morrow ? 

SroaiTSYir: Wliat for? By the way, how is your practice? I have 
heard that it is growing. Soon you'll become a fashionable doctor, 

Telemakhov: Thank you^ it i^ quite all right. Here is Modest. 

Storitsyn : We'll ask him for the time-table. {Descends frcm the 
veranda.) Pardon me, Lyudmila Pavlovna, I have to go home im¬ 
mediately, and we‘ll have to break up our holiday. If this day is really 
inscribed in the Book of Fate, it is with a rather different signJilcance 
from what I supposed. 

Modest: May I go with you, Valentin? 

Stoiitsyn: Certainly, well all go together. By the way, yon^U ' 
take Lyudmila Pavlovna home. When is the train? \ 

Lyudmila (m a law vake ): Don't go home I , 

Modest: In half an hour* Well be on time, ill |iist put on my ; 
cloak ■ 1*11 be here directly. 

Telemakhov: I'll walk on slowly thcii, and wait for you on the 
platform. I am not a walker. How can people make such a gate I ! 

{Goes mt. SrOfitrsYN o«d Lyudmila Pavlovna are left {done.) j 
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(hurriedly)’. Valentin Nikolayevich, don’t go home! 


I must* 

Well then—T love youl 


Do not forget that, do not 


LvVDMttA 
Don't go! 

Stokitsvk 

LVL^DMIt-A ; 

fprgct T 

(desperately ): You remain silent? Then recollect the girl 
in the tom coat. You mustn't forget her; you must not! 

(Modest Petbovich appears. !» his cloak and hat he resembles 

AM old Itdlisn bandiL) , 

Modest: Here I am. (/no paroxysm of gayety.) What a iplendid 
evening! Please, don’t hurry. We have time enough* . . . Wait, the 
flowers! ^Ve almost forgot the flowers. Immediately, one moment! 

(The two dark silhouettes of Stohitsvk and th$ Princess jfemd m 
j(7e)if£ itcar the open gate.) 


ACT HI 

Tiiff jffwtc day. Storitsyn’s study. The h'jj/ifj are already 
oil. the windmv ettriairts are not drawn, and in spite of the double 
windiru>s one tan hear the Sunday evening noise of the street. Through 
one of the windows is seen o» the fafode of o ftotuc on the opposite 
side of the street the fashing of ah eketric sign, "skating rink. In 
the wjwoJ place of the Professor at his desk sits SawiCH with a pc»^ 
iM his hand, with which he plays during the cojtversation,- nearby at the 
same desk Elena PetSOVNA jjVj in an annehair and attentively listens 
to him. Her eyes bear traces of tears oiid are swollen; she often Stghs. 

Elena: Speak, Gavriil Gavriilovich; 1 am listening. 

Savvich t I repeat and insist that it is even better If the professor 
learns of your speculation on the stock exchange. Wliy? Because the 
abscess is already ripe and It ought to be cut open, as the doctors say- 
in such cases* Of course he'll fret a little, because no one is pleased to 
have people dispose of his money without permission, but on the other 
hand we shall be able to speculate openly* I am sick and tired 

Elena: But, Gavriil! . , . But you don't know his chararter! 

SAVVicit: Do not interrupt, but listen to what I am telling you, I 
reiieat, I am sick and tired of playing the part of a secret accomplice, 
who has to hide himself and blink like your brother Modest, the idiot. 
What am I. a smndler or an honest man? First, with you I risk my 
own hard-earned money; tell him so. Second, both when we wm and 
w-hen wc lose 1 take my fair share of g^ns or losses. 

Elena : But he won't understand, Gavriil Gavriilovich I Excuse me; 
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I am listening to you very attentively^ I respect every word of yours; 
but he won't understand, I stake my life on it* He appreciates and 
respects you very itiuth, he believes in your disinterest^uess. , . , 

Savvich : He knows me. 

Elena: I am in such a hurry. ... I can't! 

Savvich t Tell him, there is still time. Of course he is a very clever 
marjp I respect him myself; and one can always make a clever man 
listen to reason. Just Jet his first blaze of fury pass by. 

Elenas No^ no* I assure you, Gavriil Gavriilovich^ it^s impossible! 
He has a terrible character^ and if he doesn't want to understand some¬ 
thing, then he can drive one crazy! He'll simply say that it is very 
badp and then—I don't know. 

SavtiTch: Bad? Well, if he refitses to understand, then send him 
over to me. 111 make him see things. Bad^ look at that! People are 
doing their best for him and for his familvp and he will only bluster and 
blush like injured innocence. **Ah! You Tnustn^t! Ah! 1 won^'t have 
it I Ah! 1 shall die of shame/^ That's all right, he won't die. I know 
those fellows; I have seen enough of them, I am even glad there is an 
occasion to tell him the truth right to his face; let others sneak If they 
wish tOi r don^t care a damn if he is a professor. I should Ire a profes¬ 
sor my&elf now, if I hadn't heeti carried away by women. . . . Not 
every one has such a fishy temperament. 

Elena : But two thousand ? (Shuddering.) I shall lose my reason, 
Gavriil, 

Savvich : No* you won't. There's none to lose. Wait* next week 
well have fifty thousand* and now because of a capriccp of a whim* do 
I have to throw the money out On the street? I won't give even a 
kopek. Tell him so, not a kopek He'll come to his senses; he'll even 
be grateful. But the moneyp the tw^o thousand* let him get it from 
Telemakhov; and if he refuses to borrow of outsiders-—do you under¬ 
stand?—then I can get it for him on a note. Thank God* I am not 
a swindlerp and I won't let a man perish. Well* can you say aJl that? 
You won't mix things up? 

Elena: I don’t know*; VU try. I am very agitated, Gavriil; I can 
hardly breathe, my whole chest is cramped. 

Savvich : I should say sOp you can hear your corsets squeak a mile 
off. It comes from too much blood. You eat too much. Only talk 
to him delicately* do you hear? Better cry* if you can't talk like a 
human being; but don't jump at liiin like a cow at a fence. (Carelessly,) 
Did you put the book on the table? 

Elena: Yes. 

Savvich : Say that I saw It when I was passing a second-hand store. 
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I thought It might be useful to him, an imerestiug little book, Aud 
be $urc to tdl him about Sergey; let him know what a hooligan he is. 
Tell him that if it wasn't for me Sergey would have been espeJted from 
the gymnasium a long time ago- Xhe^' ’wouldn't have cared if his father 
was a professor. Do not forget that I— 

Elena : Oh I There's the bell, I think it's he. Go, go away, Gavriil, 

Savvich (hak^ nt his i Not yet, but he^Q come soon; the 

train has arrived alr^dy. But still. I'll go. Listen, Lena, Til go out 
with Mamykin for about ten minutes; by the way, 1*11 buy some ham 
for supper, and then HI be in the dining-room. 

Elena: Yes, yes, thank you. But perhaps it*s better that you should 
not come to-day at alL Come to-niorrow instead ; he'll have time to 
calm himself, 

Savvich : Will he kit! me? I am not a cowtard, Elena Petrovna, 
See here: don't agitate ^-otirself; in case anything happens Til be there. 
Hold up your forehead. I'll give you a kiss. {Kisses her.) So—like 
a father. And please do not be afraid, Lenochka: God will save u$, 
a swine will not swaltovr us, 111 buy the ham on my own tick to-day, 
I can't be bothered now^ with accounts^ Adieu, 

(Gorv Elena Petrovka stmds for a white by imndcWf, 
looking at the street^ then sits down at the table, in the Professor^s placet 
and cties^ covering her face with a handkerchief. She hears steps and 
has barely time to get up put herself wi order before StoritSYN 
cotnes in, /fi the PrafessoPs hand are flowers^ for which he tries to 
dnd a place, evidently not quite aware what he is doing. He cotnes to 
hhnself and throws the flirwers an the tabic. Silence. Elena Petrovna 
undecidedly takes the bouquet.) 

Elena : May I? (Smelts than for a long w'hile.) What a beautiful 
bouquet, and it smdU so fragrantly of auttunn, (She carefully puts 
the flowers i« place.) Will you have some tea, Valentin ? 

Storitsyn : Yes, {klings the belt.} 

Elena: What splendid weather it is to-^ay. It's difficult to stay 
indoor^^ 

{The Maid comes in,) 

Elena : Dunya, bring tea for Valentin Nikolayevich, 

StORlTSVN: Please, Dunya^ make it strong, 

{The Maid goes ou 4 . Elena Petkovna takes a seat an the very edge 
of the sofa fust as indecisively as she does everything now.) 

Storitsyns I beUeve Sergey has some guests? 

Elena {animated)-. Yes, two friends. One is Shchukin; he plays 
well on the balalaika, just marvelously, a real artist f Sergey has asked 
me for a balalaika too , * + but I wanted to tell you, V^entin, that 
Sergey— 
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Stohitsyn : Later. 

(IVk^e the Maw brings in the tm and gees i>ui, the room is fnii of 
tense silencer Through the afien door are distinctly heard the balalaikas 
ploying 'W diking down the streef"; the door is chsedj, ihe sounds 

are weaker but are stUi heard ,) 

STOHmVK: Thank you, Dunya, 

Elena: Oose the doorsp Dunya. 

{Silence.} 

Elena: WeD then, Valeutid, I started to $peak of Set^ey^ 
shouts.) Forgive me* Valentin, pity me, I fed so guilty before you! 
I am not worthy of you. 

(She foils <?Jf ike sofa and iveeps. Silefsce. Stoeitsvn paces the 
room, stops behind his armchair, and speaks almost in a whisper—as if 
from o great distance were wafted a voice, an echo of his former voice.) 

Storitsvn: Do you remember^ Elena, that ten years ago—I shall 
not mention under what drcumstanccs—I forgave you? Do you re¬ 
member ? 

Elena: I remember^ 

Stositsyn : And you swore then by the life and happiness of your 
children that your life would be forever pure and innocent. Do you 
remember, Elena ? 

Elena : I remember^ 

Storitsyn: What have you done with your Elena? 

(Silence.) 

Stositsyn: I believe that very soon I shall die, and w-ho will be one 
of my mu^de^e^s^ Elena? And who is the murderer of our children, 
by whose life you swore^ Elena? And who ts the murderer of every¬ 
thing honest in this house, in this unhappy, terrible life? I ask you, 
Elena. 

Elena: Forgive I 

Storitsyk : WTiat has happened to you, Elena; why have you de¬ 
cayed so quickly and so terribly? I remember you while still a girk 
a bride: you were then pure, worthy of ardent love and respect. 1 
remember you as a wife in those first years: you then lived one life 
with me, you were pure; as a friend you supported me often in moments 
of grief- Even now I cannot utter to you words of umnixed blame, 
rn^ely because of those tvro years of my exile, when you, as a valiant 
friend, as a comrade ... I cannot I 

(Silence,) 

Storitsyn: What did you find in Sawich? 

Elena : I don't know. He is a scoundrel Forgive me! 

Storitsyn: Well —so that is tniel It's true. . , . It's true. . . . 
Ah , * , that's it. . . . That's it . . . so . . . 
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Fiewa (iemficd) : Do you want some water? 

Storitsyn: No. Even to^y Professor Tclcmakhov reproadied me 
for either dishonesty or silliness, because I have consaously 
eves . . But could he, and all of you, could you understand tha 
os an honest man I have refused to see and ^at I have 
your abominations? Could you understand then as an honest 

man 1 have denied the facts themselves? A factl \yhat is a fart I 
have thought, with aU its delusion of movements and words, when 
I have before my eyes such an immoTOble rock ^ your vow, the 
dignity of my whole life. Oh, what a fool, what a fwU 

Elkna : Do not talk so about yourself! You have no nght to ta 

«h.t 1 fool, ..ho. a fooll One I doaily saw 

Savvich squecjiing your leg uiuJer the table . . - and 1 ^ 
pride—and the strength of a madmEm—to take it for ^2^ 

of my sight, but not for your unfaithfulness. Let my whole house ^ 
to hiL as a serpent, I thought, let me suffocated m the mns o r^ 
tiles, still I wdll fully accept their kiss] before the whole world I will ay 
thev are human beings until they themselves come cmwkng 
“No. we are not human bemgs. we are reptiles. Oh, abominab^ 
creatures! . , . Then it is all true. Then everythiiig that 1 denied— 
this whole world of treason and hideousness and lies—is the truth. 
But the vow to God is a lie? Self-respect ^so a Everythu^ i 
true, even the fart that Sergey steals and sells my hooks. . . . 

EtEKA; Do you know that? . t. u i 

Storitsyn : And also that everjlhing around me has been plunder^, 
and that . . . that you and Savvich—! ^^^lo els^ speak! Stnden , 
chimney-sweepers, floor-polishers idso come to our house - jo 

you love more, then, students or floor-poUshers. Speak. Whose 

is Sergey? 

El£nAh YoutSp yottrs ! I swear, ^ ^ n 

Storitsyn : And that they crudfied God is also true? Tell me, tell 

me, did they crucify God or not? 

(Silence.) 

Elena: You ^ - ■ J'™ ^ Sergey U 

not vour son. I swear it to you! . . . I know that I am a F^jurer 
and'that you ought not to believe me, but believe now for the last 
time. I ^ear by every'thing that is sacred to me that Sergey is yours 
. jxiur son! Yes, I am a crimioal, but why have you left me, why 

have you not pitied me, why have you ? 

Storitsyn : I ? I have not pitied you? WTiat do you call pity, then, 
Elena: Yes! You expected too much of me, and I was not equal 
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to it—you never were willing to forgive my weaknesses. 1 caxmDt be 
so intellectual as you, and you wished that I also should— 

Stositsvk : It is not true^ Elena 1 Recoliectp how often 1 have talked 
to yOUt how much health, how much of my most vigorous stretigth 1 
have spent on you. During these hours of endless toil I could have 
educat^ a whole generation of meUp I could have thrown into the world 
dozens of books. * . . Do 1 s^jcak then in any one of my books with 
such passioup wHth such desire lo persuadOp with such an effort of all 
my will as I have talked to you? Ah, if I could only write as 1 speak 
to you when I need to win over the very smallest fragment of your 
heart! What has remained of all my words, what have you under- 
stoodp Elena? 

Eleka: It is not my fault that I could not understand you. Have I 
not tried to? You have sufFcred, I know lt[ you have a wxak hearti 
and I am your murderer: still you have had some joy In life—but have 
I ? Sometimes you would be reading a book, and I would observe you, 
would see how it made you happyp but 1 ? ilany times I used to sit 
down at your desk, and open the book at the ver>' same page* but, 
what of it? It meant nothing, nothing to me! You withdrew from me 
farther and farther until finally I was left alone. Formerly I could 
speak three languages, but now^ . , . English I have entirely forgotten, 
and German I can hardly read. . . . ^V^th vrhom can I converse, on 
what subjects? Savvich is a swindler, it"s true; but he was the only 
one who pitied mOp who understood that I also was a human being. 

. . . When I came to you with some unpleasant trifles, or something 
about the servantSp you drove me away, . * * Yes, you drive me away; 

I understand that you cannot be disturbed by such thingSp but Gavriil 
Gavriilovich . . . Take last year, when Sergey caught the diphtheria 
and there was a strike in yonr University, then who sent for the doctor^ 
who almost broke in the front door of the pharmacy? Gavriil Gavriilo¬ 
vich. . . - And even now w^ho is first to care about your health? . - . 

Stoeitsyn: You have reaUy gone insane! Savvich is the man who 
cares about my health! Bethink yourselfp what are you saying* Elena? 

Eleica; If I really liave gone insane^ then who is responsible for it? 
You liave never respected me. Why didn't you expel Savvich at the „ 
very beginning? 

Sto&itsvn: Oh* my Lord I again this absurd logic ! Ye$, yes, I i 
respected you and that's why I didn't expel him and ought not to have p 
expelled him, [! 

Elena: No^ yon have never loved me! How many times have I ; 
besought you: take care of Sergey* punish him. But what have you j 
done? You might at least have shouted at him-Ho your mere words I 
nobody pays any attention. You ought to have used the switch* | 
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Stohitsvk: Did Savvich Say so? 

Elena: I don't know who said so, I don't care. You don't bdieve 
in God and I do; now please think, imagine how much happiness I have! 
You wiJI die and go to heaven; but L but I, where shall I go to ? With¬ 
out you I should be respected by others, as other women are respected, 
hut beside you what do I amount to? EkinY I understand it myself? 

Storttsys: Vkfhy did you swear then? 

Elena: ^Vhy did you demand that I should swear? 

Storitsvn; I didn't demand it; that is not true! 

Elena : But anyway you wanted me to swear, and so 1 did. It was 
for your sakej to make you feel better, but as for myself— 
alniid.) You uev^er did care about me* Never! 

Sto&jtsvn: But this is a twofold deceit; twice you have deceived 
God. ^ ^ . Elena, Elena I What words shah I use to dissipate the dark¬ 
ness of your conscience—there are no such words! Now I swear! If 
there existed in this world one word that could open your eyes, 1 would 
give my life away for that wordi For only one word! For only one 
spark of light in this terrible darkness! Wake up, Ekna! Oh, Lord! 
how dark it is, how dark! ... I feel that I am beginning to die. 

Elena: III bring you some water. You don't feel well, Valentin? 

Stokitsyn: Water? No. Oh, my gentle hangman. I hiss your 
hand. - (He qukkly approaches Elena Petrovna and kisses her 
hand—then harshly easts k away.) You are doing only the will of him 
that sent you, . . . But who has sent you to this world, this lady taced 
in a corset, with powder on her beet face, with a breast which could 
have fed thousands of babies, thousands of martyrs and hercNss, but 
which feeds only—Sawich? Who arc you, most terrible woman? Are 
vou the horrible nightmare of my whole lifen or are you really existing, 
weeping, blowing your nose, complaining, and waiting tliat I may ap¬ 
proach you and strike you, just as Savvich hits you! 

Elena: That is not true I Savvich has never struck me! If you 
would pity me just as he does, then I should be altogether different* 
And 1 say nothing at all about your college girls, about the hussies 
whom you—■ 

Storitsyn : What? . . * 

Elena ; Not 1 alone, but Savvich too will tell you that, even though 
you despise him* 

Storitsvn: Silence! 

Elena : Don't you dare to roar at me, I am not a chambemiaid; 1 
am the mother of your children. , * . It ia all the same to me noWj 
to-morrow 1 shall by hands on myself; but still don't you dare, don't 
you dare—I abo have a weak hearty I may die sooner than you—donT 
you dare to roar^ me I Roar at your hussies, hut 1 am a mother; 1 
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brought forth yotir thildfert in torment while yoti were reading books. 
We lost three children: who buried thenip who bought the little coffins, 
you? . . . And what every coffin cost me^ do you know it? 

Storitsyn : You are not a mother, you are a harlots 

Elena : Don’t you dare! 

{Savttch roffiej inwitkcHi knocking m ihe door,) 

Sawice : Heaps of noise and no fighting. This won't do^ Professor; 
won't do. Gentlemen like you do not treat a woman in this manner. 

Eleka: Don^t you dare to roar at mel 

Storitsyn : Get out! 

Savvich : Softer^ softer, my dear sir I I won't get out, and I never 
allow a woman to he insulted in my presence. If you wish to come to 
an explanation with your wifc^ of course it is your own family business; 
Tio one hinders you: but for this purpose you ought to have gentle 
manners^ and not roar as if you w^ere speaking to a coachman! You're 
a professor, you have to respect your own dignity. 

(Mobest Petiovice tw through the open do&r ond^ clutching 

his heodj sits doivn in the ortneheir.) 

Storitsyn : Oh, what insolence^ what insolence! WTiat ought I to do 
then: strike you ? Strike you [ 

Savvich (^lifting his shoulders): We shall see yet who is going to 
strike whom, my dear sir^ . ^ . Although you are a prominent profes¬ 
sor, I will not allow any one to insuk me. If you wish o step 

forward.}j touch it, touch it, here is my face, wonk you do it? - . . 
But what would be left of you, I should like to know? 

Elena: Ekm^t do it, for God‘s sake* Ga%Tiil GavruJovichi 1 Don’t 
touch him! He doesn't know what he is saying; he won’t do k any 
more. 

Sav\tck: Of course* we are joking. Arenk we jokiog. Professor? 

Storitsyn {all of a sudden becoming absolutely quiet) : And do you 
really think that 1 am afraid of you? 

Sawich : I don't know. But a man who can lift sev-enty pounds with 
his left hand ought to inspire a certain respect, that^s what I know. 
Mamykin* cojtit in here! 

Elena: I don't want Mamykin, please; for my sake don^t call hJm» 
plea^; I beg you, I beseech you. This is my disgrace; I'll die of shame. 

Sawjch : Why, why don’t you want him ? Let him see how profes¬ 
sors treat women, let him learn a little about humanisiiL He'll make 
use of it in his notebook. Mamykin J Take a look! 

Mamykin (tomes in wUh a downcast air) : Oh, what is there for me 
to see here? I'd better go away. 

Sawich : No, you will look if I tell you to I Here, look, a prominent 
professor* a man of talent, flowers, and adoration—did anybody ever 
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greet 3 'OU with such bouquets, Mamykin? (Tdfrcf the bouquet front the 
tabic and ihmsts it into Ma^IYKIn’s face, then throws it into a corner.) 
But his wife he treats like a kitchenmaid! Perhaps, Professor, you 
would really have struck her just us you were about to strike me? She 
is 3 defenseless woman. Try it! 

(Modest Petrovich, tottering, walks bock and forth across the room, 
covers his face and eyes with his hands, and tmtndrles^) 

Mooestj Oh, Lord, Lord, Lord! 

Elena: Sit down, Modest! Don’t, Gavriil Gavriilovich; he is ill, he 
has not insulted me. I myself-— 

Modest ; Oh, Lord, Lord, Lord! 

St<»itsyn : Elena, I beg you, go away with these gentlemen, 

Savvich : This is different talk. You see, Mamykin, how quiet our 
professor has become. Soon he’ll call her Lena dear. But what if w'c 
really and urgently ask him to do so, will he call her so or not, what do 
you think? I’ll bet you three rubles that he will. Professor, won’t you 
be so kind as to call your wife Lena dear, since you have already called 
her Lena? {Makes a face.) Oh well, it is not worth while 1 

Modest : Oh, Lord, Lord, Lord! 

StOritsyn : Elena, once more I beg you, go away with these gentle¬ 
men; otherw'ise I shall have to go away myself. And send in Sergey 
to me. 

Hleka: Oh, God, what is coming now? 1 am going insane. You’ll 
kill him, I fear. 

Savvich : .And he will do a good thing, by the way. {Shouts through 
ike open door.) Sergey, Sereahka, father wants you! WeU, now our 
conversation is quite different, and I request you to leave the hattle- 
ficld, Elena Petrovna, 1 myself reply courteously to courtesy, and 1 
respect the rights of another man’s dwclliog uo less than an English 
lord. Did you hear, Mamykin ?— You were asked courteously. Have 
you seen enough, you fool? I am sorry to corrupt your innocence, but 
what can one do? Look, learn. Oh! what creatures men are! 

(Sebcey comef ftt awd stops on one side, gloomily OJid indi^erenily 
looking at everything that is going on.) 

Sercey : What do you want ? What did you call me for? 

Savvich: Well, you talk with your father; then you'll know what 
for. You jailbird! . . . Let’s go, Elena Petrovna. And you, Professor, 
when you calm yourself and come down to normal, then 1 am entirely 
at your disposal. We may fight a duel if you want to try that foolish 
thing; but the best course wiU be to have a quiet, sensible talk, as is 
the custom among decent people. Adieu, What do you want, Modest 
Pctro%*ich? What are you shkking and shivering around me for? 

Modest {brandishing his clenched fists) : You are a scoundrel, Gavriil 
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Gavriilovich, a worthlcsi scamp[ OH, Lord, Lord! What else shall I 
tdl him ? Scoundrel! 

SAWicir: What? Listen, Elena Petrovna, 

MoDKSt: Ebna^ sister! As your elder brother^ who knew you when 
30U were still an innocent girl— 

Storitsys: Stop it. Modest. Leave us. 

Modest: AH right, Valentin Nikolayevich! But he if a scoundrel 
Valentin Nikolayevich! WTiat else shall I tell him? . . , He is laughing. 

Sav\.ich Ifiih of What a fool! It is true enough that 

they sow not, neither do they reap, but just naturally grow. (Fanoiff/y*) 
Get out, you booby i I"JI throttle you! Oh, you old rascal, didn't you liave 
cnongh of your own prison days, that you now want to get others into 
the same trouble. Get out! 

(With 3 slight push he thrusts out of the door Modest Peteovicii, 
%vho inrohereutly but msistcutiy repeals: “Oh, Lord, Lordf) 

Elrna: III remain here, Gavriil Gavriilovich; I won^t go. 

Savvich: No, youHl go. You will have time to-morrow for mutual 
explanations; you too are all used up now. Quiet yourselves, quiet 
yourselves, ladies and gentlemen—later you wmII talk business. Good- 
by, Professor—here is my most disinlcrcstcd advice; donY be easy on 
the hooligan. Adieu. 

(Goes 0ut^ Stohitsyn ond SerOey remain ahne^ the latter hi the 
some pose at the door. In the darkness his face seems to be at times 
iitdefinite and ghotny, ot times smiling just as indefinitety and pecutiarly. 
Storitsyn strides back and forth across the room.} 

Stosttsyk: Sit down. 

Sergey {taking a seat) i What do you want, papa? 

(Stositsyn silently and impatiently u^ves his hand and continues 
zealking. In the tight Sr&gev's face is gloomy, bid indt^erent, almost 
bored. Storitsyn turns abruptiy and sits down in Im place at the 
table.) 

Storitsyw : I have noticed many times, Sergey, that you smell of 
liquor. Do you drink? Even to-day you smell of liquor, 

Sergey : Look here, papa. To-day is Sunday* I had some friends here 
and just as host . , , I can't understand whal there is to make a fuss 
about And anyhow, papa, you can absolutely rely upon me t I'll never 
allow myself to drink too much; I have character. I always behave 
myself decently, I't! take a cigarette, (Stretches Aij hand to a 
box of cigarettes; but Storitsyn* in a fit of onger,^ slaps his hand 
violently. Sbrcey rises.) 

Sergey : What does this mean I You are crazy 1 

Storitsyn: Don't you dare . . . thief 1 Lock the door and give me 
the key. 
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Sehgey : But thafs silly J You are not going tc^ God knows what's 
going on in this place! But after alls I don't care! 

StOftiTSYK; Sit down. 

(Sergey siis dou^n ih ihe same phff atid looks at th& cfiViJij, 
StoritsYJJ lacks fhe door himself and puts the key in kii pocket.) 

Storitsvk : Have you been stealing my books for a long time, Sergey? 

Sergey (rising): Did h$ report it to you? 

StositSVN ■ Sit down. (In a ^veary tone.) Do you know what a 
book is, Sergey? Many times I have told you about booksp I have 
taught you to love and respect them. When you were still a little boy, 
while showing you the pictures I taught you to be careful in turning 
the pages, and to wash your hands, in order not to soil them. You 
have seen how I love books mysellp how I care for them, how I rejoice 
over e^-ery new book in my library. - ^ . Even supposing that you don't 
lo^'e and understand them yourself, you have nevertheless seen my atti¬ 
tude toward them . . . and you have robbed me of my dearest posses¬ 
sion, I could understand you if you had stolen money—but books! To 
sell some one's soul in order to make twenty kopeks, thirty pieces of 
silver! . . . That is the deed of Judas, Sergey* 

Sergey: I am not Judas* 

STOHiTSVft: No, you are not Judas, you are my flesh and blood, my 
own son. . . - But where do I appear in all that? Wait, wait, it seems 
to me that I see your lace lor the first time. . . , Sit stilly sit still, do 
not be emharrasski. So is this flat, crushed, narrow brow your fore¬ 
head, the forehead of my son? Strange! How is it that you have this 
narrow^, beaatlike jaw, , , , I believe that you can crush with it very 
thick bones; can you not? 

S^erghv: I don’t care, 

Storitsyn: And how is it that you have these young, but already 
dull and sullen, very sullen eyesl And that carefully pomaded parting 
in your hair, a smart parting! And that peculiar, cheap perfume . . * 
yes, oh, youth! You are a very sullen fellow, Sergey; 1 have never 
heard you laugh, 

SeiiO^:V : I have no reason to be gay. Judases are never gay, 

Storitsyn: Yes^ yes, strange! Let's talk plainly, Sergey: I am very 
tired of shouting and agitating myself; forget that I am your father* 
just as I do. . * . Come on, teU me, tell me of yourself. ... On what 
do you spend money? 

Sehg£Y: I am no Judas* It is not my fault that I have no talents. 
Not everybody can be a professor like you arcn But il I really have 
no talents, what then? 

Storitsyk; Yes, yes* What arc your plans for life? 

Sergey: How do I know? 
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Stohitsyn: But sdlJ one has to Itvey 

Sergey : So I will. You are mistaken, papa, in thinking that I am a 
frivolous follow* a drunkard. 

SToaitSYN: Take a cigarette. 

Sergey : Thanks, f am a serious person, and my hair stands on end 
when I think of the future. VU get married some time or other, I am 
a serions person - then come children, and how shall I bring them up? 

In other families the parents help out or they have some patronage* but 
what do I have? It"s easy for you to talk* papaj but suppose you die, 
we'Jl all have to go begging. 

STOfeiTSYN: My life is insured* if T am not mistaken, 

Sergey j Ten thousand rubles? Don't make me laugh, 

papa. 

Storitsyn : Yes, it isnT much. 

Sergey (: It won't be enough even for Sawich alone! And 
there are two of us* Volodya and L Volodya also needs sympathy. 
There you are! We live in grand style* people envy us, but I have been 
teasing mother for a balalaika these six months and can't get it. As 
for saving money, I have no salary. 

Storitsyn : Is it necessary to save ? 

Sergey: Everybody has to save. One needs character in life, papaj 
without character youll die in the gutter. . . . Our Savvich is a scoun¬ 
drel, I see through him: he is afraid that thieves will break into his 
house at night and slay him* but look wliat character he ha$l I’ll take 
another cigarette, may I ? 

Storitsyn' : Please. And so that i$ why you have been selling hooks? 

Sergey (lighting his cigarette) : Well, since we have started to talk 
frankly, I hate these books! You like to look at them, but 1 canT stand 
them; it is awful to enter the house. "Oh, the prettj' bcjoks; oh^ the 
darlings; oh* the pets! Read them, Serezhka, you little fool!"' But 
what if I don't want to read, don't want to be wise! 1 don’t want to! 

You are wise and I am a fool, and let me stay sOp and this is my right, 
and no one has the right to change me, if I don't want to. That is aUl 
Jndasl . . . 

Storitsyn : Quiet, Sergey. 1$ this your principle ? ‘ 

Sergey : Yes, principle. And what is a fool? For others, perhaps, I | 

am a fool, but for myself I am wise enough and I donT want to be ! 

wiser. That’s all. Judas! . . . How am 1 to blame that my father is j 

a professor—soon they'll fairly drive me crazy. Even in the gym- r 

nasium that beast Sawich says: "Mamykin, come here, see what a fool f 

the professor has for a sonn" Well, suppose I am a fool: I don't want 
to be wise. . . . That's all- I also have character. 

Storitsyn : But do you care to he an honest man ? 
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Sekcev: If I want to I will btj if I don’t want to then I won’t. A 
low brow, pomaded hair! . . ■ Bosh, papa! 

Stomtsvk: Strange, strange I . . - (PaceJ the room m agtiatton.) 
Storitsvn: You are a terrible, an vmbelievable creature, Sergey! 
Just with one movement of that forehead you have driven me down into 
such depths, into such Infernal darkness. ... I wonder that you have 

not vet struck me! . , . j . 

Sergey : It’s Savvich says that 1 am a jaitbird. Much you need to 

^^toritsyn: I know what T must do. You are a forehanded fellow; 
you must have some liquor on hand.— Bring it, Sei^ey. 

* Sergey: Are you going to drink? Ifs not healthy for you. And 
what's the use, papa? You won't change anything, anyhow, and you 11 
just get sick. You had better lie down, really. 

Storitsyh: Am ! to stand on ceremony with you? Now? Hurry 
up. quick, do you hear? 

Sergey : I hear— I don't care. The door is locked. 

Storitsyn : Take this. 

(Ciwj him the key, Sergey goes oat. Storitsyn aw/tj up enrf 

fftrtt'ii the room, ejaculating loudly.) 

Storitsyn ; Ah! Professor Storitsyn 1 Beauty and the incorruptible! 
Martyr and sufferer 1 Purity and sUinlcssness! Yes? But don’t you 
vwint the low brow? Don’t you want the pomaded hair? But dont 

you want the perfume? , - , „ , . 

Elena (or the threshold ): In the name of God, Valentin, if you re 
going to drink I'll throw myself out of the window; I'll send for Sav¬ 
vich! You have no right to mock at us »! 

Storitsyn ; Go away. ^ . 

Elena (falling on her knees ): On my knees I beg you.— Modest 

brother] ^ ^ 

Modest : May I come in, Valentin? (Comes m with 

Sergey.) 

Storitsyn : No. no. Go away, all of you. 

Elena (ftHHiWy rising and tretnbling) i All tight; but remember, 
Valentin, that 1 . . . that I buried your children. 

Sercev t Well, go, go, mamma! . , ♦ You can t help it now, Llncle 

Modest, take her. Well? . ^ 

(Sergey locks the door and puts the hey on the laote.) 

Sergey : Here is cognac, but don't drink much, I don’t think you 
want anything to eat, or I would get it. ... 

Storitsyn: No. Why only one wine glass? You must dnnk with 

tnf. 

Sergey (phfi»fy): No. 
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Stohitsyk: Yoy won^t? 

Sergey: Na 

Storitsvn (tryinff to lough) : Well, perhaps you arc right. What 
IS this ? Just a wine glass ? No^ boy, it won’t do! This will be {Throw¬ 
ing the rctnams of his tco out of his glass^) my—^what do you call it? 
—tub- You see, a little bit of wisdom never hurts, 

Sergey: This way youHl get drunk soon; you're not used to it. 

Storitsvn: To the health of your principle! I am not joking* 
(Drinks and coughs.) So, I am not joking! Just imagine that my 
wisdom all o£ a sudden has become repugnant to me and that I don*l 
want it. Why shouldn't it be so? To fools and to Professor Storitsjm I 
Fill it up! 

Sergey (pouring) : 1 don't care, 

StOritsyn (driH^sF) : No, you do care, To-marrow tell everybody in 
the gyminasium that your father was drunk. The cognac is not strong! 
Tell them+ 

Sergey (becomiug tnprj and more sullen) : Why should I tell them? 

Stohitsyk : Oh^ it"s too bad that your balalaikas have gone! (SiVj 
dmvn and laugfts.) Sergey^ is the cognac working?— Peculiar! Fill 
it up again! Sergey, to-morrow I'll buy you a balalaika, 

Sergey ; I don't need a balalaika* You'd better go to bed, papa, 

Storitsvk (fills and drinks) : You do need it! Oh, my dear Sergey, 
my poor httlc boy! * , , (Bends down hts head and becomes absorbed 
in thought. Sergey silently looks at him.) WTiat? 

Sergey ; Nothing. Go to heti 

STOfilT&v^^; Stop I Sergey, my boy, tell me: you are probably in love 
with some one ? 

Sergey : Yes, as usual. 

Stositsyn I Yes? 

Sergey: Yes, 

STORltSYS : But vrhat a man I ami , , , Of course, of course, I have 
entirely forgotten that you are a boy. 

Sergey: Well, not quite. 

STORITSYN: And that you are just now in the period when Bovvers 
bloom. Fill the glass. To-day I brought the flowers all the way home, 
and they threw them in the comer. Whom do flowers bother? Who 
can hate flowers enough to throw them into a dark comer ? Aly flowers I 

Sergey: Papa, w^ho is this princess who comes to visit us? She is a 
very proud one. 

SToatTSYN (waves his hand) : Stop it! (Drinks.) Absurd! Why 
are my window curtains not ^awn to-day? Strange! I drew them 
myself. It now seems to me thaE the entire street is gating at me. , . . 
Well— lookl What? Am I handsome? Aha! 
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Seugev; Shall 1 draw them, i»pa? I will. 

STORtTSVff: Absurd! {^Beitding to his jflit.) So who is she, 
Sergey; tell me. A schoolgirl ? 

SsJtOEY: Something of the sort. 

Stobitsvs ; Rowers, Bowers 1., . WeQ then. Sergey, are you happy? 
Tdl me. Oh dear, how I want you to be even a little bit happy, my poor 
little boy! Forget the horrors of this house; tell me as you would a 
friend, that you have learned even a little of this . . . this > - . (Tm* 
derly fliid rfrnimay JHiiVinp.) Do you understand? Fob, I am drunk! 

Sergey : I live with her, papa. 

Storjtsyn: Wha-at? 

Sergey: Don't worry, we take measures. Don’t drink any more; 
it's silly. It's awful to look at you! Why do you make such a face at 
me? Don't you dare make such laces!— 111 call mother. 

(Storitsyn stops looking s( his son and loughs, shahing Air finger 
druntsniy.) 

Sescey: If you don't know how to drink, then don’t; nobody asks 
you to! m call mother. 

Stoeitsys: Sergey! And what if you and I go over there? You 
know—where all of them go? Ah? That will be high jinks. What 
does it mean, high jinks, Sergey! I Insist 1 Initiate me into your 
worthlessness, into the great filth of this world. , ■ ■ Degrade me, 
Sergey, degrade me. 

Sergey : Stop it, please, I am tired of it. You are drunk, 

Storitsyn: But I demand! Take me you know where. Drop me 
somewhere on the street like carrion, filthy garbage . . . for the gods 
to laugh at! Policeman, to the station with the professor . , . what's 
his name . . . Storitsyn! . . . Aha! Give me your hand, Serezhka. 

Sergey: Get away from me. You are drunk. Fob, how drunk, 

disgusting I ...... 

Storjtsvs ; To the devil and blue hell with him, with Stontsynl . . - 
the chatterbox, the handsome manl On your knees, Storitsyn, before 
the low brow, because otherwise— (Suddenly turns fright fully pale 
and clute/ies his e/iest. In his nortnal voice,) Wait! My heart! Water! 

(Falls into the armchair, wheesing.) 

Sergey (itof doritij/ to approach ) : Papa 1 Y ou are drunk. Papal 

Get up! . 

(Desperate knocking at the door, and voves,) 
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ACT IV 

The rooms of Professor Telemakhdv, the next evening; that is, 
Manday, It is about eieven o^ctock; it is raining and it is very vaindy. 
Telemakhov^S study. Judging by the sise of the room and by ike 
largeness of the doors and tmndtms, the apariment is in one of the 
government buildings. The ceiling is-tukite^ with almost no decoraiion; 
the wail paper is of a light color, the furniture dark; the two couches 
and ike armchairs are covered with cheap teaiher or enamel cloth. 
There are many books but ihetr abundance is not so conspicuous os in 
Storitsyk's study, eii aetouni of the strict order^ There are some 
medical instruments and a small electric machinen One notices an abso^ 
lute lack of anything that might ornament or at least soften the straight, 
heavy, and rigid lines. The windows, which face the garden or an 
empty lot, have no curiams. In one of them a single large pane is 
open. Besides the lamp on the table there are two sfn^dl lamps burn^ 
ing, one of them a hanging lamp, both with white shades. 

Telemakhov is reading sonwiking^ but either U ts hard to under^ 
stand, or he is hampered by his thoughts: he often pulls his beard and 
ruffles his grieeled hair, which is cut shori in military style. He is 
already quite intoxicated, but still continues drinking the red wine. His 
gray military coat is half open. 

On a leather couch, facing TsLEiiAicHov, lies Voloi^ya, fjoaiching 
Telemakhov read, drink wine, and ruffle his hair. At strong gusts 
of wind both turn toward the window and listen. From time to time 
a ranff^n booms from the fortress, warning people of a flood. 

Volodya the silence): V^Tiat a strong wind! Ifs a bad 

Lime for flying now. You might break your neck and spoil the machine. 
Yesterday the barometer wa$ changeable^ and to-day it went down below 
storm level. How could it be, below storm level? That's queer! 
Prokopy Evseyevidi, have you looked at the barometer to-day? 

Telemakhov M-heml Don*t bother me. 

Volodya : Prokopy Evseyevich, are we going to have a flood toKlay, 
or not? Hear the cannon! {They both listen^) 

Telemakhov: I don't hear it. I am getting deaf. See here^ did 
you come to disturb me? It you want to lie down then do so^ you 
predems aviator) 

S (SUence.y 

1 Volodya : Prokopy Evseyevidi, what is going on in our house ? Do 
you know? 

Tjelemakhov (oTs^Vy): Do you want to talk? 
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Volodva: Yes. . . , * ^ 

TEt.ES£AKBov: Well, 1 don’t. T don't know what ts gomg on m your 

house, I don’t know and I don't want to know. . . . , , ,, 

VotoDYA: I called them up on the telephone from the bakery, but 
the receiver was taken off. I could hear nothing. 

TELiiiAKHOV: Cowld you hear them munching. 

Volodya: Why munching? 

Telemakhov: They are eating up your papa, Didnt you hear. 
Then keep still. 

Volodya: Prokopy Evseyevich. are you a professor? 

Telemakhov: Yes. 

Volodya: And a general? 

Telemakhov: And a general. What else? ^ 

Volodya: Why do you drink so heavily? Do you dnnk so heavily 

every evening? 

Telemakhov: And why do you fly? 

Volodya : Well, I do it because it is useful. Oh, what a question I 
Telemakhov; So do I do it because it is useful. So you have 
decided not to let me read? Which one of us is visiting the other here, 

YOU or I? What a guest 1 . , 

Volodya; You’d better quit reading. You’ll have Pme enough; Jet s 

talk. What a strong wind! 

Telemakhov: Do you think that if you be around here every eve¬ 
ning. ril spend every evening talking to you? But what can I ^k 
with you, you mooncalf? Have you ever thought of that, bright boy? 

Volodya: Plenty of things. Prokopy Evseyevicb. arent you lone¬ 
some by yourself all the time? You have neither comrades n« friends, 
only an orderly; and even, he always sleeps in the kitchen. That s the 
reason you drink, because you are alone. 

Telemakhov {twtli o jnor?) : Is that why. 

Volodya: Why else should it be? In your place even a cow would 

take to drink. . , , . ■ i - 

Telemakhov* A cow? Have you ever heard of cows dnnking 

alcohol ? 

Volodya; Bears do. ,. , , tj t vi»,. 

Telemakhov; Bears? What a thinker! Bears! I^snt under¬ 
stand anything in life, hasn’t learned even how to bellow d^ntly, 
ooor calf, and puts his nose into discussions! Because of this, because 
of that”! . You are a thinker, Volodya, aren’t you? But 1 too am 

a thinker (uugh a long tiHir.)—from the word "think.” Do you 
understand? A thinker, ha, ha! A Russian thinker! 

Volodya: I am worried about papa, Sergey came to me to-day 
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and told such strange stories. . , . iSuddfusly sobs hudly and /wrwj 
his face to the tt'af/,) They’ll gobble up my papa, don’t you think so? 
You say yourself that they are rnanehing. 

Telemakhov: Don't be an old wonmn. Stop it! When a nian 
has a bass voice like an archdeacon, then too late for him to squail! 
Yoti should have done your squalling long a^o. Why have you left 
the house then, why have you left him alone? 

Volodya: I couldn't bear it. (Not turning armnd^) Til kill 
Savvich, Prokopy Evseyevich. My word oi honor on it! 

Tele^akhov: Aha! “I'll kill SavvichT' You've struck an idea. 
But what were you thinking about before, you thinker? 

Volodya : I believed papa—that Sawich was not a bad man. Now 
I have my own ideas. 

Telemakhov: Your own ideas? But can any one rely upon you^ 
papa, wdien he praises people? Ekies your pa^ia understand anything 
about men? Ah? Well, well, cheer upl It's good that you ^ve your 
ow"n ide^. I also was a good deal of a fool once on a time, d^r 
Volodya, even more than was necessary 1 Have you heard anything 
about my wife? No sort of a woman, just a mannequin with the hr^n 
of a canary. All she liked was &oap and perfumery, she also 
liked massages \ she thought that all the science of mediaue consisted 
in massaging the face I Most likely she mamed me in hopes of free 
massage. She married me, and 1 for the last fifteen years have been 
sending her a hundred rubles every month, on the first day of the 
month^what do you say about that, thinker ? I think the same. 
iR<)ars.) Gennady ! . . . (Rings a betL) I ought to be flayed for it, 
flayed like a gypsy's eei! I have begun to despise myself for those 
hundred rubles. Every month I write a check, riot for a hundred rubles 
but for a hundred stripes for myself—stripes, stripes! {After 
ing^ Gekkady, the comes in.) 

'Telemakhov: Snoozing? 1 ring for you and your nose keeps on 
snoring! Change it. 

Gekkapv! Not at all* your Excellency. 

Telemakhov: Change itl 

Gennady: Very well, your Excellency, 

(Ail the time that the orderly is u'aJkmg about the roam, bringing 
wine, Telemakhov silently and angrily watches him through his 
glasses.) 

Telemakihov (pQunng wi'we): Well, wdh thinker* I am a sensible 
man and support a parasite on my hard-caraed moneys every month 
a hundred rubles to the paj^ite: ‘Tlcasc take itl'' And the parasite 
says : “Thank you, Mr. Telemakhov, won't there be any moreP' She 
will get more^ more^ and morel hi$ hand before his throat.} 
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IM Tatlier cut my throat with a razor than send money to that n^ne- 
qum. (5ii(fnrr* A puff of wind and the sound of a distant shot, Lei,b- 
MAKHOV looks at the open window and angrily sla»u d to with fas 

^"vouoOY/i (sighing): I'U kill him. (A loud ring. Telemakbov 
stops; Volodya quickly sits dawn, both listening.) 

Volodya : This is from the bouse. 

Telemakhov: Wait a while, not every one is from your house. 
There are some patients also. (Gennady comes hl) 

Gennady: Your Ettcdlency. Mr, Storitsyn wants to enter. He is 


in the ball. , _ „ , 

(Teixmakhov takes a few steps forward, M Stoeitsvn roHWS m, 
wearing kis overcoat and hat. He is dripping wet frotn the ram; he 
wears no goloshes; his shoes and the bottoms of his trous^s are dirty ) 
Storitsyn; I have come to see you, Teletnakhov. Excuse me for 
breaking in at night; 1 believe it’s very bte. ... May 1? 

Teleuakhov; I am very glad, I am glad from the bottom of my 

heart. . . . Gennady, take off his coat. , . i. n 

Stositsyn : Yes, please, . . , Gennady, I won t go tack to the 
And some hot tea, Gennady, if it isn’t too late. I am chilled. 
Telemakhov: Teal Some more wine! 

Storitsyn : Is your name Gennady ? Thank you. No, you medn t 
wipe my boots, it’s no matter.... What a terrible rain I e you 
here, Volodya? Hello, how did you get here? Is this your home? 
Volodya; I am a guest here, papa, 

Stohttsyn i I am very glad. It looks as though there wi^d be a 
flood; I was just walking along the bank of the Neva; its pitc 
dark. , . . Wait, Tderhasha, does the river come anywhere near your 


Telemaehov: It docs. Sit down, my dear fellow; well have tea 
tight away, 

Storitsyn : Of course it does. But imagine, I suddenly forgot your 
address; I was walking and walking. ... 1 couldn't wen take a cab— 
where should he go? Once the cannon went off right dose to my 
car. . . . May I stay here, Tdemakhov? 1 must tdl you that I have 
left my own house for good, 

Telewakhov; I am very glad. You ought to have done so long 
Since I 

Storitsyn I Yes^ ^ ought to haYc. To-day, Telerflakhov, 1 
had a terrible day, a hundred and twenty miles long. . . . Volodya, 
perhaps you would go home. I am very glad to see you, but just now 
I don’t feel like having you here. , . . How tall you are now, Volodya. 
Kiss me good-by and go. 
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Telesiakhov decision}: He'll stay here overnight Go to 

the bcdrcsoirip Vol^ya. {Takes his arm and leads him, iolking to him 
awrf taobing at him over his glasses. StOEITSYW looks first at the 
dark window, then at ike table. TeLEMAKHOV returns, resolutely rub* 
bing his hands-} 

Storitsyk: Still sipping red wine, Tdemasha? 

Telemakhov: Yes, Won't you have a bite; you must eat some¬ 
thing, 

Storitsvn: No^ I have eaten already. We have dined to-^lay* 
Telernakhov, I must tell you that I have left my house forever, 

Telemakhov: Yes, yeSi T heartL Time long ago! Congjatnlations! 

Stoeitsyk : Telemakhov, do you keep a revolver in your house? 
Can you imagine, I couldn'^t find a revolver in my hou^e* . - . Show 
me the thing* I should like to see one. But how could I know that 
1 should need such a plajlhing in my house. * . * Foh, what nonsense 
T am talking! I am jokingp Telemasha, And I am chLlly, I am shiver¬ 
ing a bit. 

TelemaKSOV (furiously):, Gennady! 

Stoeitsyn: Don't, he’ll come right away; it isn't ready yet* I'll 
drink some tea with pleasure. An unusually heavy rain* And such 
darkness on the Neva. * * . Yet how strange it is that the Neva is so 
dose to you! 

Telemakhov: Give me your hand, Valentin! 

SroaitsYK: What for? (Snatches his hand tramy.) Ah, my pulsef 
Don't* don't, don't do kp for the Lord's sakcp don't do it! When any¬ 
body inquires now about my health or tries my pulsep I always imagine 
that they are going to hang mei and are afraid that I am already dead- 
I am quite well. 

Telemakhov: You are delirious! 

SlokiTSYN * Maybe^ but do not be angry. And I beg you, Telemasha, 
if he comes here, don't let him iUp 1 can bear it no longer. 

Telemakhov: Who is that het Sawich? 

Storitsyi^ : Yes, 

Telemakhov: Shall I not let him in? But maybe it's better to let 
him in?— Maybe it's better to take him by his little white hand and say 
to him: 'Tlease come inp Mr. Sawichl” 

StoEiTsYN: NOp no. I cannot I 

(Telemakhov opens ike door to the bedroom niid calls loudly.) 

Telemakhov: Volodya, Mr. Sa^wicb is expected herep and your 

i father asks to have him kept out, - . . Can you do it or not? 
Volodya (slowly andj fudging by his voice, lacity }: I 
(Telemakhov jHamj the door. Geknady bnngs in the tea. 

SrORiTSYN thanks him and drinks if greedily* Telemakhov, snort- 
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ing louder and louder, J>scef the room, looking angrily askance at 
Storitsyk. He laughs.) 

Storitsyn : It's bcrt- How cozy it is here. What are you laughia^ 
at. Telemasha? 

Telemakhov; I laugh because 1 laugh. Or maybe you will forbid 
me to laugh? Pardon me then—I can*t help it. (^Stops laughing.-) 

I am laughing. 

Storitsyn: At tnc? * r i,-1 

Telrmakiiov : 1 don’t know, and nobody has the right to forbid 
me to laugh. 1 am laughing and that is all there is to it! And those 
to whom my laugh is not agreeable, I would ask not to listen. Ycsl 

Storitsyk (^niakiitg laborious attempts to understand) : Shall I leave, 

perhaps? ^ t > 

Telemakhov (stopping and looking furiously at Storitsyk) : Its 
silly! It was silly from three sides, but now it’s silly from all lour. 
Gennady! Some more tea!^ 

(GENMAnv comes fit httrriedly.) 

Telemakhov: If you dare to fail asleep once more I'll fbc you, 
you beast! . . . Some more tea! 

SToarrsYK: W^hy do you insult him? 

Telemakhov; Why do 1 insult lum, why do you insult me?— Put 
it down, you blockhead! ... I call him a blockhead, but what do 
you slap me in the face for? When Professor Storitsjm is chped 
out of his house, who do you think gets slapped? Savvich? No, / 
get slapped. That’s the truth of it. Yes, / get slapped, I have laughed 
and 1 will laugh and uo one shall forbid me! No, no one! 

Storitsyh (htvoluntarily nnfftiii^, j/otufy): But wait awhile. Tele- 
masha. . . . You accuse me? Do you consider me guilty? 

Telemakhov; I don't know who is guilty. But I won't allow any¬ 
body to slap me on the face! ! won’t! Let it be even Mr. Storitsyn 
with his most noble palm. And that settles it. 

Storitsyn (rmauj/y): Don’t roar, Telemakhov ; I am tired of 
roaring. Do you think that it is my fault? But you know yourself, 
that truly and honestly I have sown only good seed. 

Telemakhov: Yes? Duly? But a sparrow came and picked 
them up? 

Storitsyn ; I am so sad that you . . . Teleraasha, old Friend! They 
don’t uudersiand anything, but I understand them: there is the whole 
story. And they can beat me, or act the way they do; but I can't, and 
I ought not to do so, because I understand them. . . , Wait, don’t 
roar I My head aches and I feel ill, Telemakhov? I have made a 
terrible discovery. I was drunk yesterday, something was the matter 
with me; but that's all right, Telemakhov! . . . Yesterday I saw my 
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son S«rgey . » * the scikinp Serezhka, as they call him. You are laugh¬ 
ing? Don't, do not laugh, 

Telemakhov (fryirtj 7 to be quiet') ! I can be serious, why not. 
When Proiessor Storilsyn is cliased out of his house, I can talk seri¬ 
ously, if that's yotir wish. It is a long time, Valentin Nikolayevich; 
many years have passed since I separated myself from your life, quite 
deliberately detached myself from your life and said to myself: “Live 
the way you please, hut like Pilate, 1 wash my hands. ^ But when 
yon {Shaking his finger.) come to me on such a night, FU tell you 
everylhing; 111 remind you, I wont remain silent any more. What 
do you think, Mr. Storitsyn—1 ask you now, on this night of reckon¬ 
ing—what do you think are our precious fellow men and brethren; 
angels without wings, in stained but still white attire, or wolves ? What ? 
Tell me, you ejdle, you solitary, unfortunate man . . . you relic of a 


Storitsyn (rifJHiF) i You are solitary and unfortunate yourself. I 
am sorry for you. 

Telemakhov; Please do not be sorry for me. Yes, yes, suppose 
I am a solitary old d^, but I have a lair, I have a home you see. 
(IFflsrrs his hand.) After all, who has come to whom: 1 to you or 
you to me? Of course, you live all your life in a world of ideal 
entities, you simply have no desire to lower your eyes to the earth— 
well, but I am a realist, I am a biologist and a realist I and I have no 
desire to know your unreal treasures! You may fly m the heavens, 
but I stand firmly on the earth, and I shall not leave my earth, and I 
know tliat we Professors Telemakhov and Storitsyn—are alone on 
this night, amid a pack of wolves. And let them gohWe you up, but 
/ do not want to be mere food for them; I will go at them with fire¬ 
brands. Yes! . . . L ■ 

STORiTSYJf: It is a lie, Telemakhov I Storitsyn does not exist; he is 
a delusion, a deceit, Telemakhov, imagine! My son Sergey has a 
lo'W' brovi^ 

Telem.akhov: A low brow? Why is it low? Low I (P«rim«/y.> 
So let's shoot at that low brow! Shoot! Shoot! 

StorIYSYM (fow/fy) - still! . . j ■ u. 

Telemakhov: No, I won’t keep still. I have obtained the tight 
to talk and I can't keep still on such a night. {Mocking fiiwi.) 
"Gennady, my dear, please," ... For twenty years I have been learn¬ 
ing how to roar at Gennady: "Blockhead! And f ™ ^ 
wdl. Twenty years I have been trying to lose the habit of pity. 

I have turned my soul inside out, I have taken a Wood-bath in the Far 
lEast ... and I have learned how! And now Professor Stontsyn 
’ comes to me, the exile who has been driven out of his home, and slaps 


learned it 
1 
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me on the face with his most delicate palm. /eim.) “I 

feel kindly toward c!\'ery one. I despise your fist, Telcmakhov; but 
why didn’t you defend me, why did you allow Savvich to devour my 
most delicate soul?” 

Storitsyse; It’s not true. I don’t need your protection, I am a 
wanderer who has only asked for a night’s lodging, who is a homeless 
vagabond, who goes— 

TaiRAiAKHOv (approaching close, bending dawn his headl and look¬ 
ing s/rai47/fi t» Stobitsyk’s eyes'): You don't need protection? Ha. 
ha! And Savvich? And who was looking for a revolver to-day? 
But can there be such a plaything in Professor Storitsju’s house? 
But I have one! I have and HI always have it I The incorruptible I 
. , . Well, if you have it, then keep still, do not babble, do not drag 
it on the streets, do not feed the anintals . . . with your incorruptible. 
Here is where I keep it (Beals himself on the chest,) . . , and I 
keep still. I won’t say even one word; when I die. I’ll fill roy mouth 
with sand. SO that my tongue may not babble it out. It’s mine! 
Let Professor Storitsyn babble—^but I shall shoot, yes! Low brow 
let us shoot at the low brow! Shoot, shoot! Hang! 

Storitsyn t I am going away. I won't spend another minute in a 
house where that terrible word has been uttered. (Makes a step toward 
the door.) 

TEtEsiAKitov (as though nailing him down with hts forefinger): 
Are you going away? Go ahead, go. But where will you go? 

( Volodya, frigkicned, loots fw at Ihe door.) 

STOHrrsvK: I am going. Good night. 

Telemakhov: Good night. Gennady, see the professor off! But 
w'hcre will you go? You have no road to take I 

Storitsyn: Where? (Raising his hands,) I'll find at least one 
auditor who has listened to me. To himt (Goes to the door, but a 
loud ring stops him,) 

Telemakhov: Gennady, wait I Volodya, go to the hall, open the 
door yourself. 

Volodya: All right, (CroJser the stage rather quickly. Tele- 
MAKHOV approaches Stohitsyk, and speaks sidewise to him, 

and not looking at him.) 

Telemakhov: I beg you to excuse me. I am slightly drunk this 
evening and that's vvhy I—^lost my temper ! Remain here, I beg you. 
But if my presence is unpleasant to you, I'd better go to the hospital 
to attend to some business. 

Storitsyn (sAaftiuiF his head) : No, I am going. 

Teieuakhov : Please excuse me, the old dog ! If you dare to leave 
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my house to-day, then ITl go away too; 1 won’t stay here another 
minute! To the de^l with it! 

Volodya {tomitig in) : I have opened the door. They are taking off 
their coats, It is Unde Modest and the Princess. 

Teleuakhov; Ah! The Princess! {Goes to meet thetn^ buttoning 
his eooi and putting himself in ordrr.) I am very glad! 

(The Princess and Modest pETROvtca come tti, Telemakhov 
meets them cercmonioitslyt frat f?ery cordially, shaking OBd holding 
hands for a long white, repeating several times: "I am very glad!” 
The Princess is dressed in an evening gown, as though retuTtiing from 
a party or the theatre; she « agitated, but r«/ratnj herself. MoDESI 
PETROvicit also restrains hitnselfm He is evidently distraught, as if 
he had been through trials, but now he is beaming vAtb happiness. At 
the first moment neither he nor the Princess seem to take any notice 
of Stohitsyn, greeting hint the very last.} 

Telemakhov {again trying to tnW(}ji his coat} : Heartily welcome. 
Please sit down, Princess! Please, Modest Petrovich, Volodya, sit 
down. Why don’t you sit down, Valentin Nikolayevich? Gennady, 
bring in some wine! I beg your pardon; won't you have some tea 
and fruit? Gennady, bring some tea and fruit. 

(All sU down. Gennady utters something under his breath, then 
aloud.} 

Gennady : We have no fruit, your Excellency. 

Telehakhov {restraining hifttself, looks ft4riously at him, and 
shouts): Tea! (/« o Icrwer voice.) Get the tea set. you know! 

Gennady: Certainly, your Excellency. 

Lyudmila; Please don't trouble yourself . , - Prokopy . , . r 

Telemakhov: My name is Prokopy Evseyevich. For goodn^ 
sate, it is no trouble at all. I am very glad! Volodya, please give 
1 papa a cigarette. 

Storitsyk : Thanks. I have some. 

HQY sits doTVft and remains silent. Storitsyk smiles,} 

Storitsyn: Where do you come from now. Princess? 

Lyudmila : From the theatre. I have been there with my mother 
and brothers. 

Storitsyn: Has the performance ended already? 

Lyudmila: Yes, almost But how terrible the Neva is! Modest 
Petrovich and I took the road across the bridge, . . , 

Modest (jmilmp) : Are your feet wet, Lyudmila Pavlovna? 

Lyudmila (of jo jmifiHi?): A little bit. Are yours? We walked 
'1 for C|uite a while through some yard or other, and be ivas continually 
I afraid that I might wet my feet. Valentin Nikolayevich, do you know 
I the news? — I have left my home for good. 

t 


1 
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Stohitsyn (smiling): When? I didn't know it 

Lyudmila: Tg-dny, I shan't return home any more. Do yon ap¬ 
prove of my action . . . (Suddenly l^eeQmcs frigklet^ed und finishes 
her sentence,) Professor? 

(Silence. Tei.emakhov, seeing Gennajjy uiih the tray at the 
furiously nwrr Jtfj hand toward him and hisses: -'Go back.”) 

LyuDMiiiA (still fnore confused otid almost weeping) : You are 
silent? But I began to think long ago; though I have just begun to 
thinkp still I understand; I understand so well Bnt if . . . you don't 
approve of my act, then I absolutely don't know what to do. 

Modest (rising}: Valentin! Valentin Nikolayevich I I swear to 
heaven, to-day I have turned gray again^ Valentin Nikqlaye^dch! And 
if I am still alive and have not thrown myself into the riverp it's thanks 
to herp to her! I have so resolved^ I swear to heaven that either with 
her, or . , , They didn't want to let me into the theatre without a 
ticket, so I raised a scandal and suddenly she came along tlic Imll 
I didn’t recogniase her. but slie recognised me. , * h There was such a 
scandal, Valentin Nikolayt-wich^ that if you do not approve of it . . . 
w'ith your authority . . . There w^as her motheti and brothers^ and 
there was such an awful scandal! 

Lyudmila : Stop it. Modest Petrovich, Go. go away from here. 

MooeST: My dear darling, but that's happiness, the new life has come 
to us! You kTiow% I have resolved to work: let the houses collapse, 
collapse, but I— I respect you. yet you . . . should fall on your knees 
. . . on your knees. ^ , Hurrah! 

Telemakhov: That's silly. Modest Petro^dch! Please let us go to the 
dining-room. Modest Petroiiich, to have a bite of what we have been 
blessed with: a glass of liquor! . . . Gennady! . . * Volodya. pleaK. 

Modest i Oh, suppose it is silly, , * , PU get drunk and make a 
scandal. . . . 

Telemakhov: That's silly! Please^ please! . , , (Leads ^Code^t 
Petaovich and Volodya away; closes the door. STOHiTSVf? and the 
Princess remain alone,) 

STOAiTSYN: Did he tdl the truth? Forgive me, LyudmiU Pavlovna; 
I liave had such a long day to-day—long as a whole life—that I have 
gone slightly insane, I do not uuderstand. Did he tdl the truth? 

Lyudmila: The truth, why? Over there I was not afraid and here 
I am afraid. Yes. I have left my home forever. But I haven't left it 
for you: don’t think so! I wanted to do so a long time ago. 

Stoaitsvk: So neither one of us has a home? 

Lyudmila: No* 

Stokitsy:^: What a world! Yes. now I understand. We have left 
our homes, neither yqu nor ! have a home, I understand now. For 
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a vtry time we pretended in to be . . , T to be a Professor 
Storitsyn, and you to be a princess, and it turned out a humbug. You 
are not a princess, youVe the girl in the ragged coat. Do you hear? 

Lyudmila: Yes. 

Storitsyn: And our home, that is yours and mine* is the whole 
world. Qose your eyes, and look how large i t is — the whole world I 
That's why the wind blows to-day^—do you hear?—because we have 
left our homesp our little homes. And the river overflows its banksp do 
you hear? — that's the waves. Aren't you cold, little girl? 

LYUUMriA^ No^ I am ashamed that I am dressed so! 

Storitsyn: You are all burning like the sun! But you understand . 
you understand, little girh what an awful deed! He took your flowers 
and threw them in the corner! He threw your flowers! Then 1 
realized for the first time that I had gone insane^ and I left them there. 
So 1 left them, and so there they lie, I should have w^alked w^ith them 
along the streets, I should have thrown myself into the river with 
them , . . silly old Ophelia. 

Lyudmila: Let us go to Modest Petrovich, I am horrified wdica 
1 think how tired you are. There wee'll find people who love us. 
%‘'‘olodya will go with us. 

Storitsyn: Yes* let's go; he is a good maUp and I have to sleepp I 
have to sleep a long time. I am tired To-morrow I^U go fartherp I 
have to go. 

Lyudmila (%L'€eping softly} : May I come with you? 111 be your 
sister, y^our daughterp if you wish. I know that you don't love me. 

Storitsyn: YeSp T do love you. Do you hear^ what a wind? That 
is the eternal wind of the exiles, of those who have left their little 
homes and who are at night walking toward their great home, w^ho are 
returning to their mother country. Only exiles hear the w-ind; it blows 
only above their heads, . . . (Rises.) I am afraid, I am afraidp my 
girl I This is not a wiud. The spirit of God is passing by ( Listen! 

{He closes his eyes and lisiem, stretching oui his orrns tenvard the 
udiidows, behind which the ^nd blcrses. He opens his eyes and smiles.) 

Storitsyn : That is like the cry^ of the watchman, "All's wdl,'" . , . 
I think that at times I talk somewhat strangely^ Lyudmila Pavlovna; 
but I believe I have a fever. But why fever, and why strangely ?— 
I see more clearly than ever before. 

Lyudmila: But how^ is it that you haven't even changed your dothes ; 
they are all w'et, and youll catch cold! Ill arrange everything im¬ 
mediately. 

Storitsyn (indtffereniiy} : One must not catch cold; in order not to, 
one must change his dothes, 

Lyudmila: Tli call them,— Modest Petrovich! 
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Storitsyk: Call them. Evtrjthing is just as it should be. I forgot 
my cigarettes to-day and I went into some store or other, . . . How 
peculiar! 1 had not gone into a store for the last ten years. . . . 
So peculiar! 

{Ati come rn. Modest Pet*ovtch is a little tipsy-^,iery slightly so.) 

Lyudmila; Modest Petrovich, we are going. 

Modest: How splendid! And just in time! And everything is and 
everything will bel Prokopy, my friend, send your man for cabs 
to take us to the station. Prokopy and I have drunk Bruderschoft with 
each other, and now he is a retired general. Prokopy, I like you 1 

Telemakhov : But I don't like you.— Gennady! 

Lyudmila: No, wait a while. Prokopy Evseyevidi; he has to change 
his clothes. Give him some underwear and your coal; he is wet all 
over. 

Tf-lemakhov: All right. I am sorry 1 have only a uniform. {To 
Gennady, w/ro has jitst come m,) Gennady! Give Professor Storitsyn 
mynewcoat. . . . Hm? The one in the closet. Valentin Nikolayevich, 
please go to the bedroom; he'll bring you the clothes right away. Ex¬ 
cuse him. Princess. 

Storitsyn (roHiiBMiiiff to hak at every one with a jwife) : Is it 
necessary ? 

Telemakhov; Yes; go, my dear fellow, 

Storitsyn : All right. Volodya, come with me. All of you arc so 
peatliaT to-day and—strange! Come and help me change my clothes, 
Volodya.. 1 am told to do so. 

Volodya I Gome on, papa. {They go o§ la the bedroom,) 

Lyudmila: Prokopy Evscyevich, I fear for him, I think he has 
fever; he is slightly ddirious. 

Telemakov: I don't know; I haven't noticed! But if you torture 
a man for a whole day, tear him to pieces, and—munch him!—of 
course hell talk nonsense. I am also talking nonsense to-day, {To 
QE.iC'KAsytj’who has just come out of the bedroom.) Gennady! Hire 
two cabs to take my friends to the station, thirty kopeks. If 1 see 
before my eyes for oniy one hour the knightly mug of Mr. Sawich, 
I—shall forget how to speak. That’s all! The trouble docs not lie in 
fever, but— 

(.-I hell rings in the hall, and all become silent as the dead,) 

Telemakhov; Gennady—wait Volodya, please go to the hall; there 
is some business. Gennady, help Vladimir Valentinovich.* Princess, 
please sit dow*n. Modest, sit down. 

( V'^OLODYA and Gennady pass guickly into the halL The door to the 
bedroom rcnmiHr half-opened. Voice of Storitsyn : "Who is there?") 

♦The real name of Volodya; Volodya" is a dkninutivc, like “Bob," 
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Telemakhov: Of no importance, fust trifles* everything will be 
arranged immediately* Two words to Mr, Savvich. Please, Valentin 
Nikolayevidi* {Chs^S tightly ike door of th^ bedroom.) Sit down. 
Princess. 

(/so way Telemaxov (iimj off ono of the hanging 

tamps: the room becomes darker. One can hear the noise of the bolt 
being drawn back ow ike hall door'* TelemakhoVj, siretching out his 
neck and twitching his heard, listens to what is going ™ in the kalL 
One can clearly hear the following diaiogne:) 

Sawtch : What^s the matter that you didn't come to the door? Are 
you asleepp you beast! Is Professor Storiisyti here — Tell him that 
persons from his home have come for him. Hurry up! . . * What*s 
the idea, what's the idea? . . . Who gave you the right? 1 don't know 
you. Ohl that's you, Volodya? 

Volodya: Yes* 

(A moment of silence.) 

Savvich t You^ll pay for it I I won't allciw any one to slap me on 
the face, you rase— moment of silence.) 

Sawich : And you here tool What's the idea of this? Two against 
one. But 1^11^— 

(The voice breaks off* A ntotnent of silence and a loud sound of the 
door being closed* Two or three furious nngs from the outside^ then 
silence.) 

Telemakhov (paces the room with enjoymentj listening to the ring^ 
ing of the bell and humming) : "'Masha was a-waUdng in her garden, 
tra-la-la!*' (Drinitj a glass of wine at one gulp,, then says gently.) 
Wellp how was it, Volodya? 

Volodya: All right. He went away. But I had to — (He whirls 
around the room, furiously sniffing and snorting for a while, opening 
his eyes very wide, and feeling his body with his hands in a peculiar way. 
He rubs his right hand.) 

Modest' (m a low voice) : Stop it, Volodya, sit down! Well, you 
have done it; now sit down. What a beast you are, anyhow! 

Telemakhov: No. why? Gennady * * » CcQnady-—^thanksl 

GEifNADY: Glad to serve you, your Excellency. 

Telemakhov: Move alongl No, why? (DAnks a glass of wine.) 
“Masha was a-walking , . 

Lyudmila : But he? He says nothing. Prokopy Evseyevkh, he says 
nothing! 

(For a moment oil turn with a certain fear toward the bedroom, 
where nothing is heard from StOBJTSYN.) 

Telemakhov (knocks and half opens the door)i Valentin, may I 
come in, or will you come out? 
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{Siltnca. Telem^khov pecks ihr^^ugh the d<^or and gacs 
atigrityr Lyudmiu^ PavtjOVJJa hoks at him anxiously. Telemakrov 
indicates by gestures that Stoeitsvn is sitting, resting his head an his 
hands. After this pantomime he furiously shrugs his shoulders on his 
own account.} 

Lyudmila {in a low voice) t Did he hear it? 

TelemakIiov: I don't know. And I have no desire to know! 
VoI(xl>'aH go to your father. 

Volodya {at the da&r) : Rapa, may I come in? Papa? 

Stoeitsyi^; No^ send Modest to me, 

(Modest Peteovich goes in quietly^ lemjing the door holf opened.) 

Telemakhov {stajiding With determiuaiion by the half-opened 
door) : Valentin Nikoiayevichp I take the liberty to draw your attentioti 
to the fact that I arranged the matter and that I take the blame on 
myself! 1 didn't want to profane your ear, but this is my house^ and 
I can't allow Mr« Sawich to open his filthy jaws here without due 
punishment. That's all! 

Volodya : Papa^ fa-pa> you are unjust. If you can'll understand even 
such a thing, then I'll go away too. On my word I wilK Even if I 
too am left without a home, I do not want things to be like that, papa. 
Let me in, I tell you I 

Stoeitsyn: Come in. 

(Volodya goes in sidewise^ without turning back, bending over his 
he^ just as though the door were very low. The door closes. Tele- 
makhqv and the PamcESS are left alone. Silence. Telemakhov sits 
down in his annehair by the table, drinks a glass of wine, ojid hoks 
askance through his glasses at the door. Then he turns his gase on 
the Princess.) 

Lyudmila i What is it, Prokopy Evseyevich? Eki you want to say 
something ? 

Telemakhov: Give me your hand. (He takes the outstretched 
hand, kisses it, puis if on the table^ and bends down his face to iL) 

Lyudmila: Prokopy Evscyevich, are you weeping? You mustn't, 

Telemakhov {raising his head and up o,^ njuoJ); I am drunk, 

that’s why I weep. I weep and that's all! Nobody has the right to 
forbid me to weep. And that’s all ! {Shakes his finger at the bedroom .) 
So be it I . . . And I am very sorry. I am sincerely afflicted that I my¬ 
self could not * . - with my own hand— {Shakes his fist almost before 
the Pri nces^'s ecu Mf ^ffaiicr. ) That's all !— Princess ? 

Lvudmjla: What, Prokopy Evsey evich? 

(Telemaktioy silently points at the door behind which is seated 
Storitsyn, to look at the Princess, and with his forefinger 

draws circles fj| the air.) 
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LYtTDMiLA (frightened ): I do not understand you. 

Telemakhov {leaning over and eantinning to draw with kts finger) : 
Hell die soon. His heart is giving out. He'll die soon. 

Lvudmilai It is impossible! 

Telemakhov (nodding Ms head): He will.— But what b this? 

(VOLODVA eomes cut from the bedroom on tiptoe; both Itts face and 
Ms gait ejcpress extreme terror. He stops, hoking behind /liiii.) 

Lyudmila: What is the matter with him? 

Volodya : I don't know. He must be dyingn I don't know, 

(Modest Petrovich roinej out of the raom^ olmost repeating the 
gestures of VolodyAp but covering his face with his hands. AU look 
with terror the dooK the door SToaiTSYM comes out, 

quite blind to his surroundings, frightful in his expression of concen¬ 
tration and complete olic^iation from everything znsible. He has ou 
TelemakhoVs uniform coat^ which is too short for him; his boots arc 
dirty. Slowly, without looking around, he goes to the door.) 

Telemakhov (becoming sober) : Where are you going? 

(Storitsyn stops and for a moment looks back withoui seeing any¬ 
thing.) 

Stobitsvn : I am going. (Lifts up Ms kandr) Do you hear ? (There 
is a moment of absolute silence in the room: the furious shrieks omi deep 
sighs of the toind and the beating of the raindrops on the panes become 
tnore audible^ Stoiitsyn Jnrnj around and loalks with the same expres¬ 
sion of coneentration. The first few steps are firm, then hts strength 
fails him; he atmast runs two paces, and fedis denon right at 

the door^ All run toward Aiwi,) 

Volodya : Papa! papa I papa 1 

Telemakhov: Lrt me go to him. Lift his head! Open his shirt! 
No cryingj quiet! 

{He listens, putting his head to StOhITSVk's heart, then goes to the 
middle of the room with decisive steps, and stops with his back to the 
corpse, with his feet resolutely together^ and furiously pulling his heard, 
Volodya and Modest Petrovich weep.) 

Telemakhov: It is a lie! A liel A lie! {Furiously shouts^ shaking 
his fist toward heaven). Murderer 1 
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MYSTERY-BOUFFE 


PREFACE 

The Mystcry-Bouffe is a. hlgh'y^ray, the highway of the Revolution. 
No man can foretell with certainty what mountains we who are pro- 
cecdiog along that highway^ must still lay low. To-day the name Lhyd 
sdll rings harshly irt our ears, bul to-morrow it will be forgotten 
even by EngUshmen. To-day the will of millions surges toward the 
Commune, and fifty years hence, perchance, the airy dreadnaughts of 
the Commune will rush to the attack against distant planets. 

Hence in the present version of drama^ though I retain the same 
form^ that of the highway, I have altered certain parts of the landscape. 
In the future let all men who act, present, read, or print the Mystery- 
Banffe change its contents, make its contents that of their own time, 
their own day^ their own moment 


PROLOGUE 

By One of the Unclean 

In a moment 
We shall show you . . . 

The AHystery-Banffe^ 

I must say two words to you: 

This piece 

Is something quite new. 

To jump higher than your heads 
Some man must aid you. 

And so for this new piece 
A short prologue is due. 

Firsts why 

Is the whole theatre so awry? 
People staid and sensible 
Will be startled much thereby^ 

But, pra>% why do you go to shows ? 
Sej 
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To get pleasure at th™, 

I suppose. * 

Yet wliat pleasure penetrates yotir heart 
If the pleasure's only on the stage? 

The stage is only a third part. 

And sO( you see. 

If now we can arrange ottr theatre 
To help along the show. 

The pleasure will be multiplied by three.* 

And if the show's not interestingp 
Then of course it were the best thing 
Not to see a third of it. 

In other theatres 

The scenery's of small account: 

For them 
The stage 
Is but a keyhole. 

^"Sit you in your chairs/* they say^ ^ 

*'Iri front Or at the sidCi and give 
Heed how other people live.*^ 

Gare and seel 

On the sofa sit and loll 

Unde Vanya t j 

And Aunt Manya; 

But you find no pleasure com¬ 
ing from their words: 

Uncles, aunts, you have at homel 
We boo will show you real life* 

But it ^ 

By the theatre is made fit 
For a most unusual show. 

This in short will be our first act: 

The earth leaks. 

Then it follows 

All men flee the Revolution's flood. 

Seven pairs of the Unclean 
And seven of the Clean ; 

That is* 

Fourteen ragged proletarians* 

And fourteen sleek bourgeois are seen. 


*A rcEemkce to the new praetke Qi having the action lake place not merely 
on the stage* but in the whok aiiditorittm 
tA }ihe at Qiekbuv's playp UncU Ponyo. 
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And among them. 

With tears upon his cheek, 

A wretched Menshevik,* 

The pole is drenched, 

Ruined is their last refuge; 

And so they all begin to build 
An ark surpassing that of Noah at the deluge. 
The second act will show them all 
Within their ark upon the waves : 

Here we shall see both an autocracy. 

And a republic of true democratic slaves. 
And Gnallyi 

While Mensheviks howl with emotion^ 

They throw the Gean headlong into the ocean. 
The third act will prove well 
That toilers need fear naught. 

Although they may seem caught 
By demons deep in Hell, 

The fourth will then exhibit— 

Now laugh unto the limit!— 

The bowers of Paradise. 

In the fifth act Confusion,! 

Opening her cavernous maw^ 

Will swallow and will chaw. 

Although we long have toiled 
With insides almost spoiled 
For lack of aught to eat, yet 
Confusion weVe defeated. 

In the sixth act at last 
The Commune! 

All 

The hall 

Must sing with all its might I 
Now gaze, open your eyes! 

All r^y? 

Hell? 

And Paradise? 

(Voice from behind the scenes: Ready 1^') 
Curtain, rise! 


*The MeoAheviks were the more moderate faction of the Social Democratic 
Party of Russia. Unlike their more radical op^ents, the Bot^viks, they 
in favor of compromise with the projwny-holdlti^ dawi, 

fThe disorgai^iriLtion of transportation and industry foUowing the Great War. 
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ACT I 


In the cf th^ northern lights the terrestrid ghbe is Us 
pcie resting the ice of the ficar. Over the whole globe the ropes 
of the por^tels and meridians ors interlaced like the uprights and rungs 
of ladders^ Between two walrtues, which support the world, on Eskimo 
HuKtEH sticks his finger into the earthy and shouts to an Eskimo 
Fisher MAN, who lies near by, stretched out in front of a bonfire. 


Hunter: 

Fishep^man; 


HusfTES: 
Fisherman ; 
Hunter: 
Fisherman : 
Hunter: 


Oh ho! 

Oh ho! 

He's yelling just b€f!a.u$e 
He's nothing else to do 
But stick his finger in the earth 1 
A holef 

Where's the hole? 

It^s leaking! 

^Vhat's leahiog? 

The earth! 


Fisherman (jumping tip, running to his companion, and looking under 
his tightly pressed finger') ; 

0-o-o-oh I 

The work of unclean hands! 

Hell! 


ni go and notify 
The polar lands. 

(He runs off* From behind the edge of the world a Germ an j -ivring^ 
ing his sleeves, jumps out at him. For a moment he searches for a 
button on the Fisherman's garments; finding none, he clutches the 

German: Herr Eskimo! 

Herr Eskimo! 


My business h most urgent! 

Just a moment! 

Fisherman: Weill 

German : You see: to-day 

I sat most comfortably in a caf£ 

Upon the Friedrichstrasse* 

And through the panes the sun 
Was most alluring. 

And Just like a bourgeois before the Revolution 
The day 
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Was gay. 

The public all were sitdag 
Most peacefully sipping 
Their beer. 

And talked in gentle Sdieidemannic • twies. 
So I dispatched my soup 
And carelessly looked up 
Upon the boltley Eiffels.i' 

I thought 

What style of beef I ought 
To choose. 

Or if for beef I had much use! 

I gazed with all my eyes. 

And then my throat began to choke. 

For to my great surprise 

The Siegejatlee was not as it should be. 

The stony Hohenzonerus, 

Standing amid the camomile. 

Flew upward many a mile, 

A roar! 

Then I ran to the roof. 

Surging around the buildiog's frame 
An inundation came. 

Engulfing every quarter— 

Yet not with water. 

A stormy sea swept through Berlin; 

Bass notes of unseen waves 
Arose with awful din. 

And to 
And fro; 

Aloft, 

Below, 

Dreadnaughts of houses I 
Before I could be quite stire 
Whether Foch had caused that— 
Fisbesuan; Quick, sir 1 

German: I was wet as a ratt 

I gaze: 

It seems dry out of doors. 


•The altusim is to Philipp Schsidemanii, leader of the Germw Soda! Demo- 
ctaiic Party, suid from Febraaiy to June, iptft Qiawellor of the Provisional 
Govermtient of Genniny. 
t Bottfri arran^swl in towers on the bar. 
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But it pours and pours and pours. 

And I behold 
A picture now unfold 
Like that of Pompeii of old. 

Berlin was tom forth by the roots 
And smelted in the hearth 
Wherein had sunk our earth. 

On the crest of seething villages T doated^ 

I gathered all the skill for which I had been noted 
In onr yacht dub: 

And so 
Before yott. 

Dearest sir. 

Is all 

That now remains of Europe* 

N-U'iiot much [ 

It will grow calm, of couree, 

Within a day or two- 

Speak plainly! Do not beat about the bush 
In European style! 

What do you want? This place is not for you, 
German (pointing in a horisont^ direction) : 

Let me repose beside your honorable seals a while I 
(The Fishes MAN, imVated, /isV /mud toward the bonfire^ and 

walks off in the opposite direction^ to notify the polar lands; he bumps 
into a couple of water-soaked AusiraUaHs who run out from behind 
the other edge of the world,) 

Fishekman (stepping back in surprise ): 

Were ever faces niore disgusting! 

Australian and his Wife (together} i 
We are Australians. 

Australian: I am an Australian. 

We had all that befits us; 

For instance, thus; 

A platypus^ a palm, a porcupine, 

A cactus. 

Wife of the 

Australian (sobbing wnth emotion }; 

And now 
We're lost! 

All's gone: 

The cactuses. 

And platypuses^ 


Fisherman: 

German: 

Fisherman: 
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And palms! 

All*s perished in the sea, 

AIFs drowned! 

Fisherman (panting to the German^ who has ^trttched himself ai#/) : 
Go and join him, 

lonesome lying on the ground, 

{The Fisherman once more prepares to deportj but stopSj listening 
to two voices that are heard from apposite sides of the globe.) 

First Voice: Derby^ oh ho! 

Second Voice: Topperp oh hoi 
First Voice: It"s getting worse! 

Hold to the northern parallel! 

Second Voice: It^s getting furious I 

Gutch at the south meridian! 

(Holding to the ropes of the parallels and meridians^ Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau clamber down from the globe. Each sets up the 
flag of his coun/fy.) 

Lloyd George: My b&nner is set up^ 

Now I command 
This snowy land. 

Clemenceaij: Nop pardong^ 

You're wrong! 

I was the first to plant a stake ; 

This land my colony I make. 

Lloyd George out some wares ): 

No, it is mine. 

To trade I have begun. 

Ceemekceau {beginning tc^ grow angry}: 

NOi it is mine. 

Go get another oue 1 
Lloyd George {fttrUms) ; 

Whatp what! 

Oh, you be damned! 

Clemenceau {furious }: 

Whatp what 1 
m smash your nose! 

Lloyd George {running at CLEMENCEAtJ with ckncked fists): 

England, hip, hip! 

Clemenceau (rwuRingr at Lloyd George imth clenched fists) i 
Vive ta France I 

Australian {rushing to separoie them) : 

Wtlh what a gang I 
Mere hooligans I 
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Empires have all gone by, 

Imperial gold coins too: so why 
Do they still punch each otlier*s mugs ? 

Fisherman: Oh* yon 

Imperialists! 

Germans Quit, don't raise heJll 

Fisherman : How they can yell I 

(Just us ilie Fisherman is again about i& iak^ his depafti^$t a fai 
Russian Merchant drops down straight on his hsad.) 

Merchant : Respected sirs. 

My blood this stirs I 
Am I an Asiatic I 
To emsh the Yellow Peril 
Is the decree of Heaven's Soviet* 

But never have I been a Yellow Devil^— 

Not yeti 

(SffOfHm^ a trifle calmerS) 

But yesterday in Tula, where 
I sat most calmly in my chair, 

My door was broken open. 

I thonght; “Ah ha. 

They've come from the Cheka L” * 

Aod then, you cannot fail 
To gue^Sp 

My cheek began to pale. 

But God is still most kind: 

Not the Cheka—the wind! 

It dripped a bitp 
Then torrents came 
More and more, 

Higher yet; 

The streets were flowing^ 

The roofs were blowing 
Off! 

All: Hush, hush! 

Clemengeau: Do you not hear? 

Do you not hear a trampling? 

{A niiJ/iViidf of Voices is heard, coming ever n^afcr.) 

Del^e, deluge! The floodi the flood, the flood! 
Lloyd George { horrified } i 
Oh* Lord I 

* The Esttraordiruiry Commission orgaiiiiced io combat ™mier-rcTotutwKiary 
moveinents. 
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Misfortunes pour as from a water main, 

A nd here's that Eastern Question once again \ 

{The Neous of Abyssinia enters^ fallm^ed by a China man, 
Persian, & Totkish Pasha, a Rajah, a Russian Phiest, n Com- 
PROMisERp* a Diplomat*! Intelligent,^ The precession is closed 
by seven puirs of the Unclean who pour m from oil sides.} 

Negus: Although 

l"m slightly blacker than the snow. 

Yet rm the Abyssinian Negus^ ^ same. 

I'd have you know. 

My respects! 

I have just now forsaken Africa. 

Through it the Nile, that boa constrictor stream ^ 
went winding* 

Tbcn rose the Nik and swallowed up my realm, 

And with it sank my Africa, past Anding. 

Though my luck's hard. 

Yet none the less— 

Fisherman (with vexaihn): 

—yet none the less. 

My respects ! 

WeVe heard all that, my Lordl 
Negus: I beg you'U not forget 

A Negus speaks with you, 

A hungry NeguSp tool 
What's that ? 

A tasty dog, no doubt ? 

Fisherman: A dog, you ass! 

A walrus, not a dog. 

(The Negus by a mistake tries to sit down on Lloyd George, who 
is the very image of a walrus.) 

Fisherman : Go and sit down, don't scatter ink on us* 

Lloyd George (fa dorw): 

I'm not a walrus* 

There is the morse t 
Tm not a morse. 

I am Lloyd George! 

Fisherman (turning to the others) : 

What do you want? 


* A cant name for a Menshenk _ . , , 

tNct mentioned at this point m the ongmaJ. ^ , * tv - 

tThal ij, n member oi the Inletlifientsia, or educated liberal class oi Russia. 
Also noi mentioned here in the original. 
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Chinaman t Nothing I 

Ncrthing! 

My China has gone down ! 

Persian : Persiap 

My Persia is beneath the ocean's streams! 

Rajah i And Indian, 

The heavenly India is no more! 

Pasha: And Turkey now survives only in dreams! 

(From thif throng of the Cleak a Lapy forth^ forrytH^ ob 

infinite nutnber of bandhojce$,) 

Lady: Be careful! 

Don't you tear it I 
The silk's thin I 
(T^j the Fisherman.) 

Porteri, 

Help me put down my boxes. 

Voice {from the throng of the Clean) t 
What a darJingl 
How piquant! 

Fisherman: Just an idle parasiten. 

Clemenceau: Madame^ what U yonr nation? 

Ladv: My nation is most muldfarious* 

IVe roamed the earth with fortune various^ 

At first I was a Russian. 

Those Bolsheviks are so nefarious! 

Since I'm a lady of tastes relinedt 
And with a cultivated mind. 

Without delay 1 Bed away 
And made Esthonia my home. 

The Bolsheviks came near the border— 

I turned Ukrainian in short order. 

They captured Harkov some ten times, 

But I escaped to southern climes^ 

To a new republic in Odessa. 

They seized Odessa, but 

In die Crimea Vrangel * shU had power— 

With him I found a refuge in that hour. 

They chased the Whiles cross land and sea. 

But I had become a Turkish ladee. 


• Dtiringf igao General Vrangel (Wrangel), perhafifi the uioit capable of the 
anti-Boldievik leaders, carried ou a campaign ki southern Russia. In Ndvember 
he was defnted and forced to withdraw his army from Russian territory. Gjh* 
stantlnc^le beeame filled with Russian refugeesu 
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And strolled Constantinople^ dressed exquisitely* 

The Bolsheviks pressed farther^ nothing daunted, 

But I had moved to Paris* where 
The boulevards I haunted. 

Of forty nation^ have 1 been, at least; 

Now in Kamchatka ! intend to rest- 
But Polar summers bore me, I must say; 

None of my toilets can 1 here display. 

Fish REMAN af ike Clean); 

Hush! Hush I 
What is that wailing? 

Compromiser {hysicricaliy hint^elf from the thron^y t 

Just listen* please I 
Such things are most disheartening! 

Just listen^ plea$e! 

What i$ It that is happening? 

There^s not a dry plate in the world to-day 1 
Just listen, please! 

Leave me in peace, I pray! 

Let me go home, I say, 

And read my peaceful books 
And meditate for hours! 

Just listen, please! 

This is beyond my powers! 

I thought die Hood would be 
Like that foretold by Kautsky's pen** 

With welhfcd wolves 
And unhurt lambs. 

But uow— 

Men slay their brother men. 

Dear Reds! Dear Whites! 

Listen, I faint and fall! 

CLSMENOEAUr Don't rub your eyei or bite your lips: 

That^s all! 

(To the Uncxean, who are approaching the bonfre: in a haughty 
vaice^} 

And you? What are your nations? 

Unclean { together ): 

We wandering folk 

Must travel through the world 

And never find a station. 

* Karl Ksiitsky ( 1854 —), a German Maimst* denounced iht Bolshevik KevO- 

luLioti 4 iid -argued against Lcnin^ Rolirie^ 
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No natloa cir*er claims us; 

Toil is our otily mdon. 

Clemenceau: Andent mas! 

Voices of the Clean (frightened) : 

Prolqianaos! 

Proletarians 1 
Proletariatis! 

Blacksmith (Io Clemekceau, flapping him on his plump beiiy }: 

Does the roar of the ddu|;e ting in your head? 
Laukdsess (d/io to ClemenceaUp tR d j^wroIiRp : 

You'd like to lie down and repose on your bed* 

Go to the mines or the trenches instead I 
SOLDIEft OF THE ReD A^UY (threateningly) : 

Get to the trencheSj, yotip 
Where it's wet and it drenches youl 
(Seeing 3 '^conflict" bretoing beftveen the Clean and ike Unclean, 
ike Com FROM [SEE rushes to separate them.) 

Compromiser: Dear friendst Fray don't! You must not r^se a 
rumpus I 

Do not give way to angry looks and cros^ I 
Open your armSj 
Embrace like friends! 

My comrades dear. 

We must have harmony^ of course! 

Clemenceau (m a« angry, bitter tone ): 

Me be at peace with them? 

This is too much! 

(Bo/A the Fisherman and Clemenceau punch the Compromiser 
on the neck,) 

Ohj mediator! 

Mediator prater! 

Compromiser (in a wkhnpering iane^ running ctway after his beating ): 

Well, now^ 

Just sec! 

I speak him fair. 

And he! « » * 

It's always so: 

When you cry, “Peace!*" 

Both sides give you a blow. 

(T/i^ Unclean cross tke stage^ elbowing tkeir way contemptuously 
through the dose-packed of the Ci,1vAN% and seat themselves at 

the bonfire^ The Clean Ffand immediately behind^ in a cirde.} 
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PASflA t(> the middle of the stagey i 

Men of the tme faith I 
We must consider what has taken place. 

Let's understand the trend 
Of all this row* 

The thing's quite simple™ 

The world's come to an end. 

1 think it h the Edod. 

No flood at all: 

In that case rain would falL 
Yes, 

We've had no rain^ that's tme* 

So that idea will never do. 

But still—■ 

What has occurred, ye faithful? 

Let's sift the matter till we find its reason. 

The people^ seems to me, show signs of treason^ 
I think it is the war^ 

No, to my mind that's far 
From true* I think 
The basis must be metaphysical. ^ 1 . * 

Merchant (wof convinced) t 

The war and metaphysical I 
You have begun from Adaml 
Voices i Order! 

Order! 

Don*t be raising a damn 
Commotion. 

Pasha : Sh I 

Let us proceed with dignity. 

Student^ you have the floor I 
{Justifying himelf to the erra'd.) 

You see his mouth froths more and more 
I NTELLIGENTI At first 

All was most regular; 

The day was followed by the night. 

Except 

The sunset red was far too bright* 

^ But then 

Laws* 

Beliefs, 

Faiths, 


Merchant: 

Priest: 

Clhmenceau: 

Rajah : 

Diflouat: 

Pasba! 


Merchant: 

^ German : 
iNTltLlGENT: 
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The ^anitc masses of great dties. 

And e*en the sitn^s imirbobile orb, y 

All seemed to grow a trifle fluid. 

Somewhat creepy^ 

Somewhat sticli^. 

And then the ftcxidgates opened I 
Streets were flowijigj 

One shattered house dissolved upon its neighbor. 

AU the world* all. 

In the revolutioa*3 hot blast Emtiace smelted T 

And melted, 

Poured like a waterfall. 

Voice of the Chinaman: 

Gentlemen, attention I 
Here comes the driaatet 

Wife of the 

Au^ralian : The dri^le! 

Fizzle! T 

We Ye drenched to our bones I 
Pebsian : Perhaps the day of doom is nigh, 

’ While we 

Hold meetings, shont^ and cry. 

Diplomat {muggUng up to the North Pole) : 

Stand here I 
Qoser I 

Here it does not drip^ 

Merchant (^h<rmng uith his knee u£ the Eskimo Hunter, who all this 
time has been pressing down the Aa/f, the patience peculiar to 
his race) \ |> 

Hey, you! 

Go join those walruses 1 

(The Eskimo Hunter fiies aivayt ttnd from the open h&le a stream 
strikes upon those present. The Clean scatter helter-skelter, yelling 
with one voice.} 

Clean : 

Ec-ec-ee-ee-ee f 

OO-OCMJO-CXJ-OO t 

A-a-a-a-ah! 

(After a moment all rush toward the stream.} 

Stop it I ^ 

Plug it! 

Squeeze it t 

(TA^y fall back. Only the Australian is hft by the terrestrial 
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globe with his finger in the hah. In the general confusion the PsiEST 
mounis a couple of lags.) 

Priest : BroEhers! 

We are deprived of our last refuge I 
The water covers the last inch of soUl 
Voices of the Unclean { softly ): 


Who's that? 

Who IS that bearded cask of oil? 

Pbjest: This is for forty days and forty nights! 

Merchant: Well said! 

The hord has given him a grain of sense^ 
Intelligent; In history for this there have been precedents— 
Remember N'oah^s notable experience. 

Merchant tip into the Priest's position ): 

That's bunk— 

Both historyp and precedent, and so forth. 

Come to the point! 

VVelh brotherSi Jet m build an ark 

He‘s right! An ark! 

What an idea 1 
Let^s build a steamboat. 

Two steamboats 1 
That^s right! 

1 will contribute all my capital! 

Those men were saved; and we, 1 thinks are qtute as 
bright 

General Shout: Long live. 

Long live technique I 
Merchant: Raise your hands! 

Those in favor! 

General Shout: Useless labor! 

By acclamation I 

{Both the Clean ciiff the Unclean rolse their hands.) 
Clemenceau {usurping the place of the Merchant, and gating wrath- 
fully at the Blacksmith^ tvAo Aoj raised his hand ): 

You voting too? 

Don't you butt in! 

Gentlemen^ 

W^e must not take any Unclean J 
We must teach them manners 1 
Voice of the Carpenter: 

But can you use saws and hammers! 


Voices: 
Merchant: 
Wife of the 
Australian : 
Intelligent: 

Rajah : 
Merchant: 
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ClemenCEAIT (cr^stfaU ^): 

I'vfi changed my mind. 

Even the Unclean may cgme along. 

Merchant: Only well choose the sober and the strong. 

German (climbing up Clemenceau's pkcc }: 

Hold, gentlemen, you're wrong! 

Perhaps with those Undean we need not bother. 
WeVe fortunate enough still to be ignorant 
How the fifth part of the world is getting on. 

You loudly prate. 

But have not troubled to investigate 
Whether we have not some Americans at hand. 
Merchant (joyfully ): 

I see 

No common tnan is he. 

But Chancellor of Germany I 

(Hir joyful words are iniemipted by a cry from Wife of the 
Australian.) 

Wife of the 

Australian: What's this? 

(^*1 American speeds in on a motorcycle^ while the crowd goees 
fixedly at In'wi.) 

American: Respected ars, 

T hear you have begun to build an ^k. 
a bit of a paper^) 

Then mark: 

From drowned America I bring a check 
For full two hundred thousand millions. 

(A moment of silent dejection is followed by a sudden Tum'l from the 
Australian, jj stopping the flow of water.) 

Australian: What are you looking at? 

Stop your staring there I 
I will let go, I swear. 

My fingers have grown stiff. 

(Tftf Clean, in confusion, huddle close to the Unclean.) 
Clemenceau {to the Blacksmith) : 

Well, comrades, 

Shall we b^n to build? 

BLACKSMnH {without a trace of wiaHre): 

What do I care? 

As for me— 

his hand to the Unclean^) 

Come, comrades. 
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Let's start in! 

(The Unclean sM^d up^ lifting their sitws, planes^ awe/ m^lets.) 
Compromiser: Huny, my comrades! 

Hurry, my dear men I 
To work I 

Take saws and axes! 

Intelligent ont^iy): 

Work! 

Work I wUJ not! 

ni sit right here and practice sabotage, 

(Shouts to the men at work.) 

Spt^jj my lids! 

Strike while the iron is hot! 

Carpenter; But you, why do you sii with folded hands? 
Intelligent: 1 am a learned spedalistp you know^ 

Quite necessary for the $how« 


ACT II 

The deck of the (trk. In all directions there is a panorama of Imds 
sinking into the waves. Into the low clouds towers a vmsi, equipped 
With stays and cordage; on 1 / is a rope hdder. On one side is the 
roundhouse and the entrance to the hold^ The Clean end the Unclean 
are grouped <dong the bulwark nearer to the spectators* 


Farm Hanu; 
Seamstress; 
Merge ant: 


Lamplighter: 

Seamstress: 

Clemenceau: 


Whew! To-day 

I should not like to fall into the deep! 
Look therep I $ay: 

The wave is high and steep ! 

I was a fool to mix with you. 

It"s always so— 

A perfect fake! 

Sailors you claim to be I 
A fine sea dog I'll make! 

The sea is rising to drown 
Roaring and groaning) 

Those waves dose fast around usJ 
Yes, 

Twas very silly^ that's a fact! 

I speak to you with hittemess and dole. 
We might have stayed there stiU, 

The earth remains intact ; 
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Kegus : 

GEftMAK: 
Hunter : 
Fisherman: 
All : 

Clembnceau 


A poor thing, but the pole. 

Farw Hamt>: The waves sure howl like wolves! 

B<fth Eskimos, Ike Chauffkuh, ond th^ Austhauans : 

Look I 

What^s that? 

What's happening to Alaska? 

It rushed away 
Like a stone from a sling 1 
Gone down, I sayl 
Gone down I 
Gone! 

Farewein FatewelH Farewell 1 
{bursis into overwhelmed by his wwiflorwj) t 

Dieu! 

Man Dieu! 

In old times 
All our dear family 
Would gather comfortably 
For tea. 

For mufHrLS, 

For caviar! 

Baker off the lip of his finger fwtf) : 

It*s queer, I swear ! 

Well, I don't care 
That much. 

I brought along some vodka. 

Have you a glass? 
ni get one^ 

FellowSp to the hold I 
Let us pass 
Bdow! 

Well, how's the walrus? 

I hope it is not tough. 

Not tough at all. 

And roasted just enough. 

{The Clean ore left alone. The Unclean descend into the hold, 
singing.) 

Unclean {sing} : What have we to lose ? 

Shall we fear the deluge? 

Our legs we had tired ^ 

Some rest we required. 

*Not iDBitioncd in the list of tbaraciefs; cartksslr retained Irosn the "'First 
VaxianL" 


Shoemakeb: * 

Servant: 

Miners 


Hunter : 


Servant: 
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Negus: 
American : 


So Jet's rest on this boat 
While we still are afloat! 

Well eat juicy walrus steak 
And our thirst we shall slake 
On wine that's not thin* 

To act thus is no sin! 

{The Clean emirde the sniveling Clemenceau.) 

Persian : Shame on you, fellow I 

Do not yell so ! 

Well mike our way somehow 
Up to Mount Ararat* 

You'll croak with hunger before that. 

I have heaps of cash on hand. 

But Vm so famished I can’t stand* 

For a pound of bread I offer 
Half a million bank notes from my coffeti 
Of Tsar Nicholas's money* 

And two pounds of diamonds^ 

I was a speculator^ man* 

So the Cheka three times jailed me. 

Now my money seems to have faded me! 

Throw it in the garbage can! 

Diamonds are of no use! 

Now> if a man has even gallstones^ 

Even that somehow atones 
For the emptiness withjn. 

For gluttony it*s late! 

We've nothing but an empty plate! 

And now they've clos&d the market in the slums ! 

Merchant {to ike Priest) : 

Care not, my humble father; in every square 
Now there's a veritable No\'gorod fair,* 

In the market are milk and butter and cream. 

But how to procure them 1 cannot dream. 

Youll do without your milk, you fool! 

Now's the workman's time of rule. 

The workTnan alwaj-s has some goods: 

He brings them out. 

And barters* 

Lady: But I will barter my hats for eggs- 


Merchant: 


Chinaman : 
Pasha : 


Australian : 


Compromiser: 


Lady: 


Merchant: 


* Referring to the Irtt exchange of ffoods at the time when Russian ccrrmcy 
became absolutely wortliless. 
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You will barter your last straw. 

And then youll sit and suck your paw. 
Priest (list^iing tc ihe iifraur in ihe hold') i 
Hear 'em gabble! 


Intelligent: 

WhaPs it all to them ? 

Priest; 

They've caught fish and gobble. 

Let's take a uet or a harpoon 

German ; 

And try our luck as well as they. 

H-a-r-pHDO-n ? 

How do I know the way 

To use the tool* my lord? 

I know but how to stick a $word 

Merchant: 

In the body of a man. 

I cast a net 

And thought I'd get 

As a reward 

Plenty of fish. 

1 toiled, idled hard, 

But pulled on board 


Naught but seaweed. 

PAStiA {dejecUdty}: 

Such is the world: there is no help; 
Even millionaires 
Must feed on kdp. 

Llovd George (to Cle^enxeau); 

Eureka! 


CoMfROMiSEft: 

Cleuehceau: 

Let us abandon all our fuss. 

Can differences now exist 

Between an English and a French imperialist? 

The main thing is that each of us 

Depends upon his belly, 
r have a belly too. 

How sad this is: 

At such a cliarming gentleman 

I almost dealt a blow. 

Lloyd George; 

But now we must not quarrel so; 

We have a common foe. 

Pd like a word with you. . . . 


(Tak^s him hy ihe arm and leads him mmy. After whispering to 
get her, they 

CtEMEKCEAu! Gentlemen, 

We all alike are dean; 

Our hands we must not soiL 
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Why should such persons work so hard 
And sweat beneath the sun? 


Intelligent ; 


Lloyd Geoege: 


Clemenceau: 

CoMPROMisea: 

CLEJtENCEAU: 


From such things we recoil. 

Let’s make the Unclean toil 
For us, while we reap the reward I 
I'd make ’em quick I 
But I can’t; 

I’m sickt 

And each of them has shoulders like a bulL 
The Lord forbid all violence! 

Fighting is not my plan. 

But while they munch their tasty food, 

While they sit there below, 

And drink and ydl in merry mood. 

We’ll trick them well, you know. 

Let’s choose a tsar for them. 

A tsar! But why? 

A policeman would suit me. 

Because the tsar will issue a decree 
That all supplies belong to him. 

The tsar will cat 


And we will eat: 

His faithful subjects, we1 
All : Splendid I 

Pasha: Fine! That hits the mark I 

German { joyously ) ; 

1 told you so; 

That man’s a second Bismarck! 
Australia ns: The tsar must be elected right away. 
Several Voices: But who? 


Who? I say. 

Lloyd George and Clemenceau: 

The Negus. 

Priest : Correct t 

To him the reins I 
Merchant: What reins? 

German: Why, what you call 'em; 

The reins of rule. 

Don't be a fool. 

For you know what 1 mean! 

(To lAe Neovs.) 

Here, take tins stool 

And mount upon the roundhouse! 
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Lady; 


Kind geidemem 
Inform me: 


Say, will this tsar be genuine 
Or only something shady? 

Voices : Most genuine^ the real thing I 

Lady : Ah I 

Then ni be a real cotirt ladyJ 
Lloyd Georoe : Hurry up quicks 

And draw up the decree : 

^*By the grace of God^ 

We^’— 

Pasha and Austhalxan : 

And we will help compose the draft. 

Before the Unclean observe our crafL 
{The Pasha and ike rest drtm^ up the manifesto. Tke German 
and (he Diplomat stretch out a rope in front of the gangway to the 
hold. Staggering, ike Uncl^n climb out. IVften the last of them 
has crawled to the deck, the German and the Diplomat exchange 
places, and the Unclean are thus tied up^} 

German (to tke Shoemaker): 

Hey I 
You! 

Approach and swear! 

Shoemaker (absolutely bewildered); 

I'd better lie down there. 

Diplomat; I'll lay you down 

So yonll get up again 
The Lord knows when! 

Mr. Officer, 

Aim your pistol here! 

Clemenceau: Aha! 

TheyVe sobered up I 

Now things will run quite smoothly. 

Some of the Unclean (sadly) : 

Fellows, we are caught 
i' Like diickeoa in the soup. 

Australian : Hats off f 

H Whoever has a hat! 

j Chihauan and Rajah (nudffitiff the P*iest^ uko stands beneath tke 
I roundhouse, on wkick the Neous if perched) : 

Read it I 

Read while they stand in terror there 1 
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PaiEST (reading from the : 

**'By the grace of God, 

We^ 

Tsar of those chicks 
Which the Unclean have fried. 

And grand duke of ail eggs they may have faid^ 
Mercifully flaying no man seven times— 

We stop at six 
And leave the seventh hide— 

Proclaim to all our faithfid subjects : 

Bring in everything. 

Both fish and toast and good seal meat* 

And all else that man can eat« 

And the August Executive Senate 
WiU not delay a single minute. 

But take account of aJI the store* 

And give us what we need—and more/^ 

> Pasha and Rajah (who fonn aji improvised Senate) i 
We hear and obey, 

Your Majesty! 

Pa^ha {directing operations: to the Austhaliah) : 

You to the cabins! 

(To the Wife of the Australian*) 

And you to the larder! 

(Jo the company in general.) 

Let the Unclean with the supplies run fast i 
And on the way see that they fast! 

{To the Mehchant, setting free the Baker for hh conuenicnce.} 
V Now you go down with him into the hold. 

While with the Rajah I survey the whole 

Expanse on deck 

Send the stuff here 

And then come back 

Yourselves. 

The Clean {vnth a joyfid roar) t 

We'll bring along whole mountains for our shelvesp 
Priest his hands) : 

And then we wiU divide the booty, 

A As is our Christian duty, 

(Guarded closely hy the Clean, the Unclean descend into the 
hold. In a mo^nent they return and tumble out all sorts of edibles in 
front of the NeousO 
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Meachant (joyfully}: 

We've searched the whole place, 

Left nothing there. 

The products are most plentiful, 

But rare 
Beyond tompare! 

In fact. 

Of standard quality* 

Well* fellows, whet your teeth! 

But the Unclean? 

They must be locked beneath 
The hatches^ most stiffly. 

Well then, your Majesty, 

Just wait a jiffy. 

(He clia$es the Unclean into ike hold; tahile he Is engaged wih 
them, the Necus eats up all that has been broughi to him* The Clean 
return,) 

Clemenceau: Are you comings Lloyd George? 

Lloyd Geosge : Comtng, coming! i* 

The Clean (hustling fortiford) : 

Hurry^ hurry! 

It's time 
To dine! 

(They dtmb up beside the Negus. In front of the Necus is only an 
empty platter.) 

The Clean (in unisonj tuith thretdcning voices): 

What's this? 


American: 
German : 

Priest i 


Has Mamay^s Tatar horde 
Laid waste our festive board? 
Priest (/wnoitr) : 


Pasha ; 
Necus: 
German : 


Diplomat x 


One man! 

But one I 

And he could swill so much! 
I'd like to give him one 
Upon his well-filled paimch I 
Silence I 

I am the Lord's Anointed. 
Anointed! 

Anointed I 

May you lie down like us—I 
—with empty belly. 
Disappointed! 


% 
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PwEST: Judas! 

^ Rajah : Oh* daniEi I 

I never thought of his deceiving. 

Merchant: stretch oiiL 

To-morrow we shall rise* no doubt, 

A trifle wiser than this evening. 

{ T hey ccmpo^e themsches for rest. A^tghL T he moon passes softly 
across the sky^ The moon is setting. Dawn. In the gray of ihe dastm 
the Diplomat rises. On the other side the German rises.} 

■ Diplomat: Are you asleep? 

(T/t^ German shakes his head.} 

Diplomats Woke up so early? 

German: How could I rest? 

My bcUy's all a hurly-burly- 
Well* talk away I 

CoMPROMlSHa: I drearned of juicy steak. 

Priest {from a distance} : 

What else was there to dream of ? 
to the Negus+) 

That cursed wretch is fat and ^eek 
Austjialjan r It*s cold* 

Intelligent {pointing to the Negus) : 

He has no spiritual doubts 
Beneath his cap^ he 
Has eat his hli 
And now feels happy. 

Clemenceau {after a short pause} : 

Gentlemen* 

Just let me tell you that 
I feel that Tve turned democrat 
German : That^s no great news to Impart! 

I've always loved the people 
With all my heart* 

Persian (wMowicufxfy) *. 

But who proposed to reverence his Majesty ? 
Diplomat: Drop all those poisonous taunts 1 You must not prate; 

Autocracy in politics is surely out of date. 
Merchant: It will be out of date, and hoQow^ 

If there remains no bk of food to swallow. 
German: Now m good earnest I 

A constitution ripens. 

Let us have done with strife 
And live a peacefvil life* 
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Com?eomiser: Hurrah! 

Hurrah for the Constitueiit Assembly I 
Aix (e^rraiVij Ike hi^tch) t 

H vurah! Hu rra-ah I 
{To one another,} 

Make haste I 
Pull hard! 

(The awakened^ ch'wifr out of the kotch.) 

Shoemaker: Well^ are you drunk? 

Blacksmith : What ! Is the ship capsizing? 

Merchant: Citizens^ attend the meeting. 

{To the Baker.) 

Citizen, you favor a republic? 

The Unclean (in ehonis) : 

Meeting? 

Republic ? 

What may that be ? 

Clemenceau : Stand still, gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The Intelligent 
Will tell 
You welh 

{To the Intelucent,) 

Hey yoUji Intelligent I 

(The Intelligent and Clemekceau mount the roundhouse-) 
Clemenceau: The session has begun, 

(To the Intelligent.) 


Intelligent ; 

You have the floor 1 

Otlzeus! 

Voices: 

That tsar has a most awful maw I 
True! 

Intelligent; 

True, citizen and orator! 

The cursed glutton win cat all. 

Voice: 

And leave us nothing, not a rat I 

True! 

Intelligent: 

And no one here 

Voices: 

Will ever get to Ararat 

True! 

Intelligent: 

True I 

Enough I 

Geneeal Roae: 

Then break your rusty chains, you seel 
Down! 


Down with autocracy! 
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Compromiser r Against whom do you now rebd? 

Ah! 

A monarch he! One of the tsarst 
You will forever live imprisoned behind bars! 

For all authority 
Comes from the deity: 

Tis sacred, then! 

So, gentlemen^ 

I Vote for a monarch bound 

To rule under a sound 
And legal constitution. 

He may be Grand Duke Nicholas, 

Or else 

The Grand Duke Michael. 

Tee Unclean and The Clean (in ckarus) 1 
Much we'U agree 
That he 

r ^ Shall swallow all I 

German t I never win agree! 

All (in ckortis) : Never* not at all! 

Com PROMISEE (ffomviclcd and filatniive} t 
How they wallop! 

How they pommel! 

It’s easier to die 
Than bring them harmony. 

Merchant (poiniing io the Negus) : 

YouVe drunk enough of our blood I 
i* YouVe done dirt to the people f • 

Clemenceau ia the Negus) : 

Look at that down!— 

Along zongfong to drown! 

a united effort the asseMibiy displaces the Negus aitd cajtj him 
overboard. Then the Clean lock arms tuif/t the Unclean and they 
scatter in couplesj whispering.} 

Diplomat (to the Miner); 

O comrades brave and tme* 

How ! rejoice with you. 

You scarcely can inmgine I 

i Those ancient bonds have vanished 

And we start Kfe anew. 


Slogans popular after March, 1917. 
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ClemEMCEA u the Blacksmith) : 3 

Accept felkitations 
On joining the free nations I 
Blacksmcth {ttoi" kimsilf) : 

WeU, well! 

Clekenceau: The rest we will set right- 

The labor will be slight, 

PxiEST (to ike Seamstress) : 

Now we will work for you, you for our benefit. f 

Merchant (lerit/i satisfae£ii>n} : 

YeSp lead 'em by the nose to it! 

Lady : Now was I ever a partisan 

Of the Negus, that bkck man? 

I live, 

I breathe for the Constituent! 

With all my heart you see me bent 

To serve the Provisional Goveriiinent! ^ 

To be pregnant 111 even consent 

For two whole years! 

At once I'll put on my red ribbons. 

Now we must adopt a more 
Revolutionary style. 

Excuse mCp while 
I prepare to return 

To the people whom 1 love and adore, 

{Runs to her bandbo^es^) 

Clemenceau (on the ronndAowje) : 

Wellp citizens, for long enough 
We have lived without authority. 

Now we will establish democratic society. 

Citizens, 

Let all be done with due celerity. 

Now we—may the Lord give rest to the soul of the 


Negus I—we thirteen 

Will be the ministers and their assistant ministers. 
And you—as citizens of a republic democratic^— 

You will catch walruses^ make boots, bake bttnSp and 
live in the attic. 

No objections? ■ 

Have T convinced you every one to-day? 


Fine I— 


So long as the water is not far away^ 


Farm Hanh : 
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All {in chorus} :Loiig live, long live otir democratic republic 1 
Ci^MENCEAu: And now I 

(To the Unclean.) 

Suggest you set to work 
(To the Clean.) 

You take your pen$. 

{To ^hs Unclean once more.) 

Work. 

Bring in your goods^ 

We will divide them evetJy for yoU“ 

The last shirt shall be tom in two^^ 

{Tke Clean arrcui^^^ a table and busy themselves with ^a^erj. When 
the Unclean frring in edibles^ they enter them as "goods received" and 
after their departure eat them up with gusto. The Baker, coming for a 
second time, tries to glance under the papers.} 

Lloyd Geobgc: Why are you peeping? 

Stand aside from the papers I 
None of such capers I 
This task is not for lowly miuds. 

Clemencbau: Of government administration 

You do not have the smallest notioru 
Every plate that is brought in 
And each plate that goes out 
Must be provided with a number^ 

Before you set down the niunber and the date. 

We undean workmen may have met our fate* 

Come* you have promised to divide the goods. 

Priest {indignantly) : 

Brethren! 

It IS too soon for us to think of food! 

Rajah {kading the Unclean from the table ): 

Look at that shark i 
Harkl 

Does it not lay good eggs? 

And will it not give miUc? 

Blacksmith: Hey* Rajah* maybe you're a pasha toor 

Think of the Turkish proverb i 
^^Pasha* do not push too far'*! 
iw'fA the rest of the Unclean,) 

They give us lessons rare I 
However much you milk a shark. 

The shark will not give milk. 


Blacksmith i 


Baker : 
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SHOEUAKER 

A&ie&ican : 


Fasm 


CtEMENQEAU: 


SOLI>[EA OF THE 

Red Akhv^ 


th$ fncn who are wrifing} : 

It*s- time to dine; finish your job I 
Btit pray you give attention 
How beautiful the view^ 

The waves and sea gull too! 

It^s soup and tea you^d better mention- 

Now to the point I 

The pointp my dear moguls! 

We have no time for gulls I 
Look! Look! 

On the sea 
Is a whale! 

Send the whale 
To helll 


4 


r 


You are a whale yotirselL 
You ape I 

The Unclean (in n chorusj overturning the table} . i 

You need not bother us with any government red tape! 
(TJt^ plates crash on the deck.} 

Seamstress and Laundress {jcd/y) : 

The cabinet has gobbled all the menu. 

Carpenter {jumping upon the overturned table) : 

Comrades 1 

This is a knife plunged in our backs! 

Voices : And a fork too! 

MIKER: Comrades^ 

How^s this for you I 

One maw consumed before^ y 

But thirteen mouths swill more! f 

The republic 
Turned out a tsar, 

But it tarns out 

Itself to be a tsar with a full hundred mouthsv 
Clemenceau {picking hts teeth} : 

Don^'t get excited! 

To divide we*re dcbghted 
As we have promised. 

One man has got the doughnut; 

The next will get the doughnut*s hole; \ 

Aud so the whole 
Is just a democratic republic. 

Some one must have the small seeds; 


Merchant: 
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The IjNtxEAiff: 
Compromiser: 


The melon can't serve all neetb* 

We'I] show you the cbss conflict ! 

Again, 

Again the roof collapses from the flood 1 
Again, 

Again confusion and still more 
Uproar! 

Enough I 
Enough! 

Do not shed blood! 

Just listen^ please! 

This is beyond my powers! 

All that is very good— 

The commune and so forth— 

But centuries must pass before 
We see it on this earth. 

Comrades and iivorkingmen, 

Be at concord with the Qean! 

And hearken to an old man speak, 

A much-experienced Menshevik t 
Lijoyd George: At concord? 

But then I shall lose all my hoard 
Of capital. 

Of harmony no word! 


Soldier of tee 
Red Army: 
Compromiser : 


ni show you concord! 

Why, what a pickle for my mouth f 
Again besieged from north and south! 
{T/iP Unclean advuf^ce upon ike CleaKp) 


The Cleak: 
The Unclean 


Hold, citizens^ our policy decides— 

Come now, singe them on all four sides! 

We'U show them a real policy! 

Hold up your hands, you crew of robbers I 
You will remember long October 
The Twenty-fifth I * 

{The Unclean ei™ wiih the meap&iis dropped by the 

Clean while eating iheir They drive the Clean to ike stern, 

then threw them overboard. The heeh of the Clean in the mV* 

But the Merchant* on his way has snatched a slab of walrus Men/, 
wedges himself into a chest iw the corner. In another the Intelligent 
and the Lady find a refuge. 

* Of the date of the Bolshevik Re^'olution, accordiiig to the Julian 

calendar. 
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The CoMtaoMisea seises the Farm Hand by the arm and tries to 
pull kirn atvay from the other Unclean, sobbing bitterly tneanwhile.*) 
Farm Hand: Oh. what a little 

Idiot, drooling spittle 1 

This is a revolution, my good man, and not a dress 
parade. 

{The CoMFROj^isEH plunges his teHk the hand of the Farm 
Hand.) 

Blacksmith : What a temper! 

Just you watch! 

Tumble hinip lads^ 

Beneath the hatch I 


{They do so.) 
Chimnev 
Sweeper : t 


Farm Hand: 


The Unclean; 


Farm Hand: 
Blacksmith : 


He may choke down there 1 
His body's fat and fair* 

Just like a lady's. 

Why waste words? 

They are no loss. 

If they came tjack 
They'd nail us to a cross. 

We are too mild by half— 

Hurrah for Ararat 1 

True I 

Truel 

We or they ! 

Now ior the terror I 
G:imradeSp 

Kick overboard the bawlersl 
Come, ladSp why do you not rejoice ? 


Rejoice! 

{But the voices of the Unclean are stern; the Republic has consumed 
ihe very last supplies.) 


Baker: 


Farm Hand: 


Lampuchter; 


Fisherman ^ 


Rejoice! 

But haw you thought of bread and grain? 
Rejoice I 

How can we plant our meadows? 

Rejoice! 

There are no hetds, but the angry main I 
Nor can we fish; the nets are broken. 


* A reference to the effpfts of the moderate factions ta find support among the 
peasants. 

f Not mentioned in the list of characters; another relic of the ^"Flr^t Variant^' t 
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Chauffeue. : 

How can you cross those angry billows? 

If only it would dry up, fellows! 

Hunter: 

ChAUF FEUE : 

Alli 

Blacksmith : 

The ark begins to crack. 

A compass is the thing we lack 

Confusion and disorder! 

We must not stop when weVe not halfway over* 
Provisions from within the drowned 

We never can recover. 

Now for one thing we must by all means strive^ 
That ail of tis remaiu strong and alive 

Till we reach Ararat. 

Laundress: 

Suppose that storms beat on us* 

Suppose the sun may scorch uSp 

Suppose that famine loom— 

We‘n look straight in its eyes, 

Well feed on naught but ocean foauu 

But we're masters here, at home! 

To-day we'il eat a bit* 

To-morrovr well feel pain. 

In all the ark but two stale biscuits now remain^ 

Farm Hand: 

Hey! 

Comrades! 


Without a card give out no biscuits. 

(The Lady and the Ikt^ucent peep out from the earner chest. y 
Intelugent; Hark! 


Lady: 

The Unclean; 

They say: 

"Give biscuits"! 

And here we suffer cold and want and misery! 

So Iet*s support Soviet authority! (Cru'itjfj out.} 
What's this? 

Intelugent ; 

Men from beyond the grave? 

Nol No! 

Lady; 

Wc"re yours^ you see; 

Non-party men are we. 

We're from the comer chest; 

We're ready to maintain the power of the Soviets. 

I hate the sleek bourgeois* 

Rank rascals are they aU! 

I long have been e^cpecting 

That the bourgeoisie would falL 

Now if you will allow, 

I too will work with you; 
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On a madiine Til type 
Evien with one finger. 


Intelligent : And take me too 

With you. 

You need a specialist. 

Without some expert aid 
Youll always feel alraitL 
You will go down 
And drown. 

Blacksmith : We will not drown; 

Don\ croak I 
{Ta the Laoy.) 

Comrade, take a seat 1 

{To Intelligent.) 

Get down, you poor dead-beat. 

And wield a poker! 

ChAUF^UE: A body w^ithonit food 

Is an engine witliout wood^ 

Miner: I loo must now surrender; 

My belly's feeling tender. 

Soldier of the 

Red Army: To slay the Oean was not enough to do. 

We need some bread ; 

We need some wrater too. 

The Unclean ; Where can we flee? 

What can we do ? 

Seamstress: But God will never leave us to our fate. 

Let's fold our hands and simply wait. 
Hunteh: My muscles have grown thin 

From lack of food within* 

Seamstress (/ifteipmi?): 

What's that? 


Do you hear? 

Do you hear the music? 

Carpenter : That Antichrist related to us stories 

Of Ararat and Paradise^s glories* 
(Jumping up in o/urm, and pointing out to Jfffl.) 
Who's there^ fellows* 

Treading the billows 
And playing on his bones ? 


Chimney 

Sweeper: 


Quit! 
The sea 
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Is bare. 

What creature could appear 
To greet us ? 

Seoeuaker: It 

Is he 
Out there* 

Famine who comes to eat us* 

Farm Hanu: Wcllp let him rame! 

Here not a man w^ill fail us. 

Comrades, the foe attacks! 

Quick! 

Now all men to the dccl^l 
Famine will now assail us. 

{They run fomford, t^ttering^ arm^d with anyihmg that ih^y con pick 
up. It grmvs light. A pause.) 

All : Well, then come! 

What, not one? 

And again^ 

Again we shall survey the barren wmste of the main. 
Hunter: So you pray for a shadow in the fiery wastes of the 

desert; 

And dying* you fancy the hot sands are cool— 

A mirage, you poor fool I 

Chauffeur ( 6 er£?f«fj fearfully excited^ adjusts his glasses, looks outf 
and shouts to the Blacksmith) : 

There 

In the west-— 

Do you not see a little speck ? 

Blacksm ITH: W hy gaze ? 

You might as well pound up your specs 
Or hang them on your neck 

Chauffeur (ninj 0^, and cfim&r to the lookout with a spy¬ 

glass. In o moment his voice is heard, guhmng with joy) i 
Ararat 1 Ararat! Ararat! 

All {from every side) : 

Oh, how glad I am! 

How glad I am of that! 

{They snatch the spyglass from the Chauffeur and huddle together.) 
Carpenter: Where is it? 

Where? 

Blacksmith : There! 

You can see it 
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Carfenteh : 


Chauffeur: 


Carpenter : 
Chauffeur: 


What's that? 

It rises, 

Straightens, 

Approaches. 

Approaches? How you talk! 

Ararat is a mouutain that i^^t walk^ 

Rub your eyesl 

Rub them yourself 

And gaze I 

Yes, there comes 

A man of some sort. 

An old man with a cane* 


Seamstress 1 


Blacxsmith : 


Farm Hand: 


{A of 

Man : 


A young man with no cane. 

Aha, he walks the water like a lane! 

Now peal, ye joyful bells I 
The music rolls and swells! 

Tis he 

Who walked the sea 
Of Galilee. 

God has apples. 

Oranges, 

Cherries, 

And can bring spring seven times in a day ■ 

But from us only, us toilers, he*s turned away. 
Now he sends Christ to entrap us. 

We don't want him. 

Send off the tramp! 

Hungry men have no time to prsy^ 

Don't you stir. 

Or I'll strike you, I say. 

Hey I 

Who are you? 

lk$ most ordinary sort steps upon the froEcn deck,) 
Who am I? 

I am of no class. 

No nation. 

No race. 

I have seen thirty. 

Forty centuries pass. 

I am simply 

The Man of the Future. 

I have come to blow 
The furnaces of souls^ 
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Fot I know 

How hard is human life. 

Hearken I 
A new 
Sermon 

On the Mount! 

You await Ararats? 

There are no Ararats. 

None. 

You but dreamed of them* 

And if the uiountain 
Comes not to Mohainmed— 

Then damn it J 

Kot of Christas Paradise I cry to you* 

Where foolish fasters drink unsweetened teau 
But I cry of the true 
And earthly Heavens. 

Judge for yourselves: Is it Christ's Heaven* 

That hungry, paltry Heaven of the Gospel story? 

My Paradise has halls equipped most rarely. 

Where electricity will serve you fairly. 

In it the pleasant toil will not make hard your hands; 
Work blooms like roses in those blessed lands. 

There the bright sun effects such constant marvels 
That every step is through glad beds of flowers. 
Here the poor gardener must slave forever 
With frames of glass and soil mixed with manure* 
But in my Paradise* 

On roots of common radish 
Six times a year 
Ripe pineapples appear. 

All {in cAonu) iWe'U all go to that land! 

We've naught to lose! 

But win they let in such a sinful band? 

Mam: My Heaven is for all 

Except the poor in spirit^ 

Through strenuous fasts tturticd lunatics. 

A camel may pass through the needle's eye 
More easily 

Than such an elephant can come to me. 

To me the man 

Who's plunged a dagger calmly in his foe 
And gone upon his way with a blithe song I 
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Come* come, and look not back! 

You have the right to make 
Your dwellini: m my kingdom faifi 
Of Earth— 

And not of Heaven. 

Come all 

Who are not mere pack mules, 

All those cramped and confined! 

Know this: 

For such 

My Kingdom is designed 
Of Earth—and not of Heaven- 
All (fit cAcirK^);Isn't he laughing at the poor beggars! 

Where are they ? 

What lands do you beckon tis to? 

Man: Long is the road. 

We must pass through the clouds. 

All {m rAortw) :We"ll smash each cloud, each fogl 
Man : But if Hell upon Hell attacks? 

All (iff chorus) :We1i go there too! 

We'll never turn our backs. 

Lead us I 
Where is it? 

Man : Where ? 

You wish another man to tell you where! 

But it 
Is here* 

Beneath your hands. 

Where are your hands? 

You've folded them and know not what to do I 
You huddle like mere beggars. 

But you are rich. 

Behold! 

What wealth endrcltt you! 

How dares the wind sport with the ark! 

Away the crushing yoke of nature! 

You will live in warmth 
And lights 

Electricity youll force to move the waves. 

And if 

You are cast down beneath them, 

Then do not fear— 

The bottom of the sea 
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Is fair as any meadow- 
Our daily bread 
Is growing there— 

Sea coal. 

The wind may roar with the floods^ 

The walls of arks may split 
Your left hand and your right: 

Those two 
Will save you now. 

I"m done. 

Speak for yourselves. 
l*ve said my say. 

(He disappears. On the deck there is an atmosphere of bezvUderment 
and delight.) 

Shoemaker: Where is he? 

Blacksmith : I think he is in me. 

Farm Hand; I think that he 

Has also entered into me. 

Voices: Who is he. 

That spirit irresponsible and free? 


Who is 

Without a name? 

Who is he— 

Without a fatherland? 

Why did he come our way? 

What prophecies has he put forth to-day ? 

Though the fierce ocean's flood surrounds our dny 


Farm Hand: 
Voices: 


band. 

Fear not, my lads! 

We‘ll find the Promised Landl 
So after all there is a Paradise. 

And so to seek lor happiness is wise. 
That we may reach that goal sooner. 
Let every man now lift his hammer I 
Up with the axes I 
Straighten your ranks! 

No crooked line! 

The ark now cracks. 


Salvation is in discipline* 

^ Blacksmith hand an the shrouds) : 

The open gulf of the abyss bodes UL 
One path remains: 

Up on the shrouds! 
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Up through the cloiJd$! 

Forward 1 

{AU rush to the mast,) 

All (ifi chorus) : Forward through the sky I 
(Oii the shrouds ihclr batlh song peals forth,) 

All (iw chants) iHoy, up aloft! 

Up oit the shrouds! 

On through the clouds, 

Commissars of the seat 
On, commissars ol the sea! 

Shoemaker : There the victors may rest from the %ht and the fray* 

I f our feet ever tire, we'll make boots of the sky. 

All (tit chants) ; Though our feet may be bloody. 

We'll make boots of the sky* 

Carpenter: The firmament splits 

And the heavens are open. 

Up along stmbeams, 

By ladders of rainbows 1 
All : Up by the sunny steps^ 

Treading firm upon rainbows I 
Fishermans We need prophets no longer! 

Ourselves are from Nazareth 1 
We've done with all popes! 

Gimb the masts! 

Dutch the ropes! 

All (itt chonts) \ To the masts t 
To the masts I 
To the shrouds t 
To the shrouds 1 

{IVhile Hie fast of the Unclean w disappeartTigj the Lady and the 
Intelligent clamber up the skrauds after Aim, The Menshevik 
[Compromiser] stands for a moment, refteciing.) 

Compromiser: Whither are you bound? 

To the CcHumune? 

You're daft for such a distant goal to strive* 

{He leaks around. The ark cracks ominously.) 

Forward, comrades! 

Better go forward—and remain alive! 

(The Menshevik disappears. Finally the Merchant crawls oui of 
the comer chest, grinning.) 

Merchant : What idiots they are t 

The ark is worth four hundred millions. 

Minimum, 




r 




i 
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Even aa floLsain. 

Well, 

^ I'll specubte. 

What's that? 

It's breaking, 

Cracking. 

Save yourselves I 
WeVe sinking! 

Cbnitadcs! 

^ Comrades I 

Wait a minute! 

Comrades! 

Alone 1 perish on this spot 1 
This is past all expression! 

CoMPAOMiSEJt: Come on 1 Come on 1 

You too^ you know. 

May win a fat concession! 

ACT III 

HelL In the center of the ^age « a huge door; on it is the inscrip¬ 
tion: NO ADHITTANCE WITHOUT BEING ANNOUNCED, AboVC Ore bunks 
of smoky-yellow clouds, morked Puhgatoev.* 

Oit the sides of the stage stand Devil Watchmen. Two Devil 
CouEJERS exchange calls across the theatre. Low singing ij heard from 
behind the door, 

Chokus: 

i First CoifRiEE: 

Second 
COUBIEE : 

First Coukjee; 

Chorus ; 

Second 
Courier i 


*Thls detail is added frow the "First Variant” of the oripnal. 

fljterailT, “ihird eategoty of the supplies distributed during military com- 


We*re devibp devils, devils, devils! 

Upon the spits we ttim the sinful $ottls- 
Yes^ brother, damn it all! 

This is a scahby life I 

YeSp these last months IVe suffered grievous dole* 

I tell you> iCs a hole! f 

They hsve turned out those grafting cassocked priests ^ 
So now we have a crisis in supplies. 

We nadvebom in Hell are in disgrace. 

Now foreign gentledevils rule the place. 
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FrftSt CouRiEfi: 


Chohus : 

Fibst Courtee t 
Second 
Courier : 

Fiwt Coueieh: 


^‘Give this r they shout; 

^^Givethat!" 

That Abyssinian Negus is the worst 
His mug is black; 

His appetite would ttaek 

A pig- 

Alas, alas f Woe! Woel We groan 
Unfed! We^II croak here very soonl 
A devirs cheek was once like a watermelon- 

That^s true. 

But since the priests are gone^ we've naught i 
No sinners^ not a felon. 




Second 
Courier : 

First Courier : 

SECOND 

Couriers 


First Courier: 


Small portions here are brought t 
Most wretched rations! 

Devils were once as they should be. 
But new* disgusting to behold ^ 
That is, both bald 
And bobtailed! 

The day wtil come 
When we too will revoUt 
Raise heU! 


v/ 


Second 

Courier : Sb! 

I hear a bell! 

Both Couriers: We run full tilt (Tlify rtish urrojr the stage,} 

{The Watch question ike Couriers and, after making a brief 
report to headquarters^ throw open the door^ admitting Lloyd George, t 
CuEiTENCEAU. the pASHA, the German, the Priest, the Chinaman, 
the Negus, and numerous other dmils*} 

Lloyd George : Hey, you demons! 

Hey, you Satan's pets I 

Why do you catch no sinners in your nets? 

Priest {shaking his fst at the Couriers) : 

Have I toiled for you all my life so well. 

To feed on scanty rations down in HeU? 

Couriers (jrtitfcflfy) : 

Each of you should take a fork 
And set about the work 


Of catching sinners^ 


*The 3taRC defection b amplified ficm the or^rnaL 
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Shut up! 

Quit all 5 tich repartee! 

We are white devil$ of high degree. 

Not sparing sweaty 

Black devils must work ior the white 
With all their might 

Tbey^ve brought in their own sdiism. 

Among the devils too they have begun 
To start thdr class antagoEkism. 

Oh^ how you talk ! 

How prone to strife 1 
I^U stick you with a fork I 
You with a knife t 

His Majesty Beelzebub 

Would with his own faithful realm of Hell. 
Stand npl 
Attention I 

Each man must stand stoct-sdlli 
Beelzebue {coming in} i 

Demons and faithful subjects mine. 

No longer shall you peak and pine I 
Proclaim with Joyful cries, 

Out Lent is over! 

Here we have full supplies; 

Well live in clover! 

Flourish your tails on high I 

Full fifteen sinners now are coming from the boat. 
Priest (crossing Idmself) : 

Thank God! 

No longer shall I sing with a dry throat. 
Chinamak: They are a serioua lot. 

Though th^ arc sans cuhttes. 

Negus: Oh. I will gorge and swill. 

Until the devils all feel illt 
Lloyd Georges Now I my horns will whet 

They'll rue the day when I got wet. 

Beelzebub (ffl ih^ Couriees) : 

Make haste 

Each to his appointed place I 
With your field glasses there 
Look out and take care 


Clemenceau t 

Second 
Courier : 

Pasha: 

Master of 
Ceremonies: 

German t 
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That not a man of them contrive to e^pe! 

Or else you'll get a whack 
On the nape 
Of yonr neck I 

(The CouBiEJ^s, eqtdpped wiik field glasseSt run into the auditorium, 
iistening. The door fixes open,) 

First Courier: Just let 'em come nighj 
ni show ^eml 
I'll lower toy horns 
And raise my tail high I 

Second 

Courier: TU give "'em hell! Oo oo! 

First Courier : Their feathers I will pluck. 

I would not wish my foes such luck* 

I like juicy sitmers in ragout* 


Second 

Courier: 1 eat 'em plain 1 

1 need no cook 
Shi 


Do you hear f 
Tuk-tuk-tuk I 
Tuk-tuk-tuk I 

(He listens. The raekef of the Unclean is heard, as they snmh up 
the limbo of HelL) 

First Courier : Our boss 

Will burst for joy. 

Second 

Courier: Make 'em calm dowrip my boyl 

They must not raise such a hubbuk 

Go rtm and warn 

The staff of Lord Beekebuk 

(The First Courier runs off. Beeuzebue appears on high. He 
shades hxs eyes with Ms palm. AH the Devils erect.) 

Beelzebub himself of the news^ yells) \ 

Hey^ you! 

My devils I 

Bring on your kettles I 
Heap up the wood! 

Higher! 

Drier! 

Now hide behind the donds, and pay 
Heed, lest scHne may stray 
Away I 
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(TAc Devils hide ihemsetves. Front belmv are heard the words: 
"To the masts! To the imstsi To the shrouds! To the shroudsT 
The throng of the UiJCLEAN rttshcs in, awdf d ipiomi'iit later the Devils 
pOitr forth, their f»tchforks held ready for action,) 

Devils ; Oo-cm>^x}-oo-oo-oo-oo 1 

A-a-a-A-a-a-ah [ 

Blacksmith (to ihe Skamstr^s. hughtng and pointing to the nearest 
of the Devils) : 

Old acquaintances! 

How do you like that rabble ? 

We've settled those who had no hom&j 
Now with the horn^ we shall have no trouble. 

(The uproar begins to groio tiresoine. The Unclean 
The Unclean : Sli-h-h-h 1 

(The Devils tose their nerve and becofne 
The Unclean: Is thb Hell? 

Devils (kesitatingiy ): 

K Y-y-ycs. 

'T Fabu Hand {pointittg upward, to Purgatory ): 

Comrades, 

We must not pause! 

There is the path that vife must go by. 

Beelzebub; Ah ha! 

Devils to the fore ! 

Let them not enter Purgatory! 

Faru Hans: Listen! 

What is this poor story? 

Blacksuitb (W Beelzebub) : 

Quit all that! 

% Beelzebub («n an injured tone ): 

What! Quit, you say? 

BLACKSidim: Yes, certainiy. 

For shame! 

Is this ycoir game? 

Aft ancient devil, you I 
And gray-haired, too! 

And yet you think to scare us sol 
The iron smelting works 
You've never visited, I know, 

Beelzebub : 

I've never been inside your foundry! 

Blacksuith; That’s it, you seel 

That vrould have made 
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You shed 
Your fur 
Soon enough. 

You live here now 
Like any dude; 

So fat and fairp 
And yet so rude 
And rough* 

Beelzebub; Much I am fat and fair! 

rU show you rude and rough I 
Quit your prating I 
Mount the grating ! 

Bakeb ; Do tell! 

You think to scare us wdll 
It makes me laugh, I vow! 

Now 

At home in old Moscow, 

You knoWi 

They'd pay high for your woodp 
They would 1 

We have chilblains from the ooldp 
But you, my host* 

Are warm as toast. 

It's blessed to be baked here! 

We could go naked here. 

Beelzebub: Jest not nor dissembleJ 

But tremble 
For your souls, for 
Well stifle you with sulphur] 

Bx-ACKSidriH (ffrmnng angry) : 

You brag like hell! 

What have you here ?— 

A bit of sulphur smell. 

At home when they send poisonous gas around^ 
Theu all the plain grows gray with overcoats: 
A whole division topples to the ground, 
Beelzebub: I tell yoUp dread that iroa pot. 

Red-hot t 

Those prongs will stick through you 
Before you can say, "’Bool" 

Fahm Haku {beside himself ): 

Why do you boast of rusty prongs? 

Your silly Hell is honey to our wrongs! 
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Devils : 

II^Farm Hand: 


During the War 
) On an attack 

Machine-gun fire 

Would mow down three men out of four, 

(The EteviLS prick ttp their ears.) 

Beelzebub {(ryiciiy fo »Mn'«faiw discipfiffe) : 

Why stand you so 
With staring eyes? 

Perhaps all that he says ia lies. 

Fasu Hand {^rowing f urious ): 

I lie? 

You just here 
And guard your dens— 

But think of men’s, 

You devils I 
Just let me speak— 

Silence I 

—of our earthly woet 
Why should Bedzebub alarm us so? 

With a pitchfork he rambles throughout HelL 
But for a moment 1 witl tell 
Of earth. 

Do you know, devils, the meaning of blockade? 

The English tanks besiege the workingmen, 

And capital's armies and ships have made 
The Workingmen’s Republic gasp for breath. 

At least no children and no righteous men are here; 
No tortures from your gridirons they need fear. 

But among us they too I 
No, devils, among you 
Men live a happier life! 

Like any savage Turk, you take 
And set a sinner on a stake; 

But we have our machines, 

And we have our kultur^ 

And strife. 

Voice {from the throng of Devils) : 

Hear I Heart 

It Farm Hand; What if you do drink blood 1 
^ It's tasteless raw t 

*1^ If I had time Td guide yon to a mill 

Where they distill 

It into chocolate for the bourgeois to swill. 
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Voice (^frcm fh^ throng of D£vit*s) : 

Whe-c-ew t 
Honest ? 

FAitM Hand: And if you saw a slave from the English colonies. 

You devils would disperse with wails and cries* 

They skin the niggers. 

And the>' tan their hides. 

To bind their precious bewks for London sales- 
You stick nails in the car* 

But that* dear sirs, is mild I 

They force swine's bristles underneath the nails. 

Go gaze upon the soldiers in the trenches I 
Compared to them your martyr's but a loafer 
Upon a sofa. 

Voice (/rem tht throng of Devils) : 

Enough! 

Our hair's erect with terror 1 
These stories make us sdEe. 

Faam Hand : You think to scare us 
With your bonfires 
And your steel wires ? 

You think that you are devils? 

Playful pups* naught else I 
Have you been torn in half by factory belts? 
Beelzebub o^ac^): 

Well now I 

They come intu a house that is not theirs 
And try to infect us with their new ideas* 

PaiEST Beelzebub) ; 

Tell 'em. 

Tell 'em about our hellish furnace. 

Beelzebub; I spoke of it. 

They will not listen* 

I cannot polish our rough surface I 
Farm Hand {^dvandng ol him)i 

Why do you gnash your fangs only at feeble men? 
Beelzebub: What are you kicking at? Be civil I 

A devil, sirs, must always be a devil 1 
CoMFRoaiisEK {trying to calm down the Devils and ihe Unclean) 
Oh, Lord! 

Mote trouble coming I 
Can I not pacify ynu? 

Will not two revolutions satisfy you? 
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(To Devils,) 


My comrades from the ocean, 

Here do not raise another such commotion I 


Have you no better food? 

Such grub 
Is not for youl 
That is the rub! 

(To the Ukoean.) 

And you too are a healthy lot 
p If you will not concede a jot! 

You see Beelzebub is old, 

A venerable devil. 

Cease every wrangling word I 
Establish sweet concord! 

BEEttasBUB: Oh, you poor toady I 

Farm Hanh: Oh, you tricky fox! 

(Both factions pommel the Compkomiser.) 

. CoMPROMisEK (appealing to the audience) : 

£ Citizens I 

1 never have had justice in my Ufel 
I summon them to lay aside 
Their strife. 

And all I get is thumps from either side. 

Beelzebub (jodiy, to ike Unclean): 

I would invite you to my private tabic. 

To dine with me wi thin; 

But I carniot be very hospitable— 

I’ve only bones and skin. 

You know yourselves what men are like of late; 
When roasted, you can't see ’em on the plate. 

'' The other day they brought a workman here, 

A cesspool worker, he! 

So can’t you understand ? 

We’ve naught to feed your band! 

Farm Hand to the Ukcleah, who hove long been 

waiting impatiently ): 

Let him gt> to his devils t 
Come on, comrades! 

(The Unclean start forward; Beei^ebub catches at the last of 
^Jh em,) 

JPBeeujebtjb ; A happy journey 1 

Call again 1 

I am a devil of saeoir ftdre. 
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Arrange your business then— 

And pray incite me there 1 
I win be head commissar 
Of the fuel commissariat. 

Here we sit and starve, you see. 

For five days in a row; 

And vre dmls ha%^ep you know, 

A devilish appetite. 

{The Unclean move omvafd dnd uptmrd. The clouds are shat¬ 
tered by their blows. Darkness. From the darkness and the fragments^ ' 
of the abandoned stage emerges the folloiotng scene^ Meanwhile ike 
song of the Unclean resounds through Hell,} 

Blacks UJTH : Break through with yotir bodies the hot 

And heavy doors of Helll 
Tear Purgatory into shreds t 
Forward, my lads! 

Fear not! 

All {in chorus) : Purgatory into fragments! » 

Strike bard! 

Fear not! 

Mines : Forward! 

We'll teach our bodies to do without rest 
Higher! 

Aspire 1 
Close ranks! 

Storm the banks 
Of clouds! 

All {in chorus) : Higher! 

Tread the banks i 

Of clouds! . ' 

Ladv {suddenly making her appearance and thromng herself an the 
bosom of Beelzebub) : 

My dear Beelzebub I 

My darling tootsey-wootsey t 

My father dear I 

Let not a lady perish here 

Alone! 

Let me go! 

Let me go to my own! 

Let me go^ dear, to your hall. 

For these Unclean appall 
My very soul 1 


i 
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Beelzebus : AU tight. 

■ I offer shelter. 

Pray enter 1 
Be happy quite^ 

Madame. 

(H0 poirtis to the door, front ivkkh t« an tnstont two Devils kap 
fo^h with pitctiforUs and drag away the Lady. Beelzebub ratj /iif 

hands,) 

^Beelzebub: There’s nnr to damn! 

She’s a deserter. 

We shall delight 
To eat for dessert her. 


ACT IV 


Paradise. Chads are /H'/rrf iiAo» chuds. A general whitvli hflt per- 
PtiMfodes the scene. In the very center the ifl/iofrifflHlJ of Paradise are 
^seated on the ntasses of clouds. Metuusel.sh is detwering an omUon, 


Methuselah : Most saintly I i. ■ l i i 

Go polish up our relics bnghtly 1 
Go clean your holy days right up 1 
For Gabriel announces to us 
There advance here to uS 
More than a dozen ol the righteous. 

Most saintly! 

Receive them in your midst! 

Hunger plays with them as cats with nuce. 
k They are sick of Hell. 

They will be here in a trice. 

Inhabitants of Paradise {with dignity ): 

We see at once that they must be most worthy men. 

We will bid them in. 

We will welcome them by all means. 

Methuselah : So wc must set the table. 

And meet them at the door. 

We must receive them in most solenn style. 



Inhabitants 
OF Paradise: 

Methuselah : 
All; 


You are the eldest here: so be 
The master of the ceremony. 

I am not able— 

No no ! 

You’U do! 
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Methuselah (bows and goes to wake arrangements at the table. 
arranges the Saints w their flaces ); \ 


Angel: 
Methuselah : 

ChrysostoiTip pray stand here. 

Meanwhile you may prepare 

An eloquent toast of greeting 
!n some such style as this: 

'"We greet you all, and so does Christ” 

You know the way^ so care 

For it yourself. r 

Come here* Tolstoy 1 So, so! 

Your mien is fine and decorative; 

Stand as you have been standing. 

You here, Jean Jacques Rousseau! 

Now dress your ranks and stand in state, 

While I shil contemplate 

Our ceremonial table.— 

Have you begun 'd 

To milk the clouds, my son? 

1 have. 

When you have done. 

Just set it on the board 

Then you may carve 

One little tiny bit of cloud 

For each of this our saintly crowd 

It is not food that makes 

Saints : 

Us blessed fathers comfortable^ 

But discourse edifying to the soul^ 

Flowing across the table. ( 

Well, ■ 

Have they not yet been sighted? 

One cloud's edge is suspiciously inflated. 

They cornel They come! They come upon their 
way 1 

Can these be they? 

They come to Paradise, but look 

Like chimney sweepers caked with soot 

We*U wash their faces. 

Well, saints, it seems, may be of various sorts and 


races. 

(Shouts rise from below,} 

The Unclean: Let the guns roar. 

The cannons bellovr! 

Wc for onrsdves are Christ and savior 
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Methuselah t 


. Angels ; 
Methuselah : 


Methuselah * 


{The Unclean rtuft breokhiff through the doud of ike floor,} 
Unclean (m chorus): 

U^hl What a bearded throng! 

Full three hundred strong! 

Come ini Come in! 

Come in to our peaceful abode 1 

Voice of an Angel; 

They have let in a madcap brood! 

How do! How do 1 
Good day to youl 
Now then, Chrysostom ! 

Speak your toast of welcome 1 
The Unclean i Send old Cho^stom down to Hell! Is 
There nothing for our bellies? 

We cannot hear orations 
Until we get some rations. 

_ Padencep brethren! 

•v At once, without delay^ 

Sr Your hunger well allay. 

{He leads the Unclean to the spot where on the t<^le of chuds 
ore spread forth doud niilk and chnd bread,) 

Carpenter : I’m tired with my march* 

Could I not have a chair ? 

NOp sir^ not here! 

There are none in Paradise. 

You might some way devise 
To ease our wonder-worker 
Over there. 

(Pointing to Mines.) 

' See how he stoops! 

Miner: Don't call me names! 

The main thing is to repair 
Our vigor when it droops. 

(The Unclean apply themsehes to the cups and crusts. At first 
they are startled; then, ia great disctHttent. they fiing (may all the 
fiutHiHery.) 

Methuselah : Well, have you had a taste? 

Carfentes (threateitingSy '): 

It’s not to our own taste I 
Ts there nothing more substantial here? 

Can incorporeal creatures bathe in wine or beer ? 
Have we b«n waiting for such damned poor fare! 
Humbly we perish, perish there 


Methuselah 
Carpentee : 


"ll 


Methuselah : 
The Unclhah: 
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Below 1 

If men but knew that such are your devices! 

Why, we ourselves can show 
A million of sudi paradises I 

Methuselah (pointing to 0 Saint at whom the Blacksssith has been 


yelling) x 


Fisherman r 


Do not yeti! That is most impotite. 

He is quite 

Of archangelic station. 

You'd better answer straight! 

Can your archangels not serve up 
For us some cabbage soup? 

Voices of the Unclean; 

We had no such idea of Heaven a$ this I 
A pe n! 

A veritable den 1 
Not a fit Paradise for men J 
Wellp my darlingSp 

We have attained the abode of blessed souls! 
I tell yoUp it"s the worst of holes I 
Do you do nothing but sit here on high? 


Hunter: 


CnAUFFEUE! 
Shoemaker : 


Servant: 
Farm Hand! 
One of the 
Angels : 




Servant: 


Not exactly.— Why, 

Oft we descend to earth^s hard soil 
And visit there a righteous brother or a stster. 

Then we return, when we have poured our predous 
oiL 

So you let those white clouds wear oflf your plumes ? 
What freaks you aret 

You might have elevators to your rooms* ' 

Second Angel: Then we embroider Mr and broad 
Upon the clouds the letters I H S— 

Initials of our Lord. 

You'd better far 
Be munching sunflower seeds^— * 

Provincials that you are. 

And rank hayseeds! 

I wish they’d visit me upon the wih t 
rd cure those loafers of their sloth. 

They sing down there below; 

*"The bonds are broken and the tyrants faU!" 


Servant: 


Farm Hand: 


/ 


* Tbc peamits and pop com of the Ru^ian peasants. 
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And when they get to work, 

Kot even your lofty station wiU aid you here at ail. 
Seamstress: It’s just like Petersburg: 

People packed up tight. 

And victuals eaten up quite. 


One of the 
Unclean : 


Methuselah : 




A dull life this of yours! 

Most terribly it bores! 

There is no help for it I Such are our occupations. 
Of course 

Evert Paradise would benefit by alterations. 
Intelligent f^fooks fifst at Eev Tolstoy, then of Rousseau, He 

addresses the iatler): 

Continually I gaze with all my eyes 

At you 

And at Lev Nikolayevich. 

Your features well I know 1 
You? 

Aren't you Jean Jacques Rousseau? 

Ah! 

Permit me to impart 

What joy now floods my heart t 

•Twas you that wrote of liberty. 

Equality, fraternity? 

You wrote The Social Contractf 
Just think! 

Since I was a mere boy 

I’ve known your books by rote— 

Every word you wrote! 

I Let me express my deepest reverence, 

For my sincerest pleasures 
Are reading llber^ scntimcnls: 

Your writings ate my treasures I 
I never will go hence. 

These coarse Unclean may go their ways, 

But 1 shall venture to remain. 

Yet not for long will I detain 
You with my words of praise. 

Your Social Contract says— 

How can rve get out of here? 

Ask Gabriel. 

But which might Gabriel be? 

They're all alike to me! 


Farm Hand: 
Methuselah ; 
Farm Hand: 
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MstHUSELAH {proudly stroking his beard): 

Oh, don't say that! 

There are distinctions. 

For insfanccp if the b^d be long—as thus. 

The Unclean ; Why waste talk I 

Smash the whole thing! 

This institution don't belong to tis. 
CoMPaoMiSEfir Hush! Hushl 
Comrades^ agree, 

And quit your clashes! 

Let there arise no difFexoioe of classes! 

{To the Angels.) 

Look! 

Each is a strapping lad! 

Were I 

In your own drcumstances^ 

Then I should be most happy. 

The best part of society 
Is the proletariat t 
{To Uncizean.) 

You too are a most dull conglomeration 1 
Consider his high station I 
{Pointing to Methuselah.) 

This is no Vrangel—* 

But an angel t 

Methuselah: Agree with him! 

May God prevent it! 

ELACKsafiTH: Agree with yon! 

You are demented! 

(Both parties pommel the Cohfeomisejl) 

CbupaoMisER (weeping): 

You offer pleasant words and tasty. 

And the result is something nasty t 
Again I get it from both sides! 

Ugh! 

One more attempt at harmony 
Will be the very death of me I 
Farm Hanu : To the Promised Land! 

Seek it beyond this Paradise! 

March on! 

With our strong tread we'll overturn 


* S« note on page 813. 
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And spurn 
Thj$ Paradise! 

All (tfifAijmj) : We’ll End it though we overturn 
The universe I 

Methuselah (^gasitig at the deitraciiint v/rougUt in Paradise by the 
Unclear, he wails i'h despairing tones) i 
Help! 

Catch them! 

^ Hold them I 

May lightning and the Lord of Hosts consume them 1 
(With a terrific peat of thunder the Lord of Hcsts himself appears ^ 
in the elands, holding <i bundle of thunderbolts i'h htj hand,) 1 

Lord of Hosts : I'll crush you with my bolts of thunder I | 

Soldier of the Red Armv (reproachfully): I 

Like kids who blunder. 

They've gone and told mamma. , 

I (His face contorted, seeing a fracas of untold diwensioHS approach- | 
ing. the Compromise® jfartJ to whimper.) 

Compromiser: Oof I 
Woof! 

Dear me, i see 

The Lord appear before me t 


’l 



I tremble! 
r fall flat I 

My legs are weak beneath me I 
(To the Uncl^n.) 

Collect your wits! 

Agree! 

Can you make good your boasts 
Against the Lord of Hosts! 

Lord of Host^ (shaking his fisi at the Compromiser) : 

If I were not all-inertrifyl and peaceful, 
rd give you of such harmony a fisEfulI 

Blacksmith: Wen 

Workmen, here 
To compromise with God? 

Your harmony will cost you dear I 
(T/iey thump the Compromiser.) 

Compromiser {tearfutly^^ ypt respect) : 

My principles begin to tamistu 
What fists you have! 

If much more I compromise, 

I'll lose my menshevikish \rarnish. 
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Locomotive Encineeb (points to the Lord of who u brandish¬ 

ing the arrows of his lightnings, but does care to use them, for 
fear of striking Methuselah or Others of his company.) 

Now we must snatch away God's lightnings [ 

Grab "em! To ua 

Theyll be of use 

For our 

Electric power I 

Such valuable thunder must 

Not go to waste! 

(Tft^ Unclean ihenisetves on the Lord of Hosts and snatch 

atvay hts iightnings.) 

Lord of Hosts (sadly) i 

They've plucked me bare 
Of down and hair! 

Methuselah : Now what remaim for us to chastise sinners with? 

(The Unclean, carrying the lightnirigs, mount upward, siaashing 
Paradise as they proceed on their way.) 

Blacksmith: The dawn is breaking fast. 

Onward I Rise 
To our true Paradise! 

There we will break our fast 

(However^ when,, treading over the fragments, they have reached 
the summit, the Seamstress interrupts the Blacksmith.) 

Seam STRESS t But^ tell me, what is there before us. 

To stiU the hunger pangs that gnaw us I 
Laundress (lufarify) : 

We breaks we break* we break 
These douds! 

Is It not time to pass by these defiles I 
Shall we not soon iviih dew 
Wash off the dirt that now 
Defiles our weary bodies here below? 

Other Voices: Where is our way? 

Shall we not be once more in Hell? 

They've duped us! 

Duped us well I 
What will come next? 

The more we toil, the worse weVe vextl 
Voice (after a moment of reflection} : 

Forward the chimney sweep! 

Our spy will take a peepl 

(From the darkness of the fragments of Paradise a new scene rises. 
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The CoMpaoMism, deep in meditation, separates from the Uncleak, 
fi u'ho stUt pTQ^eed forward.) 

J Coupkomiser: They've g<one through Hdl, 

And then through Paradise, 

And still they rise. 

But shall not I at least turn back? 

That angel brood 
Arc after all a good 
And compromising pack 
r Of fellows. 

Let those Unclean proceed, if they’re not lazy; 
{Waves fctf ftniM# after the Unclean os they depart.) 

But I'll return 
To Lev Tolstoy* 

He’s an aristocrat without alloy. 

And civil! 

m practice non-resistance now 
To evil.* 


ACT V 


The Land of Fragments f 


Blacksmith i 


Lamplighter : 


^ Seamstress: 
(They survey 
Shamstsess x 
Soldier of the 
Red Army; 

Shoemaker: 
Farm Hano; 
Lamplighter : 

A 


Hey 1 

Why have you stopped? 

G«t out 

No passing by! 

Mountains heaped ^long the read. 

To travd such a highway weVe not fitted. 

E>uring three years what rubbish has accumulatei 
the fragfnents ^) 

See! A bit of our Own arkl 

The relies of the dark 
N^us of Abyssinia. 

Morsels of Paradise. 

A shard of HeU^ 

Well, weU 1 

What can we do to-day? 

We surely can't go on! 

And we've no place to sit us down. 


S« Introdnctioup pa^ta 12; ij- 


fNo such heading ii^ original 
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Blacksmiths What shall we do^ you say! 

Whyj we must dear the way t 
FA£tM HAtro: So we need not deliberale, 

Cotnradep we must organise 
And set to workp not prate. 

SoLoiEit OF THE Red Asmy {wilti dignity): 

Organization is of various sorts* 

At first, if we are wise, it 
Is necessary to decide 
What must be done— 

And then take our organization 
And revise it. 

Miner vexation): 

A wise man, as I live t 
What bright advice you givel 
Revision is all tommyrot! 

We need commanders to instruct us what 
We need to do. 

Laundress {with a teasing oir) : 

Commanders! 

Are you duffers! 

We need buffers I* 

{The Unclean crowd together^ scolding at one another.) 
Hunter: I think 

All these reforms 

Are not according to the Marxian forms* 

I must support 

A program of a radically different sort. 

It is my wish to aid our toiling Russians 
To break the bonds of poverty and famine. 

Farm Hanh (hopdessty) : 

Now they have started on their old discussions! 
Blacksmith {separating those advancing to the fray ): 
Comrades, 

Quit all this talking and disunion 1 
We here are no trade union. 

Locomotive 

Esci^'eer: Buffers[ Hark! Hark! 

Her talk is all beside the mark. 

The laundress" breasts are buffers! 


*Thc reference is probablv to buffer slates; the laundress uses a catchword 
without understanding its meaning. 
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But th« poor locomotive has no wheels 


And much less buffers! 


Bt^ACKSMiTB : We drown in words 


And reach no fords. 
Leave newspaper talk 
And set to work! 
Forward! 

Why float 

On streams of debate? 
The spade let us ply 
And make the dirt fly! 


Aix {in chorus^ as they dear away the fragmenis) i 


Now then! 

One blow! 

And then two I 
Why count! 

One stroke! 

And then morel 


Co 5 C?ROMiS£B (^appearing froin a claud marked Berlin) : * 


OK! oh! oh! 

Comrades I 
Quit your work! 

You all will understand 

I counsel naught that has not been weU planned. 
From my own Paradise beyond the border 
I can mkke projects m most perfect order* 

Quit working, my good comrades 1 
Fr<™ all this no results will come. lads. 

Agree with me! * . * 



SLhACKSMITh; You've stuck out 


Your phiz. 

Look out 

Lest all of a sudden my hammer may whiz 
Against your brow I 


Com promiser : O w I 

{In a trice he shute up the daad^} 
Miner {pausing with his maiiack raised): 


Comrades, 

Hearken 

To those wailing cries! 

Some one is crushed by the fragments 


• A TcUrtncc to the Sadatist Heretd, published in Bcrlm. 
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And dies I 
Rush to his call 
One and all. 

the coticlusiQn of bis speech iili dig jvitk tenfold strettgth, 
from the chuds oppear a Locomotive and o Steamboat.) 
Locomotive : Hey! 

Hark to the groan of the locomotive! 

Let me live! 

1 cannot raise steam! 

Give me black bread 
From the Donl * 

On! 

Let me be fed I 


\ 


and 


Locomotive 
Engineer : 


Steamboat: 


Nol 

No death for you! 

No# friend most true! 

Have hope! 

In the depths of the earth we will grope: 

Coal we will bring to you. 

Which will give wings to youl 
Oh t oh! oh! 

Give me to drink from the springs and the river! 
With holes in my sides I now shiver I 
And lead me to the docks! 

Give me but oil from Baku! 

Oo 1 00! 00 1 
Hey, comrades. 

Follow me! 

Why do you stand, 

Hand rested upon hand? 

For Hsal beneath the earth 1 
For oil! 

The wells of oil 

Will well reward out toil! 

Ai*l (ffi fAowr) : Raise the spade I 
Wield it wdl! 

Strike# be not afraid! 

Drive the drill! 

Back! 

Why do your hammers ring? 


Miner: 


Confusion ; f 


i 


♦The ^eat coal barin of Rusda. 
t Not idciitioned in the list of characters. 
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Back! Who can contend with me I 
With Confusion 1 
Here I reign— 

Empress Confusion t 
1 eat the locomotives. 

Machines do I devour. 

When I blow, 

1 bbw away a factory like smoke. 

When I but look. 

The foundry will not strike a stroke. 

1 gnaw— 

The railway train will run no more. 

The city writhes with hunger 
And with coldj 
The village dies with cold 
And lack of food 
Back I 

I hate courageous toil. 

Backl 

All your endeavors I will spoil. 

To me my host, gharpers and slackers 1 
To me nyr faithful horde of speculators! 
(Coi^FtrsiON^s "Aorf" fiocks about her^} 

Host (i« cAanij): 

Back 1 

Why do your hammers ring? 

Back! 

Who can contend with herl 
With Confusion I 

Co If FUSION: Bow down 1 1 am Confusion, empress mighty I 

Your throats with himger I will strangle tightly. 
Blacksmith: Quit!— 

Hit 

The empress with a hammer I 
To arms! 

Miner Confusion and her artwy of profitieT's) : 

Seize the coal! 

And seise those rogues as well^ 

You long enough have ridden on top.* 

Now we'll drive you all to work! 


* Refers to stolen rides on top ot railway cars, by ^*booil^ers*’ with sacks of 
goods. 
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BlaCKSUITE] : Qitch the sbarpers! 

Down with the slackers! 

All to work! 

Work dll you drop! 

{The Unclsan move formrds Confustok’s witkdfaws.) 

Miner in under Confusion) : 

Beneath Confusion shall we lower 
Our heads? 

Comrades, 

Come, undermine her power! 

Capture the trenches of the mines 1 
Faeh Haho ; Our battle lines are furrows in the field 1 
Farm Hand 


1 




and Miner: Our antis 

Are bread and coal I 

Blacksmith {ilays Confusion. The end of hvs speech is spoken 
over her corpse^) 

Hurrah I f, 

They Ve fled 1 
Confusion yields to us! 

One more* 

One more great stroke remains for us. 

She*s past and gone. 

Enough 1 
Come on! 

Descend! 


Open is now the way* 

The door into the future. 

{He points to ^he open shoft of the wimf.) 

There 1 
Advance! 

Drive gallery on gallery t 
Sing: 

"This will be our final conflict: 

Let each stand at his place T* 

(They enter the shaft. Their voices die mmy in the distance.) 
Miner out a truck of coed) : 

Here is the first 
From the Moscow luin^ 

Locomotive : Thanks 1 

Tm ghd! 


*FrctfD The Inimuiiion^L 
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My boiler works, 
me up! 

Locomotive Engineeh {rotlmg in a cask af crud ^ oH } i 
From Bakul 
Receive our gift! 

Steamboat: Ready* 

In my side 
No hole is left* 

Miner (^ih another iniri): 

More has come on 
From the basin of the Don- 
Locomotive : * Thanks! 

Now I^Q summon steam. 

Locomotive Encjneeh (iviVA : 

Another tank we’ve brought for you. 


Stea mbo at : Thanks: 


Now my connectiiig rods can go* 
Locomotive Engineer (wifA djinYArr cask ): 

One present more from Ukhta, 
Miner unotfter truck ) : 

And this from the Ural* 

Steamboat and 

Locomotive: Now we revive. 

Hurrah, sill 


Locomotive: My wheels are moving. 

Steamboat: I am alive. 

Straight%vay the rivers 1*11 be roving. 

{From the mouths of the shafts the Unclean run forth and rusk 


to embrace one aHother^} 

Locomotive Encinber (to Miner): 

I will help you! 

Miner (to Locomotive Engineer) : 

I will help you! 
ni help you both 1 
m help you both 1 


Blacksmith : 
Laundress: 
Soldier of the 
Red Army: 
Seamstress : 
Hunter: 
Miner: 


Eirtraordinary! 

Beyond belief! 

Fantastic news! 

Look there beyond the 


farthest height 1 


* ’^Steamboat" in the ori^utaL 
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Miner and Locomotive Engjkbes: 


Miner; 
Locomotive 
Engineer ; 

Miner; 


There's soiuething there! 

Tm drilling my last hole^ 

And I— 

This is the last cask that I iieed to miL 
r hear 


Far^ far away . . . 

Locomotive 
Engineer; 1 see 


Miner; 


Locomotive 
Engineer j 


Soldier of tbe 
Red Arm v: 


Locomotivti; 

Steamboat! 

Locomotive 

Engineer; 


Far* far away . , . 

Almost beyond my vision * * . 
i hear a song^ 

Rtunbling of wheels^ 

The peaceful breath of factories* 

I see the sun. 

The early dawn i$ fair, 

A dty must be there. 

I think that victory is ours. 

I think we are 

Before the door 

That opens to the bowers 

Of our true Paradise of plenty^ 

The locomotive's ready. 

The steamboat's ready too* 

Set forth^ now, all of you. 


With their aid 

Well msh into the future, 

Undismayed! 

Soldier of the Red Army tkc cab of the Locomotive; 

he is foU&wed by the others , some to the Locomotive, others to tt ^ 
Steamboat) : The path is plain, 

Level and clean. 

Now be the first there I 
Forwardp engineer I 
To the waves 1 
To the rails! 

Earned by hard toil. 

It is at hand— 

The future's jcyous land, 
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A home for usl 
Fly over space 

On the wings of the machines I 
OiJy they 
Arc the ys^y 

To the future's happiness 1 
Step after step* 

Mount aloft! 

All {repeating after him in chorus ) : 

Forward I 

On the wings of the machines! 


ACT VT 



The Promised Land. A huge gate. From behind certain projecting 
Cartiers are dimly visible the streets and sqmres of earthiy seUlements. 
Over the gate are seen roiwimu and the fiozaerdike rmfs of huge 
structures. At the gate is a Lookout* nvJio by to the 

Uncuean as they clafnber upward. 




Miner: 

ComradeSi this way t 

Come here! 

Now disembark! 

(The Uncucan ascend; and, tremendously astonished, gase 

gate.) 

Miner: 

Marvels appear! 

Carpenter; 

But this seems like Ivanovo-Voznesensk!* 
Can there be marvels there t 

Servant: 

How can we trust such rogues, pray tell me! 

Blacksmith : 

This is not Voznesensk— 

I tell you. Ah, 

It is Marseilles) 

Shoemaker: 

I think it's Shuya^f 

Chauffeur: 

Not Shuya, not at all 1 

Ifs Manchester. 

Locomotive 

Engineer: 

Aren't you ashamed to talk $uch nonsense f 

No Manchester is this! 

It is jnst Moscow. 

Why are you all blind? 

There, see, is the Tverskaya, 


•A factory town m Rimta- 


fAtio a Caetary town in Russia. 
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And there the Sadovaya, 

And there the theatre 
Of the Rcsefeser.* 

FAJtM Sawd: Whether it's Shuya, Manchester, or Moscow, 
It oiatters not. 

The Important thing is now 
That once again we are on earth, 

Once more on our own grontid. 

All: Rottnd is the damned old earth: 

Oh, it is round! 

Laundress: The earth, hut changed! 

I think 

That for the earth 
There^s too small stink 
Of slops! 

Servant: What's that in the air that floats? 

Fragrance of apricots! 

Shoeuaezr: Whatl In Shuya 

Can apricots appear? 

And yet it is the autumn of the year» 

(Tkey tmre h^ads. The rainbo^v diisffles their ejwL) 

SOLDIHB OF THE 

Rzn Army : Hey, lamplighter. 

You have a ladder! 

■ Otmb 

And take a look 1 








Lampliohtrr (cftj'fffrj mui stops ui stupefaction. He con do nothing 
but : 

WeVe fools! Just fools! ^ - 

SOLIHEEOFTEE 1 

Red Army: But tdl us!— 

He's gating like a goose upon the lightning E— 

Tell us. 

You owl! 

Lam plichter : I can't! 

Tight is my tongue! 

Give me, 

Give me a tongue sixty miles long! 

A tongue that^s bright f 

And white f ^ 

As the sun's rays! 


■* That is, RSFSR* the mitiali of ^Riassiaa SociftUst Fednated Soviet Hepablic-^ 
Tbc Tversiaya Sadovaya are streets in Mosci^w. 
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if 

That hangs not like a rag, 

But waga 

And peals forth hke a lyrel 

And let that torque 

Be swung 

By jewders of oratpryp 

That words may fly forth from my mouth 
Like nightingales 

Of fairy tales I . . . 

But what's the uset 

Even then 1 could not tell a bit 

Of it! 

Buildings a hundred stories high 

Cover the earth 1 

Between those houses 

Hang graceful bridges! 

Under the houses 


Are all things that man eats» 

Piled mountain hight 

Over the bridges 

Long rows of swift trains ply I 

All (t« : 

Lamflichter: 

; Whole rows of trains? 

Yes, rows of trains! 

The Lamps 

Glow with electric eyest 

Into those eyes 

Motors a miltionfold 

1 

More powerful than ours 

Pour forth their powers 

And radiant streams! 

AU the earth shines 

And gleams 1 


All. (incAjjrtu); Shines? 


Lampuchtes; 
Soldier of the 
Red Army: 

Yes> shines r 

YouVe worked on them yourselves. 

Locomotive 
Enoineer : 

Why is he 30 surprised ? 

We"ve worked, I know„ 

But this is past bdieft 

What man of ii$ can show 

That wonders of such sort 

Reward his toil and woel 
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Fasm Hand: 

Enough of lies! i 

This lecUirer’s too wise! ^ 

LASirUCBTER: 

Thorny acacia roots ^ 1 

Never bore figs as frnits- 
Stop your brawling 1 

This is 

Electrification 1 

All (in thorus) 
Laupliguter: 

Electrification? 

Yes. f, 

Electrification. 

Forks stuck on knobs set in the caitL 

L0C03kl0TJVE 

Engineer: 

Marvels! ' 

No learned men would credit such a notion. | 

Lampligrtes : 

There goes an electric tractor 1 1 

An electric sower! 

An electric thrasher t 

And in a second *J 

The bread*s 

Already baked. 


All (*m fAwtr) : Baked? 
Lamplighter: Yes^ baked. 


Baker : 

But the lady with her gaudy rags. 

And the boss wkh his pug-dog face — 

Do they still stroll about the place? 

Are they still making hideous 

The sidewalks for the rest of ua? 

Lamplighter : 

No. 

No such people soil this town: 

Nothing such I see below.— 

There goes a sugar loaf 1 

Two more! 

Seamstress: 

Sugar ? 

Do you hear? 

What's to be done? 

Before the deluge came 1 fosl my cards. 

The last one 1 * 


All {in ch{^rus) i Do speak a little more exactly! 
Lamplighter: There walk all sorts 
Of victuals 
And goods. 


* A rcfd'eaKc to the dbtribution dE mRar by cards dtinit^ tbc Wat and later. 
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Each has a hand, 

Each has a foot. 

Factories decked with flags. 

Mile upon mile. 

Wherever my eyes may roam— 

Covered with flowerSj 
The lathe 
And the loom 
Stand 

Without work. 

The Unclean {utteasHy) : 

Stand? 

Without work? 

And here we're wasting words upon the winds! 

Perhaps the rain may coine 

And spoil all the machines I 

Break in 1 

Shout! 

Heyl 

Who's there, I I 
Lamplighter dawn ): 

They're on the way I 
All: Who? 


LAMPLrcHTEE I They, 

The Things, 

(^The doors fly open owd the city is disclosed. But what a cityl The 
tvide-open ffames of transparent fuctaries and lodging houses tower up 
to the sky. Troinj of railway cars^ tram cars^ and aHtomabiios 
Wrapped in rainbtms^ In. the midst of the city is 0 garden of stars and 
fHoofij, surntaunted by the shining crown of the sun. From the show 
tsdndows the best goods emerge^ and^ headed by the Sickle and the 
Hammeradvance to the gate to offer Bread and Salt.f 
Bxetafnations burst forth from the dumb ranks of the Unclean^ who 
are huddled chse together. 

The Unclean: A-a-a-a-a-ahI 
Things: Ha! hal ha Lhal ha I ha! 

Farm Hand: Who are you? 

And whose ? 


Things : 
Farm Hanh: 
Things: 


Why whose? 

What 15 your master^s name? 
No master us can clainL 
No man's are we. 


•^Emblema of the Sovitt Rcpublk. 


fEttableniJ of hesRilalityp 
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Farm Hand: 

Each is a delegate. 

The Sickle and the Haiwiter 

Greet you— 

The emblems of our socialistic state» 

Bui for whom is the Bread ? 

The Salt? 

Things: 

The Sugar Loaf? 

Do you come to greet your governor? 

No! 

Youl 

Laundress: 

AU is yours! 

Don’t lie! 

We are not babes or blind. 

Things: 

It ipti5t be, 

They sell you oti the sly. 

It must be, 

A horde of speculators 

Hide behind. 

No speculators 1 

Look* 

Servant : 

I understand the way. 

They'll store you in the Empeekay^* 

And in a year they'll deal you out by spoonfuls. 

Things : 

In no place do they store 

Us, Each of you may take 

A peck 

And more. 

Fisherman : 

We must be asleep 

And dream of this. 

Seamstress: 

Once 

1 sat 

In the third gallery. 

And on the stage 

I saw a balU 

La 

They dined 

And wined. 

I left the hall— 

And then life outside seemed so bitter: 

Dirt. 

Mire. 


•That u, MPK, the Russian initiab ol "Local CctminittK on Food Supjilica.' 
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Things: But now siich rare delight 

Will always mecE your sight! 

This is the earth. 

Blacksmith: Stop all this foolery! 

Is this the earth! 

The earth is dirt^ 

Is night and dearth. 

On earth you work and think to eat your mouthful j 
A fat man comes and filches every morsel. 

Laundkess {pointing ni the Bread) : 

It calls. 

But it 
No doubt 
Will bite. 

A hundred thousand rubles I wilt bet you» 

A hundred thousand teeth await you 
In every ovenful of that Bread, 

Locomotive Engineer {poiniing to tk ^ Machines) : 

They too ! 

They come to us I 
They creep like any mouse. 

Those soft-steppirig Machines have ckwed ti$ all like 
ca t s I— 

For your sharp teeth the workmen were the rats! 
Machines: Forgive usj, workman I 

Workman, forgive 1 
It is you that wrought us^ 

Assembled us. 

Founded us. 

But they seized us. 

Enslaved us.^— 

"Run, Machine, run! 

Cease not, ye steel slaves! 

Rest notp nor falter 

They bade us bear tbe fat men on our tires. 

They bade us work for them in factories. 

Shaft upon shafE, 

With belts of leather. 

Year after year— 

They made us tear 
With flywheels of steel 
Your bodies frail* 

Shout, ye motors! 
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Great is our glee! 

Crushed are the fat meti; 

Now we are free! 

Roar in the factories, moving the wheels I 
Rush over steel rails* coursing the fields 1 
Now the world makes holiday; 

Now the night shines as the day I 
Now until the end of time 
Yours are we, workmen* 

Things t We too, we too* the tools of your trades; 

Hammers and Needles, Saws^ Tongs, and Spades I 
When daylight scarcely had banished the dark, 
Bending beneath us, you went to your work. 
Heeding no longer the bosses' commands, 

All things we fasbioa and forge for your hands* 
To you. 

Whose backs broke beneath us— 

To.you we come, and beg you greet ua 
In the wide smithy of this Paradise of Joy, 

Raise now the Hammer, wield it as a toy. 
Edibles: And we* all things that man can drink and eat— 

We caused the workers trouble and defeat 
Without his Bread no laborer has might. 

Nor without Sugar sweetness and delight. 

By niau*s hard toil we scarce were earned* 

Our price increased a million fold: 

Barking like dogs, we spurned 

Your hungry gaze f rom windows of the shop. 

But of the idle parasites you made an end, 

And Bread is now both free and sweet. 

All that you eyed with gnashing of your teeth. 

All now is yours: seize it and eat I 
Machines, Thincs. and Edibles (in cAnnu): 

Take what is yours I 

Take I 

Go! 

All wherewith to workl 
AH that man can eat! 

Go and take! 

Go, conquerors? 

Blacksmith: Of course we must present 

An order for supplies! 

But we have none to show. 
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WeVe straight from Paradise, 
h Which we reached from Hell beIow« 

Thihos : No orders are requiretL 

No such things arc desired. 

Farm Hand : Our feet aren't sharper than a hoe— 

We cannot blunt them now. 

Come, brothers, let us try 1 
Now let U 5 eat or diel 

s iTk0 Uwci^ATf admn^e. The Farm Hand tmches the earth.) 
Farm Hanb : It is the earth 1 
It is 

Our native motherland! 

All: Now we must sing! 

Must shout! 

Must raise a prayer 
To the air I 
Baker (to ike Carpenter): 

-V It's sugar t 

I licked it. 

CAbPENTEs: Well! 

Baker : Sweet as sweet. 

Several Votces: Now we'll be jolly beyond compare 1 
Farm Hanb {grffoAng tipsy ) : 

Comrade TbingSi 

Ju$t let me say a word to you! 

To suffer woe we need 
No longer fear. 

Now we will manufacture you, 
l> And you our mouths will feed. 

I And if the boss some plot contrive* 

We will not let him go alive! 

It's we that now begin to live I 
All: To live! 

To live 1 

Merchant (elbowing his way through the he jumps mif in 

indignation) i What's that you say I 
Be moderate! 

A concessionaire deserves his pay 
And rebate! 

^ Blacksmith : Be off with you! 

Yonr work is over. 

You've earned enough 
For yotir babies' milk. 
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Saw: 

Seamstress : 
Blacksmith : 
Hammer: 


We've studied all your sluJl^ 

And now weVe learned it well.— * 

So now you may retire! 

( Tk 0 Merchant ty ihr&wn headlong . The Unclean survey the 
Things greedily*) 

Farm Hand : I'd like to take a Saw 1 
My arnis are slack 
For lack 

Of work. I'm young, you see! 

Take me! 

I'd like a Needle! I can handle ye. 

My fingers itctu Give me a Hammer! 

Take me and dandle me 1 

{The Unclean, the Things, ond the Machines farm a ring around 
the sunny garden.y 

Locomotive Engineer (to the Machines) : 

rd like to make you go. 

You won't begin to rush and bellow ? 

Machines: No, never! 

Just press the lever! 

{The Locomotive Enginekr presses the lever. The wheels begin ta 
turn. The Unclean gaze mth delight and amazement} 

Locomotive 

Never have I seen such a world! 

Whence comes it? 

It is not the eartlv— 

It is a glowing comet 
That appears 

With a train of railway cars. • 

Why did vre low 
Like oxen at the plow ? 

Wft waitedj 
Waited, 

Waited years. 

And never even cast our eyes 
At the blessing that appears 
Here at our side* 

And why do men seek pleasures 
By visiting museums? ^ 

F 


Engineer: 


Around them stand rich treasures upon treasures! 


*A rfiference to Lenin's advocacy of the New Economic Policy: "Wc mmi 
learn frotn the bourgeois how to da business." 
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Is that th« sky or hut a strip of calico ? 

If our hands have made it so^ 

Then what door is 
Not open wide before us? 

We are the architects of earths^ 

The planets' decorators; 

We are the wonder-niakcrs. 

The simbeains we shall tie 
In radiant brooms, and sweep 
^ Clouds from the sky 

With electricity. 

We shall make honey-sweet the rivers of the worlds. 
The streets of earth we'll pave with radiant stars. 

Di g I 
Gouge( 

Saw 1 
Bore! 

L All shout. "Htirrahr 

n Hurrah for all 

The things that are! 

To-day 

These are but doors of theatre properties; 
To-morrow their poor stuff 
Will be replaced by firm realities- 
We know that weU^ 

We trust in it, 

And now we tell 
The news to you. 

^ Come to us from the hall! 

^ Come hither^ one and all! 

Come hither, actor, 

Poet, 

Director! 

{Alt the spectators mount the stage.) 

All (ififAorttj) : Sun-worshipers in the fair church 
Of this our Paradise on earth. 

Now we wih show you well how we can sing. 

Come, take yom stand 
In our choral band I 

^ Let the psalms of the future ring I 

(The CoMPA02fisER suddenly bobs up and gases with astonishment at 
the Commune. Understanding what is going ofi, he politely removes his 
hat.) 
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Compromises: No! > , . h 

An eneiTE^tic irian is out of place m HeavetL 
Those fasting mugs don't please me. No^ 

Our destiny is socialism. 

I always told you so- 
(To the Unci^eak.) 

Comrades^ you must iflot so discordantly 
With jangUtig voices shout and cry. 

Singing requires sweet harmony. 

{He goes to one side und softly directs them with his hand. The 
Blacksmith leads him oeway courteoztsly.) 

Thk Unclean {sing ): * , ^ j 

With workers' minions now weVe crushed 
The ancient prison's ghastly power. 

The brand of bondage yields to us; 

The world is free this day and hotir. 

As dust oppression flies away; 

Otir chains are snapped and thrown a^de^ 

The fairy tale is true tonlay; 

The Commune's door stands open wide. 

Sound of victory the call t 
Sing, men of all the earth 1 
With The Intemathnal 
Behold mankind's new birth 1 

We waited not for Heaven's salvation; 

Nor God nor Devil plead our cause. 

In arms we fought with every natiofij 
Gained power for the working clasa. 

In one Commune the world we've blended; 

The workers* ring enfolds all lands. 

Now come and try to snatch our splendid. 

Majestic power from our hands 1 

Sound of victory the call! 

Sing, men of all the earth t 
With The International 
Behold mankind's new birth! 

AU memory of the past shall perish ; 

The bourgeois rule is crushed and lost 1 
The earth we hold and aye shall cherish, 

WCj soldiers of the toUers^ host 1 


The following is an tmitatlott of Tkt Intemodanat. 
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From fields and factories ascend! 

Come from the towns both great and small! 
The world is ours from end to end; 

We who were naught, to-day are all 1 

Sound of victory the call! 

Sing, men of all the earth! 

With The Inteffpaihmd 
Behold mauldnd's new birth t 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


LeokSd NikolAyevich Andiieyev (1871-1919) was bom at Orel in 
central Russia; his father was a surveyor who died early^ leaving the 
^ family in poverty. He studied at the University of St. Petersburg, 
where he led a dissipated life; then transferred to the University of 
Moscow, where he graduated in 1897. As a student he had engaged in 
newspaper work; immediately after his graduation he won a reputation 
as a reporter of court cases and a writer of In 1S9S his 

stories attracted attention, bringing him to the notice of Gorky, who 
encouraged him in his career* During the following decade he became 
the most popular of Russian writers - Stleiice (igoo), T/i# Red Lau^h 
t \ (1904), and The Seven IVIw IVere Hanged (190®) are among his 
notable tales. In 1908 he built himself a ""castle*" at Vammelsu in Fin¬ 
land, where he lived in pretentious sedusion until his death. He worked 
irregularly, dictating his compositions and making much use of stimu¬ 
lants. Previously without positive convictions in politics, during the 
Great War he became a member of the patriotic party; later he was a 
vehement opponent of the Bolsheviks. 

Andreyev began work as a dramatist in 1905; during bis later years 
he showed a distinct preference for the dramatic form. The list of bis 
plays is as f o11qw$ :— 

To the Stars (1905)^ Sawa^ The Life of Man (1906), Tsur Hunger 
\ (1907), The Bhek Maskers^ The Days of Our Life^ Love of One*s 

Neighbor^ The Bat (1908), Anfisa (1909), Gaudeamus 

(1910}, The Ocean (tgu), ^he Sabine Women, Professor 

Ekaterina /iTaiiotwn (l9[^)j Thau Shalt Not Kill (1913)^ 
Satnson Enekuined; The Walls of the Dogs; Thought; An Event; The 
Parrot; King^ Law^ Liberty; (1914)1 War^s Burden^ He Who 

Gets Slapped Dear Phantoms (1916),(1917)- 

Ant6n PAvtovicn Chekhov (1860-1904) was the son of a mer¬ 
chant whose father had been a serf. He vras born in Taganrog on the 
Sea of Azov, In 1SS4 he w^as graduated from the Faculty of Medicine in 
I ^ the University of Moscow^ He began his literary career in 1S80, while 
6till a student, by stories published in comic journals; from these he 
passed to more serious work and became a regular contributor to the 
Novoye Vremya^ then the most influential of Rus^sian new^spapers. He 

m 
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speedily won financial success and, somewhat later, attained literary 
fame as the foremost writer of his generation^ His kindli'j generous 
personal temperament, in strange contrast to the gloomy, sometiinfiS 
cynical tone of his stories and dramas, made him universally loved. In 
1892-93 he look part in relief work during the cholera epidemic. Though 
he held himself aloof from politics, he became the friend and helper of 
men of revolutionary inclinations such as Gorky. He married Madame 
Olga Knippcr, a noted actress of the Moscow Art Theatre. His early 
death was due to consumption. 

It would be futile to give titles of Chekhov's stories; Sleepyhead and 
The Darling are among his brief masterpieces. The list of his dramas 
is as follows:— 

Serious plays: Oh the Highway ^1884), That IVorthlese Pellenb 
Platonov (early play, published posthumously), Tifattov (1886), ToJyfltifl 
Repina (1889, published posthumously). The Wood Sprite (l8Sg, re¬ 
modeled as Uncle I^a«yn, 1896), The Seasull (1896), The Three Sisters 
{1900), The Cherry Orchard (1904). 

Farces: The Sudden Death ef a Horse, or the Creatness of the Rus- 1 
Soul, The Bear, The Fro^ojol, A Tragedian in Spite of Hiniself, 

The Swan Song, The iVeddhig, The Jitbilee. 

DEJtis IvAnoticji FoNvlaiN (1744-92) came of a family of gcntiy. 

He received a good education at the University of Moscow, and while 
still a student won a reputation as a translator. On leaving the Univer¬ 
sity in 1762 he entered the state service, where he remained until 
1783, For his material prosperity he was indebted to his patron, Count 
Panin. He made three journeys abroad. During his last years he was 
an invalid. 

Fonvizin attracted attention in 1766 by his comedy, The Brigadier, , 
and became a member of literary society in St. Petcrsbui^. The climas 
of his career came in 17S2, with the striking success on the stage of his 
second comedy. The Voung Hopeful, vrhich established his position as 
the leading Russian dramatist of his time. He wrote but two other 
plays. The Choice of a Tutor (a brief imitation of his own Young 
Hopeful') and Corhn (in verse, an adaptation from the French of 
Cresset). 

Aside from Ws comedies, Fonvizin wrote a few verses and some 
prose articles, none of them of great merit. More noteworthy are his 
letters from France, in which, despite his intellectual debt to the West, 
he shows a strongly nationalistic temper. In his literary work, whicii I? 
is that of a dilettante, and in his personal character, he is an excellent 
representative of the Russian edtivated gentry of the bter eighteenth 
century. 
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NikotAy VasSlyevich G6(iCiL (1809-52) was bom in a village in the 
' province of Poltava, in southern Russia i his parents were middle-class 
gentry. After finishing his gymnasium course, he came in 1829 to St. 
Petersburg, where for a short time he was in the government service. 
His earliest literary efforts were unsuccessful, but in 1831 he became 
known for a volume of stories of provincial life, Evenings on a Farm 
near Dikonka, Two volumes entitled Mirgorod, published in 1835 and 
containing among other tales his Old-Fashioned Fan>Krs. The King 
‘ of ihe Gnomes, and Taras Bvlba, established his reputation as a 
literary leader. In the next year his comedy, The I nspee tor, with its 
stinging attack on government dishonesty, made him the idol of the 
Russian liberals. During the nest twelve years he lived abroad, where 
he completed the first ijart of his masterpiece. Dead Souls, a narrative 
satire on Russian society, published in 184^. Among bis other works 
of the same period are The Overcoat, the most famous of all Russian 
short stories, and two comedies, Marriage and The Gamblers, In 1842 
- his artistic work came practically to an end. In 1847 he published 
i Selections from Correspondence tiftth Friends, in w'hich he revealed him¬ 
self as a political and religious conservative of the deepest dye, thereby 
destroying his influence with the liberals, whose sympathy he had won 
by his satiric genius. During his last years he beemne a religious en¬ 
thusiast of a crude and narrow sort; he died almost insane. Fragments 
of a second part of Dead Souls, pubbshed after his death, did not add 
to his fame. 

MasIm Gorky (pseudonym for Alexey Maximovich Pfahkov) was 
bom in Nizhny Novgorod in l 8 fi 9 i upholsterer. He grew 

up in poverty, working at all sorts of drudgery, which he later described 
1 in My Childhood and in various tales. He bad the scantiest schooling, 
deriving his education, such as it was, from his own wide and miscel¬ 
laneous reading. For years he led the life of a tramp. He published 
his first story in 1892; by 1895 he had acquired a reputation. A rebel 
by temperament, he was in constant difficulties with the governmenti 
which in 1902 refused to sanction his election to the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences. In 1906 he left Russia, not to return there until i 9 ^ 4 - 
Since 1917 he has been a supporter of the Soviet Government, but has 
done active work in aid of the intellectual classes ruined by the Revo- 

lution. , a ^ tF 

. Among Gorky’s best short stories are Chelkosh (1895). Konovalov 

(1896). Orlov and His IVife (1897)- PKtfKfy-JiJ fltid a Ctrl 
{1899). His most notable longer narratives are Fomtt Gordeyev (1899), 
My Childkaod (1913), /n the World {i9t5). RecoiUctiorts of Tolstoy 
(1919), My University Days (1924). 
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A/it» Sati^in (1928: translated as. The Byslander and Tlie Magnet). 

The list of his dramas is as IdIIowb:— , .,j s' 

The Petty Bovfgcois (1900), Dortw and Out (1902), Children of 
the Sun <i 904 ), 5 a»i»ifr Folk (1905). Barbarians, Enemies 
The Last (i^). Queer People {1910). Vassa Zhelesnova (1911). 

The Zyktnrs, Children (1913)* 'Fhc Old Man (1915: translated as The 
Judge), Poise Coin (1927)- 

Alexander SeacEYEvica Griboyedov (i 795 -t 829 > came of a weU- ' ■ 
to-do family and educated at the University of Moscow. On his 
graduation in 1812 he served for four years in the army. In iBi? he 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and spent the following ye^s, 
until 1826, mainly in Georgia and Persia. He was a man of wide 
culture and early became known for his wit and literary talent. He was 
indmate with some of the leaders of the Decembrist Conspiracy of 1825, 
and, although acquitted by the government investigators, he was prol^ly 
at least cognizant of the conspirators' plans. His hero Chatslty, whose , 
long harangues show both liberal sentiment and an attachment 
Russian man ners and customs, is a typical Decembrist. In 1827 Gribo¬ 
yedov returned to Georgia; in 1S2S he was sent to Persia as Russian 
minister, lo 1829 he was slain by a Persian mob. 

Aside from Wit Works Woe, Griboyedov wrote, or aided in writing, 
ten dramas, some of which were adaptations from the French. Neither 
they nor his short poems and prose articles are of literary importance. 

On his masterpiece, fFiV Works Woe, he labored for at least ten years, 
completing it in 1823. 

VusDfMia VutolMiHOViCH Mavak6vsky (1894-1930) was born at 
Bagdaly, in the province of Kotais, Transcaucasia; his father was a V 
forester. In 1905 he became a member of a Marxian circle. In 1906 the 
family moved to Moscow; here Majnkovsky entered a gymnasium, but 
he never finished his course. As a boy he worked as a propagandist and 
spent eleven months in prison. He studied painting and became known 
as a "cubofuturist" leader ; later he turned his talent to account as a 
maker of propagandist posters. He took part in both the revolutions of 
1917. In 1925 he made a trip to Mexico and the United States. 

In 1909 Mayakovsky began work as a writer of verse and soon became 
the acknowledged chief of the futurist school. After 1917 his poems 
had huge circulation and wide influence, both for their form and for ^ 
their contents. He confidently expected that futurist methods would / 
henceforth dominate Russian poetry. But in his last years his popularity 
declined; his rampant individualism was found not to harmonite with 
Strict Marxian principles. In contrast to the triumph of his Mystery- 
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Bovffe (1918 and 1921) his two latter plays, The Bedbug and The 
> Bathhouse, were flat failures. 

On April 14, 1930, whether owing to a quartel over a woman or in 
despair at his own waning fame, Mayakovsky shot himself. Though 
Bolshevik public opinion condertined his suicide as a cowardly and 
bourgeois act, unworthy of a tevolutiorast, he received a splendid 
funeral. 




A 




Alejcakdee NikolAyevics OsTadYSKV (1823^) was the son of a 
humble Moscow lawyer who practiced among the merchants. As a boy 
he developed a passion for the theatre. After being expelled from the 
University of Moscow he served for eight years as a derk of the Com- 
mercial Court, leaving it in 1851. Henceforth his entire life, outwardly 
uneventful, was devoted to the theatre ^ he married an actress. In 1886 
he was appointed part-director of the Moscow Imperial Thstres and 
head of a dramatic school, but he did not live to carry out his plans. 

Ostrovsky wrote forty-one plays in prose and seven in verse; the 
most important titles are as follows:— , ^ , 

In prose, realistic: It’s a Ftytttily tl Settie It Ottesetves 

(1850), The Poor Bride (1852), to Yoiir Ovm Station (1853), 
Poverty Is No Crime, You Can’t Live Just os You PUose (1854). A 
Lucrative Post, A Holiday Dream—Till Dinner Time (1857), A Proti- 
gSe of the Mistress, The Thunderstorm (1859)* An Old FAet^ Is 
Better than Two New Ones, Unlucky Days {i860), tVoti t Brook 
Interference, You’ll Get What You Seek {1861), 5 m and Sorr^Arf 
Common to All (1S63), The Jesters (1864), At the Jolly ■Spe' (i^Sy- 
The Abyss (1866), Enough 5 /if^trfify t« Every Wise Man {186S), An 
Ardent Heart (18^), Fairy Cold (1870), A Cat Has Not Always 
Carnival, The Forest (1871). Not a Penny, and Then Threepence 
(1872), Late Love (1873), Hard-earned Bread, Rvh Bndes (1S74), 
Wolves and Sheep (1873), Truth Is Good, but Litrlt JsBetl^ (l8^), 
A Last SacAfice (1877), A Dtrtuerless A/fl»dc« (187S), The Heart sNot 
a Stone (1879). Bondwomen (1880), Gifted Accesses and TAwr 
Adorers (1881), Guilty Without Blame (1884), Net of This World 
(1885), 

In verse, historical plays: Kevma Eahharyich Minin (1862), Dmitry 
the Pretender and Vasily Skuysky, Tushino (1867), P'ojifua 
(1868); of life in the seventeenth century, without historical founda¬ 
tion: The Voyevoda <1865. revised 1886), A Comedian of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century {1873) i folklore play: The Snow Maiden (1873). 


Alexey FeofilAktovich Pisemsky (1820-S1) came of a family of 
the minor nobility in the province of Kostroma. While a student in the 
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University of Moscow be won a rotation ^ a reader and actor* On 
hU graduation in 1844 be entered the state service, where, except for an 
interval of seven years, he remained untiJ He was a prolific writer 

I both in fiction and in the drama. His novels^ of which the most famous 
I are A Thousand Souis (1858) and A TroabUd Sia (1S63), are char- 
I acterized by a dry, hard, pessimistic r^isui, and by the predominance 
; in them of the sex interest; they lack the idealism and the syrnpathy 
fonad in the other great Russian novelists^ His dramas ^bow the same 
literary temper. The Mirasluifskys and the Naryshkins {1SS6) is an 
historical tragedy of the j-ear 1682. Usurpers of Law and Lini- 
Unani Ghdko::^ (1867) are melodramas of the eighteenth century* 
Pisemsky's other plays deal with contemporary life; those of bis last 
years are of inferior merit, Tbe titles are as follows J The Hypoehan^ 
dnac (1852), The Division {1853)* The Veteran and the Reerud 
(1854), A Bitter fate (1859)^ Ex^ferienced Falcons (186S), Beasts of 
Prey^ Boat (1873), Enlightened Times (1875), A Financial Genius 
(1876)* The Last Fledglings, ti^mniars and Temponsers (1886). The 
dates given above are those of first publication, not of composition. 

Count KoNStANTfN'ovfCH Tolst6y {i8t7-^75) came of a 

wealthy and noted family of the highest Russian aristocracy. Bom in 
St. Petersburg, he was one of the children who formed the ""Sunday 
society'* of the heir to the threne, As a boy he traveled extensively with 
his parents in Germany and Italy. He entered the state service in 1836. 
In 185s he joined an aristocratic fegiment for service in the Crimean 
War, but did not reach the scene of action. From 1857 to his death he 
held the honorary title of Master of the Hunt of the Imperial Court, 

During a period when realism aind discussion of social questions domi¬ 
nated Russian literature, Tolstoy, a cultured aristocrat, remained faithful 
to the romantic tradition of earlier years. In his novel. Prince Sere- 
bryany {1861)^ a story of the times ol Ivan the Terrible, he imitated the 
style of Sir Walter Scott. His dramatic trilogy. The Death of Ivan 
the Terrible (1865), Tsar Fedor Ivanomch (ifi6S), and Tsar Boris 
(1870) deals with the same period; the figure of Boris Godunov unites 
the three plays. His unfinished drama. The Posadnik (Burgomaster),, 
has the scene laid in old Novgo-rod in the thirteerith century* In hJ$ 
dramatic poem, Don I non, he handles a tmditional theme of Western 
literature. Aside from his dnunas and his novel, ToT^oy is famous for 
his ballads, lyrics, narrative poertis, and humorous ver$e. 

Count Lev NikolAyevicb T(>ubt6y (1828-19x0) came of the same 
distinguished family as the author of The Death of Ivon the Terrible. 
He was bom on the estate of Y^aya Polyana, near Tula, in coitral 
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Russia. He attended first tHe Unii^ersity of KaisaUp then that of St. 
Petersburg, but did not finish his course. In 1851 he entered the army* 
serving at the siege of Sevastopol in 1B54-55; in 1856 he left the 
military service. He became famous by his works, CkUdhood, Boyhood, 
and Youtk (1852-56) and Sevastopoi (1855). In 1S62 he married; 
most of the remainder of his life he spent on his estate of Yasnaya 
Polyana. In 1S63-69 he wrote IVar and Peace and in 1873-77 
Karemn. In 1879 he experienced a religious conversion that trans¬ 
formed his ideas of conduct and led him gradually to assimilate his life 
to that of a peasatiL His most important works of fiction in his later 
years are The Deaih of Iiuk Ilyich (1886), The Kreutser Sonata 
(1889), and Resurrection (1899). His chief works on religion and 
ethics are ^ Harmony and Tronslaiion of the Four Gospels (1S81-82), 
My Religion (1883), IVhoi Shall We Do Thenf (18S6). The Kingdom 
of God Is Within Kmi (1893). His critical w'ork. What Is Artt { 1898), 
IS based in large part on his religious principles. In 19^0 he left home 
in an effort to realise his religious ideals. He was taken Ml on the 
journey and died in the house of the station-master at Astapovo. 

Tolstoy himself published but three dramas: The First Distiller, The 
Power of Dorhness (rSS6), The Fruits of Enlightenment (1SS9)* 
The following plays, some of them unfinished, were printed after his 
death: The Hihilist^ A Contaminated Family (1863), Dramatic SrirMCJ 
of the Lord Who Became n Beggar ( tS86), Peter the Publican (1894)^ 
The Living Corpse (1900), the Light Shineth in Darkness (1902), 
The Ctn€se of It All {1910). 

TvAn Seboeyevtch TmioiKEV {i 8 i&' 83 ) was bom at Ord in central 
Russia* He came of a prosperous family of landed gentry and was 
never dependent on his pen for supportn After graduating from the 
University of St* Petersburg he studied for three years in Berlin. By 
temperament and training he was the most European of Russian authors; 
a large part of his later life he spent in France. His dearest friend was 
the French opera singer, Madame Viardot-Garcia; with her and with 
her family he remained in intimate relations until his death* He began 
his literary career as a dramatist (see Introduction) and poet; but, after 
the immense snccess of A Spartsman*s Sketches (1S47-51), which had 
not only literary but social significance, in furthering the movement for 
the emancipation of the serfs, he turned definitely to prose fictiom In 
1852* owning to his obituary notice of Gogok which was so enthusiastic 
that it displeased the authorities, he was arrested and exiled to his estate 
for eighteen months. His series of novels, Rudin (1856), A House of 
Gentlefolk (1859), On the Eve (1S60), and fathers and ChUdren 
(1S62), leading figure iti Russian literature* Smoke 
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{1867), written in a definitely satiric was less swcessful, and 
Virffin SqU (1876)+ his longest and most ambitiaus novel, was a failure. 
In 1S6S-69 he returned to the theatre writing four librettos for 
operettas in which Madame Viardot-Garcia had a part* Numerous 
short stories accompanied his novels. Of his few critical essays that on 
Handei and Don Quiz^oie is the most important Among his latest 
works his Poetns in Prose are particularly notable. 
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The following list is intended to include (i) the oiost useful and 
accessible books on Kussian literature and the Russian drajm, and 
(2) translations of Russian drainas. It cites only books in English 
and^ except lor some translations^ takes no account of periodical litera¬ 
ture. It is not a bibliographynot approaching completeness^ even witMn 
the limits stated above^ eiccept in the list of translations. More ample 
references, up to 19^ may be found in Wiener, Thi Cantanpordry 
Drama &f Russia. 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA]^ LITERATURE 

Ba(/cKNniT Alexanoeil —A Lit^ary Htslory of Russia (London, F, Unwin; 
New Yorkj Scribner, T90S). 

pREEifAH^ JqSEtfl; KunitZj. Joshua; Lozowick^ Louis.— Oc¬ 
tets: Art and Li(^fature in Soinet Russia (New York, Vanguard 
Press, t930)^ 

Kropotkin# Pent— Russian Lilffrature (London^ I>uckworth; New York, 
McGure Phillips^ ISK>5). 

Mieskv, PiEiNCE D^tTftv SwATOPOLK .—A Histoty &f Russian Liumture 
fram the Earliest Times ta the Death of Dosioyet/sky {1S81) (London, 
Routledge; New York, Knopf, 19^). 

- Ctmternporary Russian Literature^ (London, Rotatledgej 

New York, Knopf, 1926). The two volumes by Mirsky arc the most 
satisfactory treatment of the subject in English, 

Wikkek, Leo ,—Anthdagy of Russian Literature from the Earliest FcriW 
to the Present Time, a vols. (New York^ Putnam, 190^-3). 

HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN DRAMA 

WiENEit# Led,—T ikf Contemporary Drama of Russia (Boston, Little, Brown, 
1924). The introductory cdiapters sketch the history of the drama from 
its origins, 

the RUSSIAN STAGE 

Bakssy^ Alexander .—The Path of the Modem Russian Stage (Londoiu 
Palmer and Hayward, 1916; Boston, Luce, 191S). 

Carter, Huntlv. —TAe New Theatre CTKewo of Soviet Russia (London, 

Chapman and Dod<L 19^)- 
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Tkt iVfw Spirit i'« the JfKiflaii Theatre, 1917-28 (Lorated and New 
York, Brentano’s, 

FOlof-Miiaq, Rfisfe; Gkemr. Joseph.—TA e Theatre, its tharader 

and histary. with especial reference to the retialKtionary period, trans¬ 
lated by P, England (London, Harrap; Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1930)* 
Splendidly illustrated » , - 

Sasur, Oliver Martik.— The Russian Theatre m^er the Revolution 

(Boston, Little, Brown, 19S0). - . « 

_ -The Russian rJifofrf (New York, Brentano's, 1922; London, Bren- 

tano’s, 1923). An enlarged edition o£ the previous work, 

_ Inside the Moscow Art Theatre (New York, Brentano’s, 1925: 

London, Brentano’s, 1928). 

Stanislavsky, Kokstantin (Aiexeyyv). — My Life i*» Art. translated by 
J. J. Robbins (Boston, Little, Brown, 1934; London, Bles, 1925), 

COLLECTIONS OF RUSSIAN DRAMAS 

Five Russian Plays, with One from the Ukrainian, translated by C E. 
Bechhofer (London. Kegati Paul; New York. Dutton, tpid), ^tdns . 
Evreynov! A Merry Death. The Reautiful Despoil Fonvitin, The 
Choice of a Tiftor; Chekhov: TJte fi^eddinff, T/ie JubSee.^ 

The Moscow Art Theatre Series of Russian Phsys; First Series, translated 
by J. Covan (New York and London, Brentano's, 1923)- Contents: 

A. K, Tolstoy: Tsar Fyodor Ivanevitch; (jorky: TAe Lower Depths; 
Chekhov: The Cherry OrfAard, The Three Sisters. Uncie Vanya, The 
plays are also published separately by Brentano's. 

The Mascow Art Theatre Series of Rnirion Plays: Second Series (New 
York, Brentano's, 1923; London, Brentano's, 1924). Contains Dosto- 
yevsl?: The Brothers Karamaeo^; Chekhov; /to ho#; Ostrovsky: 
Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man, The plays are also published 
separately by Brentaiio's. 

INDIVIDUAL DRAMATISTS 
AsorEYEV (1871-1919) 

Biography and Cnftcifffl 

KaUN, Alerander.— Leomd Andreyev, a Critical Study (New York, 
Huebsch, 1924). 

Translations of Dramas 

Plays: The Black Maskers, The Life of Man, The Sahine Women, trans- A, 
latcd by C. L. Meader and F. N. Scott (New York, Scribner; London, * 
Duckworth, 191$)- ,, 

Anathema, translated by H, Bernstein (New York and London, Macnullan, 

1910). 
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jfJe^ Ike One Wko Gets Slapped, transJatEd hy G, Zilboorg {New Yorl^ DiaJj 
19^1 )■ 

He IVha Gets Slapped, translated by G- ZDboorf (New York and London, 
Brentano’s, jgzz', New York, French, rgzg). Also In Chief Contem¬ 
porary Dramaiisis, Third Series (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 

An Incident, translated by L, Paavolsky, in Poet Lor* (Vol, 37, 1916), 
Also in Represenlotive One-Act Plays ky Continental Authors (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1922). 

Katerina, translated by H. Bernstein (New York and Londoii, Brentano'a, 

King Nunger^ translated by E, M. Kayden, in Poet Lore (Vol. 23, 1911c), 
The Life of translated by J. Hogarth (London, Allen Unwin; 
New Yorkp Macmillan, *9^5)- 

of One's Neighbor, translated by T. Seltzer (New York, A. and Q 
Boni, 1914; Shay, iqiy}. Also In Fifty CoTttemporary One-Act Fiays 
(Now York, Appleton, 1920). 

The Dear Departing (same play), translated by J. West (London, Hender¬ 
sons, 1916), 

I >r/ie Pretty Sabine Women^ translated by T. Seltzer, In Drama (VoL 4, No. 

I3 p 1914). 

Sanison in Chains, translated by H. Bernstein (New York, Brentano% 1923), 
Saui^, The Life of Afan, translated by T. Sritzer (New Yorkr Kennerley, 
1914). The Life of Mon is also in Representative CoKiinenlal Dramas 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1924). 

The Sorrotes of Belgium, translated by H. Bernstein (New York and 
London, Macmillan, 1915), 

To the Stars, translated by A. Goudiss, in Poet Lore (Vol iBj 190;^)* 

To the Stars, tmnslated by M. Magnus (London, Daniel ; New York^ 
Daniels, 1921)^ 

The Walts of the Dogs, translated by M. Bernstein (New York# MacraiUan, 

I > 9^1 London^ Br^tano's, 1924). 

' 1 

Artsvj&ashev (1S7S-1927) 

Jealousy, Enemies, The Law of the Savage (New York, Bom and Liveright, 

^923). 

r^nr, translated by T. Seluer (New York, Knopf, 1916), Also in Drams 
(Vol. 6. 1916}. 

War, translated by P. Pinkerton and 1 . Ozhol (London, Riehardsj 19iS). 

Chekhov (1860-1904) 
biography, Cntkism, Lefiers 

Pltoh, OLivta .— Chekhov (Oxford University Press, 1929). Leettue. 
G^BiUtDi, William.— Anion Chehov, a Critical Study (LoikIoel Cobden- 
Sanderson; New York, DufEdd, 1923). 
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G<iikv, M„ and others. — Rfmmistfttecs of Anio* Chekhov, translated by 
s/s. Koteliaaslv and L. Woolf (New York, Huebsch, ^ 

Antcn Tekekhw; Literary and Theatrical Reminiscencef, trsitslated and 
edited by S. S. Kotcliansky (London, Routledge; New York, Doran, 

1927). By various autbors* _ tec 

The Life and Letters of Anton Tehekhav, translated and edited by 5 . S. 
Kotcliansky and P. Tomlinson (London, Cassell, l92^ [pop, ed., rpaS]: 
New York, Doran, 1925). By various antbors. 

Letters an the Shari Story, the Drama and Other Literary Taftes, edited ^ 
by L. S. Friedland (New York, Minton, Balch, 1924; London, Bles, 

Letters fa his FottiHy and Friends, translated by C. Ganwtt (London, Ghatto; 
New York, Macmillan, 1920)- . ^ /t j 

Letters to Olga Lemord(?z^ni$ Knipper,, traoslatcd by C. Gamctt (Loudon* 

Chatio; New York, Doran, 


Translisiions of Dramas 

Complete Plays, translated by C. Gamettp 2 volSs (New Yorkp Seltzefi * 9 ^ 3 )^ 
Contents: VoL I: The Cherry Orchard, Unek Vanya^ The Sea-CM,^ 
The Bear, The Froposd. Vob 11 : Three Sisters, Ivanov, A Svmn-Song, 
An Vnu^dltng Martyr, The Anniversary, On the High Rood, The Wed¬ 


ding, 


The Cherry Orchard and Other Plays, translated by C. Garnett (London, 
Chatto^ ^9^3)' Contents as in VoL I above. 

Three Sisters oud Other Plays, translated by C. Garnett (London* Qiatto^ 
1923). Contents as in VoL II above. 

Plays translated by C. Gamett (New Yorkp Modem Library, 1930). Con¬ 
tents: The Sca-Gnli, The Cherry Orchard. Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya, 
The Anniversary, On Nie High Road, The Wedding. 

Plays, translated by M. Fell (New York, Scribner^ Londoiip Dndeworth, . 
1912). Contents: Uncle Vanya, Ivanaff, The Sea^Culi, The Swan* 

PlayTSecond Series, translated by J, West (Nw York, : Lw^ti, 

Duckworth, 1916). Contents: the High Road, The Propo^, Th*. 

Wedding, Tke Bear, A Tragedian in Spite of The ^iwitvrwry. 

The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard. , tr 

Two Plays, translated by G. Calderon (London, Richa^; New York, Ken- 
nerley, 1912; London. Cape, w)* Cooteots: The Ckc^y Orchard, 
The Seagull The Cherry Orchard is also in Cktef Contemporary 
Dramatists (Boston, Houghton Mimln, 1915) i and The SeagM m 
Representative Continental Dramas (Boston, Little, Brown, 1924)' ^ 

A Bear translated by R. T. A House (New York, Moods. 19*?)- i 

Tke Boor (same play), translated by H Ba^age (New York Fr^h, 
loiel Also in Fifty Contemporary Plays (New York, Apple- 

ton. 1920); and in Con/etn^omry Ore-. 4 cl Plays (New York, Scribner, 

1922). 
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Tht Cherry Garden, translated by M. S. MaoddI (New Haven, Whapl», 
1908). 

The lubiiee, translattd by O. R Murphy, in Poet Lore (VoK 31+ 

A MarTtage Proposal, transl^Lied H. Baukhaige and B. H. Dark (Hew 
York, Frendi, 1914). 

the Highwayf translated by D. A+ Moddit in Drama (VoU 6* 1916). 
Also in Twenty-Five Shari Flays {Intemathnal)^ (New York, Appier 
ton, 1955). 

The Sea-GuU, translated by F. Eisemann, in Poet Lore (VoL 24, 1913). 
'^The Seagull (London, Hendersons# 1921), 

That iVorthUss Fellow PlatanoVj, translated by J. Countos (London, Dent; 
New York, DnttoD, 1930)^ 

The Tragedian in Spite of Himself^ translated by O, F. Murphy* la Post 
Lore (Vol. 33, 1922), 

Unek Vania, translated by F, A* Saphro, in Poet Lore {VoL 33, 1922). 
Unde Vanya, translated by It Caylor (New Yorkt Covid* 1930). 

The IVood Demon, translated by S. S. Koteliansky (London^ Cbatto, 1926; 
New Yorfc^ MacimLllaD, 1927)^ A play remodeled into Unoie Vanya. 
^See also above, p. S94, Five Mu4S%an Floys and The Moscow Art Theatre 
Series of Russian Plays^ 

Dvmov (Pereluak; 1878—) 

Nfu, translated by R- Iran (New York, Knopf, 1917)- 

EvaEYNOV (3S79—) 

Transitions of Dramas 

The Chief Thing: a Comedy for Some, a Drofm for Others, translated by 
Bernstein and L, Randole (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1926)« 
A Merry Death, translated by C- E. Bectiofer, in Refrcsentatwe One-Ad 
Ploys by Continental Authors (Boston* Little, Brown, 1922). 

"jrAe Theatre of the Soul, translated by M. Potapenko and CL Sl John 
(London, Hcndersonsp 1915)- Also in Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
Third Series (Boston, Howfhton Mlffiin* 1930)- 

See also above, p. 894, Five Russian Plays, 

TransloHon of CAiical iVork. 

The Theatre in Life^ translated by A. 1 . Naxaroff (London, Hatrap; New 
York, Brentano^ 19^)* 

FdhviziN (1744-92) 

.^jSee above, p. S94, Five Russian Flays. 

<5 ocol (1809-52) 

Biography axd Criticism 

LAVaiN, Jajuko.— Gogol (London, Roudedge; Hew York, Dutbpo, 1906)* 
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Dram&s I, 

The Govemmetit Inspeditr attd Other Plays, translated by C. Garnett (Lon¬ 
don, Cbatto. 1926 [pop. ed. 1930]; New York, Knopf, 1927}. Contents; 
The Govenment Inspeciar, Marriage , The Gamblers. Dramatic Skeiches 
and Fragments. 

Th^ Gamblers, and Marriage, translated by A. Berkmati (New York, 
Macaulay, 19 ^ 7 )* 

The Insj^ector, translated by T* H. Davies (London, Thacker, 189^)- 
The tnspeitor-Gctteral (or "RevieSr'*), translated by A. A. Sybes (London, > 
Walter Soott, 1892)» 

The Inspeciar-Generai, tratislated by T. Sellser (New York, Knopf, 1916). 
Marriage, tTaoslated by E. L. Voynich, in The Humour of Russia (London, 
Walter Scott; New York, Scribner, igcjg)* 

Gorky (Peshkov: 1S69—) 

Biagraphy and Criticism 

DnJjoSp E, ]—Maxim Gorky, his Life and Writings (tondon, Isbister;^ ^ 
New York, McOwre, Phillips, 1903), 

Kaun^ A- —^Mnjrttn Gorky and His Russia (New York, Cape and Sniithp 

1931)^ 

OsTWALU^ H—Marini translated by F. A. Wdby (London^ Heine- 

mann, 1905). 

TranslatioTiS of Dramas 

At the Eoltom^ translated by W. L. Laurence (New York, Frendi, 1930). 

Same play as Dcoxn end Out in present volume^ 

The Lower Depths (same play), translated by L Irving (London. T* F. 

Unwin; New York, DuRield, 1912). ^ 

A Nighfs Lodging (same play), translated E, Hopktng, m Poet Lore-^ 
(VoL 16, 1905). Also, under title Jubwierped (Boston, Badger* 1915)1 ^ 
and, under title, The Lower Depths, in Chief Contemporory DromoiisiSt 
Second Series (Boston, Houghton MifBin, 1921). 

The Chiidren of the Sun^ translated by A. J. Wolfe, in Poet Lore (Vob 17, 
1906). 

The Judges translated by M. Zakrevsky and B. H. Dark (New York, 
McBride. 1924) r 

The Smug Citisen, translated by E, Hopkins* in Poet Lore (Vol. 17* 1906), 
Summer^Foik, translated by A. Delano^ in Foci Lore (Vol. 16, 1905)- 

Sec also above, p. 894, The Moscow Art Theatre Series of Russian Plays. 

HrppitjS (Mmr- Mekezh kovskv : 1867—) 

Tiie Green Ring, translated by S. S. Koteliansky (London* Daniel, 19204 
New York, Daniets, 1921). 
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LUNACHAHSltY (1876 —) 

Plays: Fa^tst aih/ the Ciiyt VasiKsa th^ WisfM The Magi^ translated 
by L. A. Magnus and IL Walter (Londodp Roudedge; New York, 
Dutton* 1923)- 

Vasiltia the Wise^ translated by L. A. Magnus (London^ Raiitledge^ ^922), 
Ostrovsky (1823-86) 

Plays: Pratig^ af the Mistress^ Ft?veriy is N& Crifne,. Sin a 7 id Sorrow 

Arc Common to AU^ IFs a Family Affair — We^li Settle it OnrselveSr 
translatian edited by G. FL Noyes (New York* Scribner* 

At the lolly Spot^ tnmsiated by J. P. Campbell and G. R. Noyes* in Pact 
Lore (Vol. 36* 1925), 

Bondwomen^ translated by S. C Kurlandzik and G. R, Noyes, in Poet Lore 
(Vd. 36, 1925). 

A Cat Has Not Always Carnival, translated by J, P. Campbell and G. R. 
Noy'es, in Fact Lore (VoL 40* 

A Domestic Picture, translated by E. L. Voynich, in The Humosr of Russia 
(London, Walter Scott; New York, Scribner, 

fairy Gold, tran^laied by C C. Daniels and G. R. Noyes* ia Poet Lore (VoL 
40, 1929). ^ ^ 

The Forest, translated by C. V- Wiidow and G. R Noy^ (New York, 
French, 1926). 

Incompatibility of Temper^ translated by E. L, Voynich, In The Humour of 
Russia (Londod, Walter Scott; New York* Scribner, i^}* 

A Last Sacrifice^ translated by Korvin-Kroukovsky and G= R Noyes, in 
Poet Lore (Vol. 39, 1928)- 

The Stomn^ translated by C. Garnett (Londoo, Dttckworth* 1899* 1930; 
Chicago, Sergei, 1899. tgtii Boston, Luce, I9t>7)' 

^Tkc Storfn, translated by G^ F+ Holland and M. Moricy (London,, G. Allen 
and Unwiiii 1930)- 

The Thunderstorm (same play), tianslated by F. Whyte and G. R. Noyea 
(New York, French, 1927)* 

Wolves and Sheep, tranilated by L S. Cdby and G. R. Noyes* in Poet Lore 
(Vol. 37, 19^). 

See also above, p. 894, The Moscow Art Theatre Series of Russian Floyst 
Second Series^ 

Pushkin (1799-1837) 

Biography and Criticism 

-Mirsky, Prince Dmitry Svyatopolf.— (London, Routledge; New 
York, Dutton, 19^) ■ 
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TratLslation of Drcm^ 

Boris Goduwo^ translated by A. Hay« (London, Kesan Paul; New York,*' . 
Dutton, 1918). 

Shpazbikskv (1848-1917) 

Madame Major, translated by F. H. Snow and B. M. Mekota, in Boet Lore 
(Vol. aS, I 9 t 7 )* 

/ 

V. A. Sollocub (1814-S2) 

His Hot and Case. The Serenade, in P/ayj for Private Acting (New York, 
HoU, 187S). 

His Hai and Cane (reprinted, Boston, 1902). 

F. SoLOcuB (Teternikov: 1863—) 

TAe Trintnph of Death, translated by J. Conraos, in Dmnio (VdL 6, 1916). j 

I 

Stepniak (Kravchinsky; iS 53 ’ 9 S) 

The Neso Convert, translated by T, B, Eyges (Boston, Stratford, 1917). 

A. K, Tolstoy (1817-75) 

The Death of Ivan the Terrible, translated by L H. Harrison (London, 
1869). 

The Death of Ivan the Terrible, translated by A Hayes (London, Kegan 

Paul. 1926}. . - k 

The translation of this play made by Mme. Sophie de hfeissner for .r / 
Richard MansSdd has never been published. 

Csor Feodor Ivannovilch, translated by A. Hayes (London, Kegan Paul, 
1924). 

See also above, p, 894, The Moscow Art Theatre Serief of Russian Ftays^ 

I* N. Tolstoy (lEaB^igio) 

Biography and Criticism 

FauSSET, Hugh TAhson,— Tolstoy, the Inner Drama (London, Cape, 1927: 

New York, Harcourt, Brace. 1928). Mainly a psychological study. ^ 
MAUoe, Aylmcb.—TA e Life of Tolstoy. 2 vots, (Lond^ Constable. 1908, • 
1910: New York, Dodd, Mead, igio). Revised edition (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1929. 1930), The most complete account in English of 
the events of Tolstoy’s life. 
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KazaeofFp Aieiawdeb I .—the [ttc(yHJtaHt Gcthiiu (New York^ 
Stakes^ 1929; Lortdmip Harrap^ 1950)- 

Noyes* GEOfti^E Rapall .—Tohtoy (New York, DtifEcId, r9i'Sj London^ 
Murray, 1919). 

Rolland, Romaik,— translated by B, Miall (London, T. F, Unwin s 
New Yorkp Duttcm, 1911). 

Trattslalians of DraiTtas 

NoTyvh and Other fForJtr, 22 vols* (New York* Scribner, 1B99). Volurne 
XVI contains draiTias. 

Complete Works, translated by L. WSenerp 24 vols. (Boston, Estes* 1904-5). 
Volume XVIII contains The Power of Darkness and The Fruits of 
EnlightenmenL 

Tclsidy Cenlenary Edifionj translated by A. and L. Mauek (Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 19^®-). Volume XVIT, Fiays^ contains The 
First Distiller, The Power of Darkness,^ The Fruits of Etdighienment^ 
The Live Corpse^ The Cause of U AH, The Light Shines in Darkness. 

Dranuiik Works, translated by N. H. Dole (New York* Crowell, 1923; 
London* Harrapp 1924). Contents: The Power of Darkness, The First 
Distiller, The Fruits of Enlightenment^ The Lizv Corpse, The Light 
Shines in the Darkness, The Root of AU BvH, The of Children^ 

The Root of AH Evil is the same play as Tj^ie CsMje of li AH^ 

Flays: The Power of Darkness, The First fruits of Culture, 

translated by L. and A. Maude (New York, Funk and Wa^nalls, 19^)^ 

Plays, translated by L, and A. Maude (complete edition* including: the 
posthumous plays, London, Constable, 1914; New York, Funk and Wag- 
nalls* 1919). Also in The World's Classics^ Vol. 243 (Oxford University 
Pressp 1923). Contents same as of VoL XVTT of TolstSy Centenary 
Edition. 

Posthumous Works, translated by A. J. Wolfe. 3 vols. (New York, Inier- 

I national Book PubHshinf Co., 1920). Volume 11 contains And a Light 
Shineth in the Darkness and The Living Corpse; Volume ITT contains 
The Wisdom of Children and The Cause of it Alh 
The Dominion of Darkness (London, Vizecelly, 18^; Chicago. Sergd, 
1890). Same play as YAe Power of Darkness. 

The Pntiis of Culture, translated by G. Schumm (Boston, Tucker, tSgi). 
The Fruiis of Enlightenment (same play), (New York, Munro, iBgi; Sea¬ 
side Lib.). 

The Fruits of Enlightenment (New York, United States Book Co., 1891). 
The Fruits of Enlightenmeni (Boston, Luce, lyii). 

The Light that Shines in Darkness, edited by Dr. H. Wright (New York* 
Dodd, Mead, 1912), 

The Light that Shines in Darkness, The Man Who Was Dead, The Cause 
of It All, edited by Dr. H. Wright (Boston, Estes* m d). 

The Light that Shines in DarkT^ss. The Wisdom of Chddren, in Father 
Sergii^ and Other Stones and Flays^ edited by Dr. H. Wright (London, 
Ndson, 1912). The Wisdom of Children is also contained in Father 
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Sergiui and Other Siorws. edited by Dr. H. Wright (New York. 

Mead, 1912). TTiis volmnfi is also issued hy Estes. Boston, under 
title, Father Sergins, The Wisdom of Ckildrcn. MtsceBancoas Sl^s. 

Literary Fragments, Lelleri and Reminiscences Not 

edited by R FuIdp-MiJlcr, translated by P* England (New York^ Dial 
Press, 1931). Contains The Nihilist and The ^ 

The Living Corpse, traiuilated by Mrs. E. M, Evam (Philadelphia. Brown 

Tfcir Mln Whl'^Was Dead {The Living Corpse). The Cause of J 

by Dr. H. Wright (New York, Dodd, I 9 ^) ■ AUo f 

C<^pun and Oiher Stories and Dramj^y edited by Dr^ H. Wn^ht (Lon- 

fledSfiMfltd'Tw”Ollier Plays (New York, Boni wd Lweright iw). 
l/the Modem Library. Contents: Redetnpiion, The Power of D^k- 
ness. The Fruits of Cidiure. Redemption is the same play as The Man 
Who Was Dead and The Living Corpse. 

JTfories and Dramas, translated by L. Turin, H. M Lu^s. C. J. 

(London, Dent; New York, Dutton, 1926)* Contains TheNM^. 
TAe Conimiiinaled FatnUy. Dramatic Scenes oAoiif 1 ^'^ 
came a Beggar. Peter the Pablicart. The Contaminaied Famdy is the 
fiame play as The PrfSf§re^siv£S. 

Titrgexev {i8i8-Sj) 

Biofffaphy and CfiiifsJW 

Gasnext, EnwAiD WnxiAH.—Turjenet', a Study 1917). 

Hmjerise-Kamisskv, Eiv (Editor).—^ 
Uanslated by E- M. Arnold (London, T. F. Unwin, 1^). 

Yasmolins^, Avrarm.— Turgenev, the Man, Aw Art and his Age (Ne 
York Century^ Loadooy Hodder and Stougnton, 19^7 J- 1 

I 

Translations of Dramas 

Plays, translated by M. S. Mandell (New York Ma^Han: London He^ 
maim. 1924). Contents: Broke, Where It Is 

It Breaks The Fa.»fly Charge, The Bachelor. An Amicable Seitleme^, 

A Month in the Country, The Country Woman A Coni'ersaiian on the 
Highway, An Evening in Sorrento. These titles do not always agree 
with those used in the Introduction to the pre^t wl^ 

One May Spin a Thread Too Finely, translated by M. Gough In F^- 
nighity Review (VoL 91. iSW)- 

TAerc It Breaks. * 





THE DRAMA OF LUGI PIRANDELLO 
by Domenico Vittorini 

Ev^r/ pfoy ihot PfmndeHo between 1910 and 1935 is onalyied 

in this aulhorixed irudy. Each piay is placed in ]H background of 
holian culrurol history^ and eKammed for its ploce in Pirandello's 
development and for hs contribution to Europeon dromaturgy. 

Dr, Vittorini demonstrates thot Pirandello's ploys illustrate ideologkol 
problems, ond shows how Pirondello, at various times, used different 
symbolic; medio for their sotufron. These techniques rctnge from neor 
notiirolism to ironic groSesqueness, to social criticism, to chorocter 
study, to the "intellectuol speculalion** so prommenl in Six Chomcters 
in SeorcH of an Author, In each cose the reoder j$ giuLded corefuliy 
through Pirondello's complex symbolism and original dramatic tech' 
niques by meons of detailed synopses, which ore so animated that 
they retain much of the atmosphere of the originai work. 

THE drama of LUIGI PIRANDELLO is especiolly important becouse of 
the few iransEotions of PlrandeSlo^s work. It is olso importont in pro¬ 
viding on opproved Tnterpretotlon of □ notoriously difficult dramatlsti 
Since it compresses Pirandello's entire ronge of thought into a single 
easily followed book, i1 will enable you to get a wider comprehension 
of the work of Nobel Laureate Pirandello than you could obtain from 
a single ploy or selection of play^- 

"The introduction dealing with Pirandello's life and the detailed 
accounts of the ploys + + - ore the useful parts/' TIMES [London] + 
*'ClorEfies Pirandello's position . . , offers an anolysis of his philoso¬ 
phy/' theatre arts monthly^ "I Ihonk you cardiotlyp dear Vitlorinl/' 
PIRANDELLO, 

Foreword by Pirandello, biographical introduction. Bibliography of 
pJoyi & English trarslatlons of ploys, novels, poetry; criticol studies. 
Portroit of Pirendello. xili + 350pp. 5% x 3. 


T 435 Poperbound $ 2.00 



CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 

by Hughes Mearns 

Pofentj, teachers and other* concerned with helping children expres* 
themtelve* creotively will welcome thii reprinting of Hughes Meorns* 
"Creotive Power/’ Named by the Notionoi Educotion Ajsocmtlon «* 
one of the twenty foremost books in educotion in recent times, il is now 
reissued,^ after fong being out-of-print, under the sponsorship of the 
Children s Theatre Conference of the American Theatre Asiociotion. 

When ‘'Creotive Power" first appeared, it was revolutionory in its 
dynomtc, progressive approach to the teaching of the creotive orti. 
Now, Mearns methods - developed In his famous experimental 
dosses in creotive edocotion at the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 

considered omong the most effective and 
Voloubre approaches to the teaching of the creative ort* yet formulated, 

Mearns basic belief is that every child has something worthy to con- 
tribute ond should be encouroged to express it. In his book he provides 
invaluoble ond inspiring teoching insights which will help teachers of 
the creotive arts, youth leoders, and parents wishing to stimulate their 
S otent powers of O'eative expression, to aid children in the free 
ex press ton o themselves in such fields oi dromo, poetry, music, creotive 
wfihftg, drowing ond graphic cirta^ 

A natural l'frach«r^ M«arns is a$ srifnutaMfig ond contagious on 

he printed poge os in the ctassroom. It woufcf be difficult to find o 

testament of faith In the possibilities of children 
would not be os Inspiring os it is instructive. 

f^**"*^ <*v'***!»*'*'*'^"' infroduction by Winifred Ward. 

J^ltpp. X 8. 


Paperbound $T.50 




THREE PROPHETIC KOVELS 
by H. 6. Wells 

Thij raltMit cMtains the complete leils ol three of H. S. Wells's most importent science 
fetion ooveft "When the Sleeper Wakis." "A Story of the Diiys to Come," and "The 
Time MKhine." These three rwivB!i were all written wi^in the sane scheme of "hiture 
history," and otter e hj|hiy Imaginative yet logical pradiction of the path which human 
Jirslory wiN take in three periotoi the near future of the 22nd cenUiry, the fer future 
of the S£7lh century, and the remote future millions of years Iron pow. 

These three novels are just as enjoyable today « when they first astonished Wells's 
cnniemporaries more than fifty years agc^ They grow in importance each year, Wetli was 
not only^ a remarkabfe prophet of advances ftelevision, eniineeritig, motion pictures, 
iplercontineiital airpfenes. pretsdoricated houses, war in the air, air-conditioned dties, 
elc,|, he was also the first impartent author to foresee the problems which are likely 
to emerge fn the hitufe worid [which is rapidly becoming our presenU. Cne of the first 
10 see that scientllie progress was not nKessarily synonymous wilh humen well-being, 
he iore^ the shifting of world power, the inltuences of scientific lechniouee upon 
cpnliolling minds, the rise of dictatorships based upon tochnologicai superiority, and the 
growing chasm between science and culture. 

This is the first book printing of "When the Steeper Wakes" in more than fifty years. 
[)» of the most significant of Wells’s early novels, it anticipated (end influensedl such 
later propheeies as Zamiatin’s "We," Kuiley s ’'Brave New World," and Orwell’s ’'leW " 
This is also the first complete printing in book form of "The Time Machine." All nthir 
hook editions have omitted a large section of the original magasne version. The rein- 
cluslen of this "lost" adventure of the Time Traveiler deepens and broadens the aulhor's 
vision of Ihe fulure of mankind. 

"As a master ol science fiction. Wells is not surpassed," Erigifsh Jaiinrsi. "The absoiule 
best of imaginative fiction," N.Y, Timas, 

Cflmpfete unabridged reprinting of "When lha Sleepar Wakes," "A Story of the Diys In 
«me,’’ and 'The Tima Machine." Inlrqdustian by E, f, Blaifer, 335pp. STi x S. 

TW5 Paperbound 



GESTA RQMANGRUM 

translated by Charles Swan, edited by Wynnard Heoper 

Despite its oime, 'Tfie Qeetfs ui the Rsinem'' is a CDlic^rtiCin of 131 tales Greeks, 
l^entans. Britons, BiE^lfcal charactersK and cfwelkrs of lands ejfistinig only in the fancy 
or Itie story-Leller, drawn Um European and oNentai sources. It is one of the greatest 
story collections of Medieval literature, and has been used as a source by writers from 
Chaucer onward. 

The tales wfll rtelight the modern reader purely as imaimaliye, vrvid narrative, they 
^ are told in ao unsc^ihistioated, straightforward manner, anri range fram wars, incest, 
and thwarted love to magiEp fantasy, allegory, and the mere earttky aspects of human 
behaviour. You will meet emperors, peasants, philosophers, pirates, rogues, Pope Gregory, 
Hoah (discovering how to make wine), Socrates, St Peter, and dozens af others in all 
walks hmJ stations of life. There is humor in the tale Womenn Who Hoi Cnty Betray 
Secrets, But Lie fearfully,” and cutting comment in stories ot jealousy among physrciarKS 
and the ingratitude of fair ladJes to rescuing knights. The work is a unique picture of 
the beliefs and interests of a credulous^ yet vigorous age, and one of Oie most readable 
oF Classics. 

It is or FufUier interest as a source of plots for some of the greatest English writers. 
You will recognize Shakespeare's '‘King Lear^' in the tale of Emperor Theodosius and 
his three daughters: elsewhere, portions oF ''Macbeth^' and 'The Merchant pf Venice.” 
Chaucer's “'Man nf lawe's Tale"' is here, and evrderyce that Gower read Ehe ^'Gesta 
Rornatiarum” as well. 

This h an unabridged reprinting of iiie fullest Diglisfi edition, llsled in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, aid generally considered the definitive English edition. Thefe is an historica^^ 
critical introduction by the translator, and Wynnard Hooper edited the teit^ revising and 
correcting it in the light of later scholarship. 

Bohn edition. Translated by Charles Swan. Ediled by Wynnard Hooper. Critical and 
hislorical Introduction, riotes. Jajvi -f- d25pp. K 3, T5J5 Paperbound $1.35 



THE WIT AND HUMOR OT OSCAR WILDE 
edited by Alvin Redman 

lit Ulo 60 j^ears sJhee Dsoar WiTd'«^s tfeatli, Tiis writings and cnnvfrisatioiK have refused 
to go the way of so many things Victorian. Instead, each new geniratfen has found h 
hfs barhed humor a fresh pungency and aptness. Even though we feel wn aught to be 
outraged by Wilde's views of the world, his brilliant slalemEnts have ui laughing and 
nuddlng in agreemEirL 

This collection reveals him at his finest, in ever II300 epigrams whfdi wpose dti hypoc¬ 
risies and weaknesses of ''civilized' society and overcTvilized mao. It includes excerpts 
fnam his trial testimony, where the tragedy impficit in Wildi's humor Is rwwhere more 
vfvEd. As DrtB of thE great convEfsatlanaiists of all tFme fences with the greatest cross¬ 
examiner of the dayp we witness a remarkabig, and tra^c, tour de force. 

As an aid to writers, speakers, and others wishing to quota Wilde or locale the source 
of a statement, these efNgrams are divided [nto dS categories. They offer a cyrtic's-eye 
view of siup society, genius, weatih, men, women, rgti^on. America, educatinn, smoking 
and dozens of uther aspects and components qf our lives 

"People who are still fond of quoting Oscar Wilde—arid they seem to be abundant^— 
will welcome Alvin Redman's anthology of a celebrated wifs epigrams, spoken and 
writtenp” Delos Avery, Chlcato Sunday Tribune. 

Formerly 'The Epigrams of Oscar Wilde" introduction by Vyvyan Nollandp Wilde's on^ 
Irving son. An essay by the editor on "The Supreme Cooveisatlon^ist" 26bipp. SH t S. 

Paperbound 

“The world is a stage, but the play is badly cast ” 

“Men marry because they are tired; women because they 
are curious; both are disappointed.” 

“A thing is not necessarily true because a man dies for it.” 



RDMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC 
edited by Derid Ewen 

Aivy list of great wril^re on mitsit mtist sufelji g^ve an haiHred place to Rotitaln 
RoMand. Ttiis, the only volume qI 3iis aivarlat^le in contains liiteen ot hi^ 

best pieces chosen from five different frencJi books. 

Though his keen insight has won the attention of seriot-. dents of music, Roll and 
does not write only tor a learned attdience^ A Nobet laureaie in literahire, he has the 
gift of contmunjcaiting Ibe essential spirit of a composer and his penod. His imen step 
forward as human beings; gefiies is seen molded by ambitions, problems, end other 
influences which determined the nature of their music. Not only does ftoliand do this 
splendidly in "Mo?art According to His Letters" and 'Portrait of Beethoven in Kis 
3Qth Year,'' but in writing on Gluck^ Handel. Berlioi, Wagner, Wolf, Saint-Saens, and 
the prolific libreltist Metastasio. En addition , this volume contains Ihe only semi'popular 
discussions in English of Lully, Telemann, and Oretry. 

Behind Rolland's sensitive undeislanding ot the psychology of geniiirs is e deep scholar¬ 
ship. In his "Musical Tours" of ISth century Gemrariy aivd Italy he writes of Coklegi di 
Mosica, opera buff a, musical arguments in Berlin ar^d Precterick the Great in Dreseten, 
influences, theories^ and, ni couTse, great names of the time: Handel, H" F- L Bach, 
lommelli, Galuppi, Scarlatti, and the others, Nis '"Origins of 18lh Century "Classic' 
Style"Tis a masterpiece of succinct exposition, complete with contempurary quotations. 
Uke every essay in this bunk, it will widen the understanding and appr^iation nf any 
music lover. 

'Shows the key to the higjh place thal Holland still hold$ in the world of musJc" 
Library iournal. 

IS essays. 371pp. % B. 1550 Papertwund $t.50 
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book ihat is shut is bui a bhcJt** 
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Pleaae help us to keep the book 
clean and moving* 







